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LARISSA MacFARQUHAR (“THE CHILDREN OF STRANGERS,” P.30), a Staff writer, is the 
author of “Strangers Drowning: Grappling with Impossible Idealism, Drastic 
Choices, and the Overpowering Urge to Help,” which comes out in September. 

AMY DAVIDSON (COMMENT, P. 17) is a regular contributor to Comment and also 
has a column on newyorker.com. 

IAN PARKER ("THE GREEK WARRIOR,” P. 44) has been writing for the magazine since 

1994 . 

MONTE REEL (“UNDERWORLD," P. 22) is a Chicago-based journalist. “Between Man 
and Beast” is his most recent book. 

IAN FRAZIER (THE TALK OF THE TOWN, P 21), a longtime contributor, will publish 
“Hogs WUd,” a collection of his reporting pieces and essays, next year. 

RAY YOUNG BEAR (POEM, P 36) lives on the Meskwaki Settlement, in central Iowa. 
His next book, “Manifestation Wolverine: The Collected Poetry of Ray Young 
Bear,” will be published in October. 

HEINZ INSU FENKL (FICTION, P. 58) teaches creative writing and Asian studies at the 
State University of New York at New Paltz. He is working on his second novel, 
entitled “SkuU Water.” 

PETER SCHJELDAHL (THE ART WORLD, P 66) is the recipient of a Clark Prize for 
Excellence in Arts Writing. “Let’s See” is a collection of his New Yorker essays. 

JOAN ACOCELLA (BOOKS, P 69), the author of “Twenty-eight Artists and Two 
Saints,”writes about books and dance for the magazine. 

MARK ULRIKSEN (COVER) wrote and illustrated “Dogs Rule Nonchalantly,” which 
was published last October. 
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CH005ING TO DIE 

As a psychiatrist who treats patients with 
personality disorders, many of whom 
struggle with chronic suicidality, I was 
dismayed to read Rachel Aviv’s article 
about the use of medical euthanasia on 
depressed people in Belgium (“The 
Death Treatment, ’’June 22nd). To com- 
pare a depressed patient’s wish to die 
with that of someone suffering from ad- 
vanced terminal cancer is a mistake. The 
rate of recovery from chronic depression 
is significant — one study, of patients who 
suffered from a form of the illness for an 
average of fifty-two months, found that 
almost three-quarters of them got bet- 
ter. It is also important to recognize the 
tremendous ambivalence — as is depicted 
in Hamlet’s “To be, or not to be” solilo- 
quy — that surrounds patients’ suicide at- 
tempts and the relief that follows when 
they faU. For a patient, choosing to kfil 
herself in a Belgian self-annihilation clinic 
is one of the only suicide methods guar- 
anteed to be lethal. In addition, thoughts 
of suicide can be fostered or hindered by 
cultural and environmental factors. In 
providing access to suicide, Belgium is 
likely complicit in the deaths of people 
who may have gone on to lead mean- 
ingful lives after their depression ended. 
It is important not to let a sense of fu- 
tility obscure a hopeful reality. 

Mallay Occhiogrosso, M.D. 

Weill Cornell Medical College 
New York City 

I have suffered from severe depression 
since early childhood, and I feel sympa- 
thy toward Godelieva De Troyer. While 
I understand that her suicide must have 
been difficult for her son to handle, he 
shouldn’t blame the doctor, Wim Distel- 
mans, and assume that his mother was 
some irrational creature incapable of un- 
derstanding what she was agreeing to do. 
I believe that, in some cases, suicide is the 
most rational way to end one’s suffering. 
Like De Troyer, I have engaged in talk 
therapy, but I have gained little in dis- 
cussing bad memories for an hour and 
then paying more than a hundred and 
fifty dollars for the experience. I have been 


on a number of antidepressants, none of 
which did anything for me, other than, 
in one instance, cause a severe allergic re- 
action that landed me in the hospital. It’s 
easy for Catholics to argue that legalized 
suicide leads to a culture of death with- 
out bothering to consider what drives 
people to contemplate ending their lives 
in the first place. Your life is yours and 
yours alone, and if the pain outweighs the 
benefits, you should have the option to 
end it — regardless of what your family, 
the clergy, or the government thinks. 
Leah Mickens 
Atlanta, Ga. 

I am a supporter of the right-to-die 
movement, yet I read Aviv’s article with 
trepidation and anger. The assertion by 
Dr. Distelmans, that suicide is a rational 
“decision” for depression sufferers, reveals 
a startling and dangerous ignorance about 
the psychology of depression. My hus- 
band, an accomplished scientist and attor- 
ney, suffered from severe and eventually 
psychotic depression; the idea that he was 
capable of making an informed decision 
while in the grip of his illness was belied 
by his complete inability to make rational 
choices. Some days, he was taken over by 
violent outbursts or could not bathe or 
feed himself; other days he was deter- 
mined to overcome his illness and enjoy 
life. Last year, he committed suicide. It was 
not a rational choice but a rash one; de- 
pression obliterated any of his “self-deter- 
mination.” Belgian lawmakers should stop 
placing psychological illnesses like depres- 
sion in the same category as cancer. 

Jill Silos-Rooney, Ph.D. 

Bradford, Mass. 

CORRECTION: “The Actual Hollister” 
(July 20th) incorrectly stated that the 
town of Hollister is in California’s 
Central Valley. It is to the west, in the 
Central Coast region. 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer’s name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 
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"Whatever elements of beauty 
or cool, whatever truth or 
marketable lies there are that 
we associate with blackness, 
they are ultimately the product 
of a community’s quest to be 
recognized as human in a 
society that is only ambivalently 
willing to see it as such." 

—“Black Like Her,” Jelani Cobb 

www.newyorker.com/news/ 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN BASS-BARITONE Eric Owens has spent the past decade challenging the received 
wisdom that low male voices exist In opera merely to advance the plot for the soprano and the tenor. 
With the soulful grain in his bassoonlike voice, Owens awakens the inner life of his characters and makes 
them compelling in their own right; he is especially potent in works written by the twin titans of the 
nineteenth century, Wagner and Verdi, including the latter's “Macbeth," which is running through Aug. 22 
at the Glimmerglass Festival, in Cooperstown. On Aug. 2, he teams up with another trailblazing African- 
American artist and Metropolitan Opera favorite, the bel-canto tenor Lawrence Brownlee— who, like 
Owens, refreshes every role he touches— for a joint recital of arias, duets, and lighter fare. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY lOULEX 
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CONCERTS IN TOWN 
Mostly Mozart Festival 

July 28 at 8 and July 29 at 7:30: 
The pianist Emanuel Ax, a devoted, 
longtime Mozartean, joins the Festival 
Orchestra (helmed by the limber 
Louis Langree) for the composer’s 
Piano Concerto No. 14 in E-Flat 
Major. Among the other treasures 
plucked from the catalogue are the 
Symphony No. 34, the overture to 
“The Impresario,” and two arias 
sung by the rising Met soprano Erin 
Morley. (Avery Fisher Hall.) •July 
29 at 10 and Aug. 1 at 10: The “Little 
Night Music” series offers after-hours 
fare. Mostly Mozart style. First, Ax, 
a pianist of cultured exuberance, 
plays four-hand works by Brahms 
and Schumann in collaboration with 
Anna Polonsky and Orion Weiss; 
next, the Russian virtuoso Alexei 
Lubimov, more the visionary type, 
performs a program devoted to music 
by Satie and Debussy (including 
excerpts from the Preludes, Books 
I and II). (Kaplan Penthouse, Rose 
Bldg., Lincoln Center.) •July 31 and 
Aug. 1 at 7:30: In a program that 
concludes with Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 4, the pianist and tantalizingly 
recondite thinker Jeremy Denk joins 
Langree and the Festival Orchestra 
for another darkly expressive work, 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 20 in 
D Minor (and, on his own, plays 
Brahms’s transcription for the left 
hand of Bach’s Chaconne for Solo 
Violin). (Avery Fisher Hall.) •Aug. 3 
at 7:30: Returning to Mostly Mozart, 
the indomitable Emerson String 
Quartet offers a robust program that 
commences with music by Haydn and 
Beethoven and closes with Faure’s 
seductive Second Piano Quartet 
(with Jean-Yves Thibaudet). (Alice 
Tully Hall.) (mostlymozart.org.) 

Rite of Summer Music Festival 

For the past five years. Governors 
Island, a short ferry ride away from 
Manhattan, has been home to this 
rambunctious festival, which presents 
free afternoon concerts of top-tier 
musical performers. This year’s season 
concludes at Nolan Park with “From 
Mississippi to Russia with a Side of 
NYC,” a typically diverse program by 
the intrepid Imani Winds, including 
music by Rimsky-Korsakov, Piazzolla, 
Villa-Lobos, Paquito D’Rivera, 
and Valerie Coleman (the group’s 
flutist), along with arrangements of 
klezmer dances. (The ferry departs 


from the Battery Maritime Bldg., 10 
South St. riteofsummer.com. Aug. 1 
at 1 and 3.) 


OUT OF TOWN 
Glimmerglass Festival 

July 30 at 7:30 and Aug. 1 and Aug. 3 at 
1:30: In **Candide/' Leonard Bernstein 
and his collaborators transformed the 
satirical novella by Voltaire into abrisk 
and witty Broadway entertainment in 
which the hapless Candide (Andrew 
Stenson), his beloved, Cunegonde 
(Kathryn Lewek), and his pedantic 
tutor, Pangloss (David Garrison), try 
to maintain an optimistic outlook 
despite enduring an endless string 
of calamities, including war, an 
earthquake, and the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. The production is helmed by 
Glimmerglass’s artistic and general 
director, Francesca Zambello; Joseph 
Colaneri conducts. •Aug. 31 at 7:30: 
The magnificent bass-baritone Eric 
Owens puts another feather in his 
Verdian cap with his first outing 
as the dastardly Thane of Cawdor, 
in the composer’s flinty treatment 
of “Macbeth.” Also with Melody 
Moore, Soloman Howard, and Michael 
Brandenburg. Anne Bogart directs; 
Colaneri. (Note: Owens joins the 
tenor Lawrence Brownlee in recital 
on Aug. 2 at 5.) •Aug. 1 at 8 and Aug. 
4 at 1:30: Vivaldi’s stately, sparkling 
“Cato in Utica” gives a talented cast, 
including Thomas Michael Allen, 
John Holiday, and Sarah Mesko, 
plenty of opportunities to show off 
their aptitude for Baroque coloratura. 
Tazewell Thompson directs; Ryan 
Brown. •Aug. 2 at 1:30: The director 
Madeline Sayet’s English-language 
adaptation of Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute” moves the action to the 
Northeastern woodlands, where the 
characters commune with, rather 
than escape, the natural world. Sean 
Panikkar and Jacqueline Echols lead 
the ensemble cast; Carolyn Kuan. 
(Cooperstown, N.Y. glimmerglass.org.) 

Tanglewood 

July 30 at 8: Stately Boston’s musi- 
cal duchy spices up its schedule by 
inviting up a group of brash young 
New Yorkers: the Knights chamber 
orchestra, from Brooklyn. The singers 
Awet Andemicael, Nicholas Phan, and 
Kyle Ketelsen join the orchestra for 
a piquant Spanish-themed program 
that offers music by Boccherini, Ravel, 
Paco de Lucia, and Falla (“Master 


Peter’s Puppet Show”), in addition to 
some improvised selections inspired 
by the poetry of Pablo Neruda. •Aug. 
1 at 8:30 and Aug. 2 at 2:30: At 
long last, Andris Nelsons returns 
to Lenox, this time well ensconced 
as the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
music director. Each of his concerts 
brings celebrated string players to 
the Shed. The guest artists on the 
Saturday-night program are the 
brotherly violin-and-cello team of 
Renaud and Gautier Capu 9 on, who 
join the elegant pianist Jean-Yves 
Thibaudet in Beethoven’s Triple 
Concerto; Shostakovich’s Tenth 
Symphony — once a rarity, now a twen- 
tieth-century warhorse — concludes 
the evening. On Sunday afternoon, 
Tanglewood’s star of stars, the cel- 
list Yo-Yo Ma, joins the orchestra’s 
principal violist, Steven Ansell, in 
Strauss’s “Don Quixote,” the finale 
of a concert that begins with music 
by Haydn (the Symphony No. 90 
in C Major) and the contemporary 
composer Brett Dean (with the 
trumpeter Hakan Hardenberger). 
(Lenox, Mass. For tickets and a full 
schedule, visit bso.org.) 

Caramoor 

July 31 at 8: Those who have fond 
memories of the pianist Helene 
Grimaud’s exquisite, water-themed 
program at the Park Avenue Armory 
last year can get a second chance to 
hear itwhen she repeats it, in modified 
form, at the Westchester festival’s 
spacious Venetian Theatre. Added to 
the selections by Berio, Takemitsu, 
Faure (the potent, insinuating Fifth 
Barcarolle), Ravel (“Jeux d’Eau”), 
and others is Brahms’s early Sonata 
No. 2 in F-Sharp Minor. • Aug. 2 at 
4:30: For its grand finale, Caramoor 
highlights the rough-hewn power of 
early works by two Romantic geniuses. 
Grimaud returns to join the persua- 
sive conductor Pablo Heras-Casado 
and the Orchestra of St. Luke’s in 
Brahms’s Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
D Minor; Tchaikovsky’s alternately 
moody and ebullient Symphony 
No. 1 in G Minor (“Winter Dreams”) 
wraps up the concert. (Katonah, N.Y. 
caramoor.org.) 

Norfolk Chamber Music 
Festival 

The Yale School of Music’s distin- 
guished summer festival begins the 
weekend with a vibrantly American 
program that features lovely and 


rarely heard songs by Virgil Thomson 
(“Stabat Mater” and “Mostly About 
Love”) and Dominick Argento (from 
“To Be Sung Upon the Water”) as 
well as the original chamber orches- 
tration of Copland’s “Appalachian 
Spring.” The performers include 
the mezzo-soprano Janna Baty, the 
bassoonist Frank Morelli, and the 
Alexander Quartet. (Norfolk, Conn. 
norfolkmusic.org. July 31 at 8.) 

Tannery Pond Concerts 

The Miro Quartet, once brilliantly 
up-and-coming, reigns supreme in 
middle age. Their program at Chris- 
tian Steiner’s idyllic little festival is 
devoted to two heavyweight works: 
Schubert’s last quartet (No. 15 in 
G Major) and Beethoven’s String 
Quartet in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 131. 
(New Lebanon, N.Y. 888-820-1696. 
Aug. 1 at 8.) 

Marlboro Music 

The storied festival’s sixty-fifth 
season rolls on just like the previous 
sixty-four: an assemblage of some of 
the world’s finest classical musicians, 
along with their exceptionally talented 
proteges, study and concertize in 
verdant summertime Vermont. As 
always, the programs are decided 
one week in advance of the con- 
certs; Kaija Saariaho is this year’s 
composer-in-residence. (Marlboro, 
Vt. Aug. 1 at 8:30 and Aug. 2 at 
2:30. For programs and tickets, visit 
marlboromusic.org.) 

Music Mountain 

The Northwest Connecticut festival 
brings a special guest, the cellist Matt 
Haimovitz, to lend his talents to an 
almost overstuffed program with 
the Penderecki String Quartet that 
features Bach’s Solo Cello Suite No. 2 
in D Minor, Beethoven’s Quartet 
in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 131, and 
Schubert’s equally magisterial String 
Quintet in C Major. (Falls Village, 
Conn. 860-824-7126. Aug. 2 at 3.) 

Maverick Concerts 

The Escher String Quartet, a young 
ensemble already renowned for its 
exacting precision and burnished 
sound, comes to the Maverick’s 
serene woodland hall to perform 
quartets by Haydn (Op. 50, No. 6, 
the “Frog”), Bartok (No. 1), and 
Schubert (No. 13 in A Minor, 
“Rosamunde”). (Woodstock, N.Y. 
maverickconcerts.org. Aug. 2 at 4.) 
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“Disclosing Enclosure” (1968), by Art Green, a member of Chicago’s Hairy Who movement. 


GO FIGURE 

A Chelsea gallery surveys the weird in the wilds beyond New York. 

RAISING A SALUTARY RUMPUS for summer’s dog days, the Matthew 
Marks gallery gives three locations over to “What Nerve! Alternative Figures 
in American Art, 1960 to the Present.” Organized by the independent curator 
Dan Nadel, the show features eighteen artists and one collective, whose 
outlandishness stems from non-New York (even anti-New York) roots. In the 
sixties, at the high noon of the Manhattan art world’s imperium, renegade 
painters, sculptors, ceramists, and graphic artists in Chicago and the Bay Area 
took pride in grossing out reputable tastes and flouting formal protocols. 

They did so for the immediate heU of it, shmgging off mainstream appeal. 

It’s wonderful how authentic, vital, and even inspiring their whippersnapper 
principles feel, flfty years later. 


The main cohort here is the Hairy Who, a 
tight group of six Art Institute of Chicago grads: 
Jim Nutt, Gladys Nilsson, Jim Falconer, SueUen 
Rocca, Art Green, and Karl Wirsum. Taking their 
name from a chance query by Wirsum, about a 
man named Harry, they went in for remorseless 
punning, the flgurative audacities and bohemian 
ethos of a Midwesternized Surrealism, and 
an embrace of lumpen popular genres, chiefly 
comic books. They also made a ritual practice 
of exquisite-corpse collaboration, vying for 
maximum weirdness, and perfected slap-in-the- 
face eclat with such techniques as painting on the 
backs of sheets of Plexiglas. At Marks, their feats 
project a loud party stUl under way. 

Meanwhile, in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
a less coherent impulse, termed Funk art, 
flourished in riposte to the slick styles of the L.A. 
movements Light and Space and Finish Fetish, 
in favor at the time. The funny shocks of ceramic 
works by Robert Arneson are definitive Funk. 
(Vigorously modelled binoculars, from 1965, 
sport lidded eyeballs in place of lenses.) The 
painters Joan Brown and Roy De Forest and the 
sculptor Robert Hudson riffed backward and 
sideways on the histories of Expressionism 
and assemblage. 

One San Francisco-born painter was a 
movement unto himself the frenziedly satirical 
Peter Saul. Two of his punishingly superb pictures 
on themes of Vietnam and racism, from 1966, 
uncork political furies that are tacit elsewhere 
in the show. Also standing apart, but in a less 
compelling, arty way, are life-size mannequins, 
covered in colorful fabric or chain mail, by 
Forcefield, a collective based in Providence from 
1996 to 2003. 

The show climaxes with Destroy All 
Monsters, a group from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
that was active circa 1973-1977 and doubled as 
a punk-rock band. Mike Kelley, Jim Shaw, Cary 
Loren, and the mononymic Niagara echoed and 
darkened the insurgencies of the Hairy Who 
and Funk art with conceptual-art savvy. Kelley 
and Shaw went on to raise the D. A.M. spirit of 
resourceful rage and poisoned nostalgia to the 
world stage. It’s a treat to survey their precocious 
beginnings here. 

“What Nerve!”broaches the very large topic 
of countercultural manifestations in the sixties 
and seventies, and could easily complement an 
omnibus historical exhibition with starring roles 
for, say, R. Crumb and Frank Zappa. But the focus 
on regional art is apt for a top New York gallery, as 
proof that yesterday’s barbarians no longer have to 
camp outside the castle gate. 

— Peter Schjeldahl 
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© ART GREEN. COURTESY MATTHEW MARKS GALLERY 



MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Sargent: Portraits of Artists 
and Friends” 

A Who's Who of the stylish cultural 
circles of fin-de-siecle Europe and 
America, from a bearded Rodin to 
an angular Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Sargent’s gift: for incisive characteriza- 
tion shines through in many of these 
sketches and paintings. But there 
are enough indifferent examples to 
make it a slog between the ravishing 
full-length portraits on which his 
reputation justly rests. Madame X 
remains impossibly glamorous as 
she vogues for the viewer; equally 
swoon-worthy is W. Graham Rob- 
ertson, a pallid young dandy holding 
a jade-handled walking stick, with a 
poodle asleep at his feet. A cogent 
smaller show could have been made 
of the dozen or so images of artists at 
work here, including Claude Monet 
painting in a blue smock at an easel 
set up in the grass. Through Oct. 4. 


GALLERIES-UPTOWN 
George Ohr 

The “Mad Potter of Biloxi” made 
these fifty vases, bowls, and pitchers 
around the turn of the last century. 
Their scrunched surfaces and disrupted 
symmetries reveal an artist who was 
constantly pushing his medium to 
undiscovered places. Vases with 


MOMIX 

In “Alchemia,” the latest spectacle by 
Moses Pendleton, the titular theme 
comes with scenic categories — the 
traditional elements of earth, air, fire, 
and water— but the alchemy that’s 
needed is the kind that transforms 
kitsch into art. (Joyce Theatre, 175 
Eighth Ave., at 19th St. 212-242-0800. 
July 28-Aug. 1.) 

Noche Flamenca / “Antigona” 

For this evening-length show, Martin 
Santangelo has adapted Sophocles’ 
“Antigone,” starring, in the title role, 
the great flamenco dancer Soledad 
Barrio. (West Park Presbyterian 
Church, 165 W. 86th St. 212-868- 
4444. July 28-Aug. 1 and Aug. 3-4. 
Through Aug. 8.) 

Philadanco 

This spirited, powerful troupe from 
Philadelphia makes a welcome return 
to SummerStage. If only the program 
weren’t such an unappealing collection 


crumpled bodies, a ewer with a clover 
pattern, and other glazed ceramics 
have garish color schemes: yellow, 
green, and purple in one case, coral 
and light blue in another. The plain 
bisque works provide a better chance 
to appreciate Ohr’s command of 
form. The mouths of pots, collapsed 
into a figure eight or pinched at the 
circumference like pie crust, bear 
the mark of an artist undaunted by 
convention and happier with the real 
than with the ideal. Through Aug. 14. 
(Starr, 5 E. 73rd St. 212-570-1739.) 


GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Ellen Auerbach 

This valuable addendum to MOMA’s 
current exhibition "From Bauhaus 
to Buenos Aires: Crete Stern and 
Horacio Coppola” centers on Stern’s 
partner in the avant-garde photog- 
raphy studio known as ringl + pit. 
Their Bauhaus-style collaborations, 
most produced as advertisements in 
the thirties, are the most arresting 
images here, juxtaposing models and 
mannequins, balancing sensuality 
and restraint. Following a split with 
Stern, Auerbach’s work became more 
varied, including portraits of Bertolt 
Brecht and Willem de Kooning, sen- 
sational shots of the dancer Renate 
Schottelius in midair, and a lovely 
group of muted color pictures from 
Mexico — reliquaries, paper roses, an 


of flash. “Latched” is a new work by 
the cliche peddler Christopher L. 
Huggins; in “Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner,” the dancers writhe ath- 
letically on a big table; the chiffon 
ballet “Suite en Bleu” is less vulgar 
but bland. TU Dance, a similar group, 
from St. Paul, opens the evening. 
(Rumsey Playfield, Central Park, 
mid-Park at 69th St. 212-360-2777. 
July 29.) 

Walter Dundervill / “Arena” 

Part dance, part installation, “Arena” 
explores the rituals of costuming: the 
removal and application of fabric— or 
foil, or Plexiglas— the wrapping and 
unwrapping of the dancers’ bodies, and 
the transformation of the human form 
into a landscape of fantasy reflecting 
various historical periods and color 
palettes. The performance lasts for 
three hours, and audience members 
are encouraged to come and go as they 
please. (JACK, 505V2 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklyn, jackny.org. July 30- Aug. 1.) 


outdoor market— made in collaboration 
with Eliot Porter. Though Aug. 14. 
(Mann, 525 W. 26th St. 212-989-7600.) 

“Five Artists” 

Behind the shrewdly anodyne title 
are five women artists who have 
redeployed the images or styles of 
men. Ana Prvacki projects silhou- 
ettes of well-known sculptures onto 
the floor— Duchamp’s bicycle wheel, 
Brancusi’s endless column, Muraka- 
mi’s cowboy — with a nod to both 
Paul Chan and Sherrie Levine. Her 
fellow-Serbian Vesna Pavlovic has 
unearthed photographs of Tito made 
for the dictator’s personal archives, 
full of adoring crowds. (The decision 
to project the images onto a pleated 
curtain feels heavy-handed.) In a dead- 
pan video about online poker players, 
the Finnish artist Pilvi Takala plays 
the roles of six different men. (With 
additional works by Steffani Jemison 
and Clarissa Tossin.) Through July 31. 
(Nolan, 527 W. 29th St. 212-925-6190.) 


GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Robin Graubard 

The New York photographer has had 
a remarkably varied career, taking her 
from CBGBs to the former Yugosla- 
via. She samples its wide range in an 
installation that feels like an exploded 
scrapbook. Color and black-and-white 
pictures, both framed and unframed, 


Celebrate Brooklyn! 

Opening a free concert by the rappers 
Big K.R.I.T. and Angel Haze are the 
Brooklyn flex dancers known as the 
D.R.E.A.M. Ring. This is the crew 
that brought their astonishing, nearly 
inhuman moves to the Park Avenue 
Armory for “FLEXN,” in March, but 
their art is better appreciated in settings 
less grand. A party in Prospect Park 
should suit them fine. (Prospect Park 
Bandshell, Prospect Park W. at 9th 
St. 718-683-5600. July 31.) 

Lincoln Center Out of Doors 

Geoffrey Holder— the dancer, 
choreographer, actor, and larger- 
than-life personality, who died in 
October — was born on August 1, 1930. 
This year on his birthday, the free 
festival commemorates him with a 
full day of events that begins with an 
afternoon screening of the touching 
2005 documentary “Carmen & Geof- 
frey.” In the evening. Holder’s wife. 
Carmen de Lavallade, performs his 
stirring piece “The Creation,” backed 
by a choir. Garth Fagan Dance also 
debuts a Holder-inspired work, in 
a program that includes the Fagan 
classic “Discipline Is Freedom” and 
his recent celebration of maturity, 
“No Evidence of Failure.” On Aug. 2, 
in “Ache: Lavagem da Rua,” dancers 
and musicians from Haiti, Brazil, 


DANCE 


hang in eccentric groupings through- 
out the gallery. Wolfgang Tillmans 
is an obvious influence, and there 
are also echoes of Larry Clark and 
Nan Goldin’s pictures of the young 
and the messed up. But Graubard’s 
most personal work-in clubs, in 
crash pads, on the beach — is fresh, 
loose, and charged with tenderness. 
Snapshots of John Gotti, Donald 
Trump, Mike Tyson, and a shirtless 
Marky Mark also crop up, as if from 
an alien universe and another life. 
Through Aug. 2. (JTT, 170A Suffolk 
St. 212-574-8152.) 

Margaret Morton 

Morton has been documenting home- 
lessness in New York since 1989, and 
this solid retrospective feels especially 
timely. The emphasis is on pictures of 
squats, underground encampments, 
and other D.I.Y. shelters. Cobbled 
together from salvaged tarps and 
planks of wood, they’re emblems 
of desperate resourcefulness. Some 
have the trappings of hard-won 
domesticity: a charcoal grill, pots 
and pans, a painting. Broad views of 
an abandoned train tunnel are filled 
with shafts of light, but Morton’s at 
her best when she zeroes in on the 
details of the ad-hoc architecture and 
especially sensitive when it comes to 
portraits of the homeless themselves. 
Through Aug. 15. (Leica, 670 Broadway, 
at Bond St. 212-777-3051.) 


Cuba, and other parts of the African 
diaspora demonstrate the different 
paths taken by African spirituality 
in the Americas. (Lincoln Center, 
Broadway, at 64th St. 212-721-6500. 
Aug. 1-2.) 


OUT OF TOWN 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 

Daniel Ulbricht & Stars of Amer- 
ican Ballet is the side project of a 
young principal from New York City 
Ballet, which includes a cluster of 
colleagues from his own company. 
The pleasure of seeing dancers like 
Jared Angle, Sterling Hyltin, and 
Teresa Reichlen close up is enhanced 
by promising repertory: Jerome 
Robbins’s “In the Night” — a suite of 
duets set to Chopin nocturnes— and 
two works by the exciting young 
talent Justin Peck. (Ted Shawn, July 
29-Aug2.) • Jessica Lang Dance 
presents her evening-length piece 
“The Wanderer,” a danced inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s moving “Die 
Schone Miillerin,” a series of songs 
about a peripatetic laborer driven to 
madness and suicide by heartbreak. 
Lang’s choreography takes its cue 
from Wilhelm Muller’s poetry but 
does not always capture its elusive 
spirit. (Doris Duke, July 29-Aug. 9.) 
(Becket, Mass. 413-243-0745.) 
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ALSO NOTABLE 
THE ABSOLUTE 
BRIGHTNESS OF 
LEONARD PELKEY 

Westside 

AN ACT OF GOD 

Studio 54 . Through Aug. 2. 

AMAZING GRACE 

Nederlander 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

Palace 

AWAKE AND SING! 

Public 

THE BOOK OF MORMON 

Eugene O’Neill 

THE CURIOUS INCIDENT 
OF THE DOG IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME 

Ethel Barrymore 

FINDING NEVERLAND 

Lunt-Fontanne 

FISH IN THE DARK 

Cort. Through Aug. 1. 

THE FLICK 

Barrow Street Theatre 

FUN HOME 

Circle in the Square 

A GENTLEMAN'S GUIDE TO 
LOVE AND MURDER 

Walter Kerr 

HAMILTON 

Richard Rodgers 

HAND TO GOD 

Booth 

HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH 

Belasco 

ICE FACTORY 2015 

New Ohio 

IT SHOULDA BEEN YOU 

Brooks Atkinson 

THE KING AND I 

Vivian Beaumont 

KING LIZ 

McGinn/Cazale 

ON THE TOWN 

Lyric 

PRELUDES 

Claire Tow. Through Aug. 2. 

SCENES FROM AN 
EXECUTION 

Atlantic Stage 2 

SHOWS FOR DAYS 

Mitzi E. Newhouse 

SIGNIFICANT OTHER 

Laura Pels 

SOMETHING ROTTEN! 

St. James 

THREE DAYS TO SEE 

Theatre 79 

THE WEIR 

DR2 


- ™TUEATKE 


OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Cymbellne 

Daniel Sullivan’s production, the 
second free Shakespeare in the Park 
offering of the summer, features Lily 
Rabe, Hamish Linklater, and Raul 
Esparza. In previews. (Delacorte, 
Central Park. Enter at 81st St. at 
Central Park W. 212-967-7555.) 

Informed Consent 

Deborah Zoe Laufer’s play, presented 
by Primary Stages, was inspired by 
a court case in which the Havasupai 
Tribe claimed that researchers from 
Arizona State University used their 
DNA samples improperly. Previews 
begin Aug. 4. (The Duke on 42nd 
Street, 229 W. 42nd St. 646-223-3010.) 

John 

Sam Gold directs a new play by 
Annie Baker (“The Flick”), set in 
a bed-and-breakfast in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. In previews. (Pershing 
Square Signature Center, 480 W. 42nd 
St. 212-244-7529.) 

Whorl Inside a Loop 

Sherie Rene Scott stars in a play she 
wrote with Dick Scanlan, about an 
actress teaching a storytelling class in 
a maximum-security prison. Scanlan 
and Michael Mayer direct. Previews 
begin Aug 4. (Second Stage, 305 
W. 43rd St. 212-246-4422.) 


NOW PLAYING 
Colin Quinn: 

The New York Story 

“Our tourist attraction is the peo- 
ple,” Quinn says at the start of this 
comic monologue about his home 
town. New York City: not the most 
groundbreaking topic, but it’s enough 
to get Quinn going, in his rambling, 
barfly style. Starting with Dutch 
settlers, Quinn describes how the 
New York “personality” evolved, 
mostly by cataloguing the ethnic 
groups from his old neighborhood. 
It’s an outmoded brand of comedy, 
one that Quinn’s director, Jerry 
Seinfeld, has sneeringly defended 
against political correctness. But 
Quinn gives the genre a warmer slant. 
He loves his city, and he loves the 
ethnic mishmash it contains. (Except 
for Brooklyn: “You get on the L 
train at two o’clock in the morning 
and it looks like a ski lift.”) All that 
hinders him is Seinfeld’s sometimes 
awkward staging: does Quinn really 
need to climb a ladder to riff on the 
Irish potato famine? (Cherry Lane, 
38 Commerce St. 866-811-4111.) 


Judith: A Parting from the 
Body / Vinegar Tom 

There’s no actual execution in Howard 
Barker’s “Scenes from an Execution,” 
but slaughter packs these two one- 
act plays, running in repertory with 
“Scenes” in PTP/NYC’s summer 
season. In this evening’s first half. 
Barker offers a talky gloss on the tale 
of Judith’s beheading of Holofernes. 
Though performed by the expert 
actors and PTP/NYC veterans Alex 
Draper and Pamela J. Gray, the play 
is so stolid it’s a relief when Judith 
finally goes for the decapitation. (The 
necrophilia that follows is less restful.) 
In the second half— more slapdash, 
more engaging — the company revives 
Caryl Churchill’s 1976 drama, which 
applies a feminist slant to early- 
modern witch trials. Some of the 
play’s politics haven’t dated especially 
well, like a song about pelvic exams. 
But Churchill’s enduring fascination 
with power (who has it, who wants 
it, what will be done to get and keep 
it) still resonates. (Atlantic Stage 2, 
at 330 W. 16th St. 866-811-4111.) 

Miss Julie 

At Lincoln Center Festival, Thomas 
Ostermeier, the artistic head of Berlin’s 
Schaubiihne, resets August Strind- 
berg’s 1888 drama in modern-day 
Russia, in a new adaptation by Mikhail 
Durnenkov. (City Center, 131 W. 55th 
St. 212-581-1212. Through Aug. 2.) 

Penn & Teller on Broadway 

The magician-comedian-libertarian 
Penn Jillette and his silent sidekick. 
Teller, return to New York after an 
absence of fifteen years, to preach 
their goofy gospel of skepticism. 
As always, their illusions are case 
studies in rational thought. They 
want their audiences to know that 
what they do isn’t magic, because — 
duh — magic doesn’t exist. (Jillette uses 
a mind-reading trick to rail against 
psychics, a.k.a. “predators.”) That 
doesn’t make their shtick any less 
fun, especially when they perform 
deconstructed classics, such as pulling 
a rabbit out of a hat or sawing a 
woman in half. Though the show has 
elements of their popular Las Vegas 
act, it ends not with a bang but with 
a mellow fire-eating feat that feels as 
if the whole audience were cozying 
up around a campfire — which Jillette 
then consumes. (Marquis, Broadway 
at 46th St. 877-250-2929.) 

Ramona 

The Gabriadze Theatre, of Tbilisi, 
Georgia, returns to Lincoln Center 


Festival, with this marionette piece 
about two locomotives in love. 
(Clark Studio Theatre, 165 W. 65th 
St. 212-721-6500. Through Aug. 1.) 

Threesome 

“Everything feels so staged,” Leila 
complains. “Like we’re playing in 
some bedroom comedy.” If only. 
While Yussef El Guindi’s play 
begins with a bed, some jokes, 
and a dangling penis, it soon shifts 
into sententious debate. Leila 
(Alia Attallah) and Rashid (Karan 
Oberoi), an Arab-American couple, 
have invited their new acquaintance 
Doug (Quinn Franzen) over for an 
evening of sexual adventure. The 
fact that Doug has retreated to the 
bathroom with diarrhea suggests this 
romp won’t inspire amatory odes. 
After the failed frolic, Doug and 
Leila meet again when he shoots 
the jacket photo for her controver- 
sial book about the treatment of 
Muslim women, demanding she 
wear an abaya. As Leila suggests, 
most of the drama, directed by 
Chris Coleman, feels maddeningly 
artificial. And, for a play ostensibly 
concerned with gender, identity, and 
freedom, it’s a perplexing choice to 
locate a woman’s power in her mute, 
nude, anguished body. (59E59, at 59 
E. 59th St. 212-279-4200.) 


OUT OF TOWN 

Hudson Valley Shakespeare 

Festival 

The seasonally polar titles “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“The Winter’s Tale” round out 
the company’s main offerings 
this year, running in repertory 
with “The Arabian Nights” and 
“An Iliad.” “Dream,” directed by 
Eric Tucker, is a bold experiment, 
with just five actors populating 
a world that encompasses the 
play’s lovers, nobles, fairies, and 
“rude mechanicals.” This requires 
expert shape-shifting skills (Jason 
O’Connell, for instance, has a blast 
jumping between Puck and Bottom) . 
But, even in a comedy about magic, 
the approach is sometimes strained. 
“The Winter’s Tale,” though, is a 
triumph. Davis McCallum, in his 
first season as the festival’s artistic 
director, has put this troubling and 
troublesome work in a context that 
is playful, frightening, surreal, and 
psychologically astute. The cast is 
superb, and the natural outdoor 
backdrop frames the play beauti- 
fully. (Garrison, N.Y. 845-265-9575.) 
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ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it’s advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Full Moon Festival 

The beach party of the summer may be 
only a few L-train stops away. After four 
consecutive years on Governors Island, 
this gathering has moved to Brooklyn 
Mirage, a massive pop-up club in East 
Williamsburg, with sand, tropical plants, 
and as much indoor-outdoor partying 
space as a Berlin night club. Somewhere 
between dance party and music festival 
and reminiscent of full-moon celebra- 
tions inThailand (but with a panoramic 
view of the Manhattan skyline), this 
all-night gathering features the creme 
de la creme of international d.j.s and 
performers. The lineup includes the 
lively French electro-pop act Yelle, the 
German club-music artist Tensnake, 
the funky Bostonian d.j. duo Soul 
Clap, and many others. (99 Scott Ave., 
Brooklyn, fullmoonfest.com. Aug. 1.) 

Jack* Eliza 

These two performers, whose real names 
are Jack Staffen and Eliza Callahan, 
are childhood friends who grew up in 
New York City and currently attend 


N.Y.U. and Columbia, respectively. 
Young and good-looking, the duo 
sustains pitch-perfect vocal harmonies 
that are straight out of the church of 
sixties surf rock. With nods to the 
Beach Boys and the West Coast in 
general, their uncannily blended voices 
glide over reverberating chords, and 
they sound like they have been singing 
together since the beginning of time, 
or at least as long as the Mamas & 
the Papas. Their debut album, “Gentle 
Warnings,” out next week, showcases 
their dreamy guitar strumming, solid 
pop composition, and strong vocals. 
They celebrate its release with a three- 
night residency at Elvis Guesthouse, 
the newest venue from the Baby’s 
All Right Team. (85 Avenue A. 
elvisguesthouse.com. Aug. 4-6.) 

Radioactivity 

In the aughts, the guitarist and vocalist 
Jeff Burke made his mark on the pop- 
punk scene orbiting Denton, Texas, 
with a tense, nervy group called the 
Marked Men. After that band started 
slowing down, he moved to Japan, 
where he took up with local musicians. 
When he returned to Texas, he had a 
head full of songs and a new ambition 
to push his music further into more 
nuanced, darker territory. He invited 


the Marked Men alum Mark Ryan to 
join him and the new group cut their 
first record in 2013. This summer, they 
released their second album, “Silent 
Kill,” and are currently on tour in 
support of it, joined here by Flesh 
World, a dream-pop act fronted by 
Jess Scott and Scott Moore, of Limp 
Wrist. (Baby’s All Right, 146 Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 718-599-5800. July 30.) 


JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Regina Carter 

For Carter, as for William Faulkner, 
the past isn’t dead, or even past. The 
violinist, composer, and MacArthur 
Fellowship winner uses personal 
history and roots music as the foun- 
dation for her most recent album, 
“Southern Comfort.” She explores 
tradition through the imagined eyes 
of her coal-miner grandfather, and her 
unique ensemble, which includes bass, 
drums, accordion, and kora, stirs up 
a rich mix of rural-American and African 
sounds. (Jazz Standard, 116 E. 27th St. 
212-576-2232. July 30-Aug. 2.) 

Leo Genovese 

Best known for his association with 
Esperanza Spalding, the keyboardist 
Genovese shares a similarly inclusive 
approach to twenty-first-centuryjazz: 
mixing and matching diverse styles 
and genres is the only principle he 
adheres to. His multigenerational 
quintet includes the saxophonist Dan 
Blake and the veteran trombonist 
and educator Hal Crook. (Village 
Vanguard, 178 Seventh Ave. S., at 
11th St. 212-255-4037. July 28-Aug. 2.) 

Gerry Hemingway 

Since emerging from New Haven 
in the early seventies, the percus- 


sionist and composer Hemingway 
has been a trusted associate of such 
forward-thinking jazz and new- 
music figureheads as Anthony Davis, 
George Lewis, and Anthony Braxton, 
and has remained a vital participant 
in avant-garde projects ever since. 
An impressive variety of players, 
including Rudresh Mahanthappa, 
Reggie Workman, and Anthony 
Coleman, join him during his week 
at the Stone, in sets of original work 
and improvisations. (Avenue C at 
2nd St. thestonenyc.com. July 28- 
Aug. 2.) 

Frank Kimbrough 

Last year, the pianist Kimbrough 
released “Quartet,” a deceptively 
straightforward recording that once 
again affirmed his status as an imag- 
inative stylist deeply informed by 
keyboard icons of the past yet not 
beholden to any of them. Expect his 
ruggedly individual approach to be on 
display during a solo engagement at 
the Kitano hotel. (66 Park Ave., at 
38th St. 212-885-7119. July 29.) 

John PIzzarelll 

Pizzarelli’s connection to Paul Mc- 
Cartney runs deep: a Beatle fanatic 
since his youth, the virtuosic guitarist 
and affable singer recorded “John 
Pizzarelli Meets the Beatles” in 
1999 and, thirteen years later, had a 
lifelong dream come true when he 
supported McCartney on his standards 
project, “Kisses on the Bottom.” A 
string section and special guests will 
bolster Pizzarelli’s seasoned quartet as 
he runs through songs by the former 
Beatle, which will also be available on 
his forthcoming album, “Midnight 
McCartney.” (Birdland, 315 W. 44th 
St. 212-581-3080. July 28-Aug. 1.) 



Jack Eliza celebrate the release of their debut album, “Gentle Warnings,” which is laced with wistful vocal harmonies, at Elvis Guesthouse. 
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The documentary filmmaker Tony Buba responds to the closing of steel mills in “Lightning Over Braddock.” 


IN PERSON 

Directors put themselves onscreen, in two indies from the eighties. 


THE HIGHEST FORM OF CINEMATIC invention, running from Charlie Chaplin and Erich 
von Stroheim to Orson Welles and John Cassavetes, involves directors filming themselves as the 
stars of their own movies. As seen in the “Indie 80s” series, which is running at BAMcinematek 
through Aug. 27, independent filmmakers of the nineteen-eighties extended this tradition and 
brought it to a vertiginous new level of complexity. 

Starting in the nineteen-seventies, the director Tony Buba made documentaries about his 
home town of Braddock, Pennsylvania, which was stmggling with the closing of its steel mills. In 
“Lightning Over Braddock,” from 1988 (screeningjuly 28),Buba set out to make a dramatic feature 
starring one of his former documentary subjects, Sal Caru, a colorful local character who boasted of 
gangland connections. What resulted instead is a grandly orchestrated, grimly comical, multilayered 
fantasy in which Buba, playing himself, both documents and dramatizes his own failed efforts to 
make that film. 

Buba retraces his steps, delivering an autobiographical self-portrait with voice-overs, archival 
images, and clips from his earlier documentaries, which form a multifaceted visual history of the 
decline of Braddock, a formerly thriving town on the verge of ruin. Meanwhile, Buba directs Cam 
in wry, scrappy parodies of Hollywood films, including a martial-arts thriller, a Braddock-centered 
take on “Gandhi,” and a goofy gangster drama — and adds a techno-pop protest musical staged on 
location at a shuttered steel miU. 


A Catholic, Buba offers 
spiritual justifications for his 
artistic choices and political 
commitments — ^yet films 
a self-mocking parody of 
confession. He documents 
grassroots political resistance 
in Braddock, including protests 
and rallies, discussions with the 
unemployed, confrontations 
with executives responsible 
for plant closings, and a visit 
by the Presidential candidate 
Jesse Jackson. Buba also films 
himself coping with Cam’s 
blustery demands and working 
in the editing room to salvage 
the plethora of loose-ended 
footage. With this comic, 
tender, self-revealing, and 
self-deprecating collage, Buba 
radically reimagines political 
cinema to enfold its advocacy 
into a deeply personal, deeply 
rooted sense of vocation. 

The only feature to date 
by Wendell B. Harris, Jr., 
“Chameleon Street,” from 
1989 (screening Aug. 27), is an 
exuberantly comic drama that’s 
adapted from the true stories 
of two con men — and includes 
as actors some of the people 
involved in their lives. Harris 
plays a composite of the two, 
who finagles his way into a 
medical residency in Michigan 
and a dorm room at Yale. The 
director mines the picaresque 
action for grand ideas, 
including the intimate conflicts 
arising from his artistic 
ambitions and, above all, the 
self-denying performances 
that a black person must stage 
in his daily life for the sake of 
mere survival, as when, fearing 
his own arrest, he absorbs, with 
a grand rhetorical flourish, 
a white racist’s aggressions. 

The core of the story is the 
difficulty faced by a black man 
in developing and asserting 
his identity. The film’s wild 
invention and defiant humor 
are themselves a mask for this 
yet unresolved tragedy. 

— Richard Brody 
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COURTESY ZEITGEIST FILMS 


KOBAL/ART RESOURCE 


NOW PLAYING 

The Amazing Transparent Man 

The director Edgar G. Ulmer’s 
science-fiction B-movie, from 1960, 
is a bare-bones riot of visual inven- 
tion. A safecracker named Joey Faust 
escapes from prison thanks to an evil 
mastermind, Major Paul Krenner, who 
stashes Faust in his hideout. Krenner 
is holding captive a scientist. Dr. Ulof, 
who has invented a device that turns 
animals invisible; Krenner plans to 
use it on Faust and send him to steal 
nuclear material from an Army vault. 
Women loom large in the story— Faust’s 
absent daughter, whom he yearns to see 
again; Ulof s daughter, Maria, whom 
Krenner is also holding; and Krenner’s 
accomplice, Laura, who falls for Faust. 
But the film’s raison d’etre is Ulmer’s 
way with invisibility: loopy theatrical 
trickery (as when actors, alone in the 
frame, pretend to be attacked) and 
well-rigged props (such as a bag of 
money floating through a bank) aid 
in evoking the unseen burglar, and 
Ulmer’s camera eerily conjures the 
invisible Faust’s presence by taking his 
point of view. The simple yet striking 
optical effects contrast wildly with the 
story’s apocalyptic implications.— 
ard Brody (Anthology Film Archives; 
Aug. 1 and Aug. 4.) 

Ant-Man 

The title may suggest a daunting 
genetic fusion of ant and man, along 
the lines of David Cronenberg’s 
“The Fly,” but Peyton Reed’s film, 
the latest entry in the Marvel series, 
declines to venture into the wilder 
limits of antsiness. Rather, it’s about 
a clever scientist (Michael Douglas) 
who once came up with an invention 
so wondrous— a suit that shrinks its 
wearer to the size of an insect— that 
he kept it tucked away. Now, decades 
later, he gets a clever burglar (Paul 
Rudd) to steal it, try it on, and do 
battle with a clever corporate villain 
(Corey Stoll) , who has devised some- 
thing similar and plans to market it 
as a weapon. The scientist also has a 
clever daughter (Evangeline Lilly), on 
whom the thief develops an unlikely 
crush. Despite the characters’ soaring 
levels of intelligence, the plot is 
lumpy and dumb, and Reed can do 
little but obey its stolid demands. 
Rudd, on the other hand, makes an 
endearing hero, forever signalling 
his amusement at the daftness of 
the whole conceit, and, to be fair, 
the climax is sprinkled with decent 
sight gags; by Marvel’s standards, 
two tiny guys duking it out atop a 
toy train makes a refreshing change 
from saving the world. —Anthory Lane 
(Reviewed in our issue of 7/27/15.) 
(In wide release.) 

Artists and Models 

The debate over violence in children’s 
entertainment was already raging in 
1955, when Frank Tashlin made it the 
fulcrum of this Jerry Lewis-Dean 
Martin vehicle. Lewis plays a comic- 
book-crazed writer of insipid children’s 


stories who erupts in his sleep with 
lurid ravings, which his roommate 
(Martin), a penniless artist, transcribes 
and sells to a pulp publisher who is 
struggling to compete with television’s 
violent fare. Tashlin, a pop visionary, 
puts unhinged pop visions at the core 
of modern life, presenting Lewis’s 
nocturnal babble as scientific insights 
that get the attention of the F.B.I. and 
Soviet spies. “Don’t shoot,” one of them 
says. “Remember, we need his dreams.” 
But the villains are ultimately thwarted 
by the dreamer’s sexual instinct, and 
a scene that parodies “Rear Window” 
(one of Tashlin’s many Hitchcockian 
winks) emphasizes the connection 
between sex and violence. Suppress 
depictions of lust and horror, Tashlin 
implies, and you suppress imagination 
itself— which nonetheless is often 
better left imagined. —i?.R (MOMA; 
July 29-30.) 

The Brink's Job 

One of William Friedkin’s most 
enjoyable movies— a good-natured 
criminal comedy based on the real-life 
$2.7 million stickup of a Boston 
Brink’s depot. The setup is irresistible 
and beautifully simple: Tony Pino 
(Peter Falk), a low-profile thief, 
spots an enormous, easy target and 
knows that if he finds a gang that 
won’t slip up he’ll be set for life. 
Friedkin and the screenwriter Walon 
Green fictionalize Pino and his fellow 
small-time gangsters as people who 
couldn’t hurt anyone but themselves. 
They’re anarchic innocents who’ll steal 
anything from anyone, including their 
prospective partners. Falk gives a 
winning performance as Pino, a thief 
who is more a born trouper than a 
mastermind. He generates marital 
warmth with Gena Rowlands, who 
plays his wife, Mary, and fraternal 
affection with Allen Garfield, as Vinnie 
Costa, his brother-in-law. Best of all 
is Warren Oates, as Specs O’Keefe, 
a batty Second World War vet who 
acts as if his outrageousness were 
the common coin of social discourse. 
Released in 197%.— Michael Sragow 
(Film Forum; July 31.) 

Five Star 

John (John Diaz), a timid teen-ager, 
lives with his widowed mother (Wanda 
Nobles Colon) in a Brooklyn housing 
project. John’s father, a gang leader, 
was shot to death; his father’s disciple, 
Primo (James “Primo” Grant), takes 
John under his wing and quickly molds 
him into a drug runner. But Primo, 
a devoted husband and father, tries 
to sustain the pretense of virtue even 
as he beats a debtor to a pulp and 
manages a team of brutal underlings. 
Meanwhile, John’s mother tries to 
keep John away from crime but 
can no longer control him; John’s 
girlfriend. Jasmin (Jasmine Burgos), 
also suspects that he’s up to no good. 
The writer and director Keith Miller 
establishes engaging characters but 
stifles their thoughts and emotions, 
sets up dramatic situations but avoids 


their practicalities and implications. 
The movie is little more than its 
plot, and much of the plot, for all 
the suspense it arouses, falls back 
on cliches. The hearty actors, who 
are nonprofessionals, convey much 
more depth than the script and 
the direction do; Miller’s blend of 
documentary and fiction stints on 
both.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

Irrational Man 

Woody Allen’s light-toned, dark- 
themed comedy begins with duelling 
voice-overs, which keep wrangling 
throughout the film: those of Abe 
Lucas (Joaquin Phoenix), a philosopher 
with a taste for personal, political, 
and pharmaceutical trouble, and Jill 
Pollard (Emma Stone), his disciple and 
admirer. Abe arrives at a small Rhode 
Island liberal-arts school in a funk. 
Depressed, reckless, and isolated, he 
instructs his students (especially the 
gifted Jill) in the futility of a life of the 
mind, and begins an affair with Rita 
Richards (Parker Posey), a colleague 
with romantic dreams. But a chance 
encounter in town with a victim of 
local misrule inspires a debate with 
Jill that prompts Abe to take action, 
turning the skit-like satire into an eerie 
and suspenseful thriller. As taboos 
fall away, so does Abe’s resistance to 
Jill’s flirtations. Allen’s sketch of the 
campus owes nothing to observations 
of real students or teachers; the setup 
is an abstraction that the actors fill 
with their own vitality. But, when 
the Dostoyevskian drama kicks in, 
Allen’s venomous speculations bring 
to the fore a tangle of conundrums 
and ironies, as if the director, nearing 
eighty, already had one foot in the 
next world and were looking back at 
this one with derision and rue. — R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Listen to Me Marlon 

The director Stevan Riley gained 
access to an inestimable treasure: 
hundreds of hours of Marlon Bran- 
do’s unpublished homemade audio 
recordings of himself, spoken into the 
microphone of a tape recorder over 
the course of decades. Riley edits the 
recordings into something like Brando’s 
posthumous self-portrait. The actor’s 
every turn of phrase is a ready-made 
work of art, an intimate performance 
for the ages. Unfortunately, Riley 
decorates these sonic gems nearly 
beyond recognition with audiovisual 
distractions, including a Max Head- 
room-like digital mockup of Brando, 
illustrative stock footage, and insipid 
reenactments, together with droning 
music and sound effects that intrude on 
Brando’s voice. Riley doesn’t trust the 
material; each time a tape is actually 
seen— including several that Brando 
labelled “self-hypnosis”— the sense of 
contact with the late actor is uncanny. 
Brando reflects on his contribution to 
the art of the movies; his view seems 
to shift over the years from pride to 
cynicism, but Riley doesn’t identify 
the recordings by date. Rather, he 


OPENING I 

BEST OF ENEMIES | 

A documentary by Robert 
Gordon, about the 1968 
televised debates between | 

William F. Buckley, Jr., and 
Gore Vidal. Opening July 
31. (In limited release.) 

COUNTING 

Jem Cohen directed this 
visual essay about street life 
in fifteen cities. Opening 
July 31. (In limited release.) 

THE END OF THE TOUR 

A drama, based on David 
Lipsky’s book about his 
road trip with David Foster 
Wallace, in which he 
interviewed the writer for a 
magazine profile. Directed 
by James Ponsoldt; starring 
Jason Segel, as Wallace, 
and Jesse Eisenberg, as 
Lipsky. Opening July 31. (In 
limited release.) 

A LEGO BRICKUMENTARY 
Daniel Junge and Kief 
Davidson directed this 
documentary, about the 
history of the toy. Opening 
July 31. (In limited release.) 

LISTEN TO ME MARLON 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening July 29. (Film 
Forum.) 

THE KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 

Nadav Lapid directed this 
drama, about a child in 
Israel with a precocious 
talent for writing poetry. In 
Hebrew. Opening July 31. 

(In limited release.) 

MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE- 
ROGUE NATION 

Tom Cruise stars in this new 
installment in the series, as 
a secret agent who must 
lead his team to combat a 
mysterious group known 
as the Syndicate. Directed 
by Christopher McQuarrie; 
co-starring Jeremy Renner, 

Ving Rhames, and Rebecca 
Ferguson. Opening July 31. 

(In wide release.) 

VACATION 

A sequel to "National 
Lampoon’s Vacation,” 
directed by Jonathan 
Goldstein and John Francis 
Daley, about a family’s 
misadventures at a theme 
park. Starring Ed Helms, 

Christina Applegate, 

Leslie Mann, and Chris 
Hemsworth. Opening July 
29. (In wide release.) 



MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of Miranda 
July’s “The Future,” from 2011 , in 
our digital edition and online. 
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melds them into a banal concoction 
that’s unworthy of their source. —R.B. 
(Film Forum.) 

The Look of Silence 

Having already made one documen- 
tary— “The Act of Killing” (2012)— 
about the Indonesian genocide of the 
nineteen-sixties, Joshua Oppenheimer 
returns to the scene of the crimes. 
He follows an optometrist named 
Adi, who goes around testing the 
eyesight of elderly men and inquiring 
into their personal histories; Adi’s 
interest stretches beyond the profes- 
sional, because the men in question 
were involved in the murder of his 
brother during the nationwide purge 
of Communists. Some of those whom 
he questions are annoyed by his gentle 
persistence; others— the cheerier and 
more frightening ones— seem all too 
keen to provide detailed accounts of the 
brutality that they meted out decades 
ago. (One fellow recalls the taste of 
human blood.) It’s no surprise that 
the atmosphere in the film is strained, 
and its theme remains so controversial 
in Indonesia— where children like 
Adi’s son are still fed anti-Communist 
propaganda in primary school — that 
much of the local film crew is listed 
in the credits as “anonymous.” Yet the 
backdrop is often peaceful, even benign, 
especially in the scenes between Adi 
and his parents; you keep having to 
remind yourself, with Oppenheimer’s 
help, that not so long ago the land 
was a charnel house.— (7/27/15) 
(In limited release.) 

Mr. Holmes 

The Sherlock Holmes industry shows no 
sign of withering, but the man himself, 
according to Bill Condon’s movie, was 


Animation Block Party 

This annual event, now in its twelfth 
year, features work from around the 
world. The four-day affair kicks off 
on July 30, at Brookfield Place, in 
lower Manhattan, with live music and 
a free screening of animated shorts, 
but the main action is on the weekend, 
at BAMcinematek. Friday features a 
selection of favorites from “Eyeworks,” 
an annual festival of abstract ani- 
mation in Chicago, and a twentieth- 
anniversary showing of Mamoru 
Oshii’s highly influential sci-fi film 
“Ghost in the Shell.” On Saturday, 
Tom Stathes, a collector of animated 
shorts from the early twentieth 
century, shares rare and saucy clips 
from the pre-Code era of Hollywood. 
On Sunday, the highlights include 


all too subject to the corrosive powers 
of time. The guiding conceit is that 
Holmes was a real person whose deeds 
were transcribed by Dr. Watson; the 
need for Conan Doyle thus evaporates. 
Holmes is played by Ian McKellen, 
who rejoins forces with the director; 
their previous collaboration was on 
“Gods and Monsters” (1998). The new 
film opens in 1947, at a time when the 
aging Holmes, recently returned from 
Japan, is cared for by his housekeeper 
(Laura Linney) and her young son 
(Milo Parker); in contrast to the look 
of the movie, which is decorous to a 
fault. Holmes is aggravated by the 
memory of an old case, from thirty 
years earlier, when he was asked to 
explain the curious conduct of a mother 
(Hattie Morahan) in mourning for 
her dead children. The heart of the 
tale is a finely wrought encounter 
between the sleuth and his prey, yet 
the central mystery feels, by Holmesian 
standards, barely worth unravelling. 
Much of the rest of the film, for some 
reason, is about bees.— (7/20/15) 
(In limited release.) 

Phoenix 

The German director Christian 
Petzold’s drama, a historical twist on 
Alfred Hitchcock’s “Vertigo,” stars Nina 
Hoss as Nelly Lenz, a Jewish survivor 
of Auschwitz, who suffers gunshot 
wounds to the face in the last days 
of the war. After facial-reconstruction 
surgery, she returns home to Berlin 
and finds her husband, Johannes 
(Johnny) Lenz (Ronald Zehrfeld), a 
pianist, working at a night club in the 
American sector. She doesn’t identify 
herself, and he doesn’t recognize her; 
rather, he thinks that she resembles 
Nelly to the extent that, with a little 


ABOVE 


a retrospective of “Sesame Street” 
animations and a 35-mm. screening 
of “The Care Bears Movie,” from 
1985. (animationblock.com.) 

Target First Saturdays 

In advance of the Labor Day carnival 
celebrations that fill the neighborhood 
around the Brooklyn Museum with 
West Indian spirit, the institution is 
devoting its next open house to art 
with Caribbean connections. The poet 
Arielle John hosts a presentation of 
carnival costumes, and the novelist 
Naomi Jackson, who was raised in 
Brooklyn and is of West Indian 
descent, discusses her new novel, 
“The Star Side of Bird Hill.” The 
filmmaker Selena Blake presents clips 
from her 2011 film, “Taboo Yardies,” 


effort, she could impersonate his late 
wife and claim her inheritance (since, 
as he knows, her entire family was 
killed by the Nazis). Petzold achieves 
a narrow but evocative realism on a 
slender budget, but the narrowness 
extends to his characters as well. His 
pristine academicism merely illustrates 
the story. The script’s spoonfuls of dia- 
logue take the place of visual conception 
and symbolic resonance; the lack of 
directorial style renders the story all 
the less plausible. Despite— or perhaps 
because of— its absurdities, though, 
the plot tautly builds suspense, and 
the ending is a legitimate corker. In 
German.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

Stagecoach 

With one foot in legend and the other 
in politics, John Ford’s 1939 Western 
reflects Depression-era conflicts in 
its romantic adventure. As a public 
coach loads up in Arizona territory, 
its driver (the great comic actor 
Andy Devine) and its passengers 
learn that they’re likely to face raids 
led by the Apache leader Geronimo. 
Among the voyagers are an alcoholic 
doctor (Thomas Mitchell) who is a 
veteran of the Union Army, an oily 
cardshark (John Carradine) who fought 
for the Confederacy, a prostitute 
(Claire Trevor) run out of town by 
bluenoses, and a plundering banker 
(Berton Churchill) whose nostrums 
could be taken from the Republican 
Party platform, then as now. The 
wild card is Ringo (John Wayne), 
who turns up in the desert, in one of 
Ford’s most dramatic images. He’s a 
famed young gunslinger who escaped 
from prison to seek revenge on the 
men who murdered his father and 
brother. The core of the drama is the 


BEYOND 


about the struggle for L.G.B.T.Q. 
rights in Jamaica. The youth project 
BombaYo performs the traditional 
bomba drumming of Puerto Rico, the 
Braata Folk Singers offer folk music 
from the West Indies, and the pianist 


young nation’s raw energy, the need to 
constrain that energy with law, and the 
abuses inflicted in the name of that 
law. The story’s stirring resolution only 
thinly papers over the painful notion 
that the country was outgrowing the 
heroes it needed.— R.B. (Museum of 
the Moving Image; Aug. 1.) 

Trainwreck 

After three successful seasons of “In- 
side Amy Schumer,” its creator gets a 
starring role outside the realm of TV. 
Schumer plays Amy— a romantically 
reckless, dirty-mouthed, and alcohol- 
laced writer living, working, and 
sleeping around in New York. Aghast 
at the idea of seeing a guy more than 
once, let alone settling down, she is 
shocked to find herself falling for a 
sports surgeon (Bill Hader) whom 
she interviews for a magazine. Any- 
one hoping that the movie, written 
by Schumer and directed by Judd 
Apatow, would have the courage of 
its own waywardness, or that Amy 
might push her lonely transgressions 
to the limit, will be disappointed to 
watch the plot acquire the softness of a 
regular rom-com, and even Schumer’s 
fiercest fans may wonder if they are 
still watching a bunch of funny sketches 
being strung together, as opposed to 
a feature film. There are sprightly 
supporting turns from Tilda Swinton, 
scarcely recognizable as an editor with 
a heart of flint, and from John Cena, 
as Amy’s muscular squeeze; on the 
other hand, Apatow seems to have 
issued an open invitation to random 
celebrities— LeBron James, Chris Evert, 
Amar’e Stoudemire, Matthew Brod- 
erick, and Marv Albert— to join the 
film and make it into a party. Nice 
try.— (7/20/15) (In wide release.) 


Elio Villafranca plays Cuban jazz. 
Klash City Sound System and Supa 
Frendz close the night with reggae, 
punk, and hip-hop mashups. (200 
Eastern Parkway, brooklynmuseum. 
org. Aug. 1.) 


READINGS AND TALKS 
McNally Jackson Books 

The translator and novelist Jesse Browner discusses his new book, “How 
Did I Get Here? Making Peace with the Road Not Taken,” joined by Alice 
Quinn, executive director of the Poetry Society of America. (52 Prince St. 
212-274-1160. July 28 at 7.) 

“Word for Word” 

The al-fresco reading series in Bryant Park continues with an evening 
co-hosted by Cave Canem, a nonprofit dedicated to promoting poetry by 
African-American writers. Brian Gilmore, JP Howard, and Angel Naftis 
will share their work. (42nd St. side of the park, between Fifth and Sixth 
Aves. 212-768-4242. Aug. 4 at 7.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

CHOMP CHOMP 

7 Cornelia St. (212-929-2888) 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, a man seated at a new restaurant from the chef Simpson Wong 
(Cafe Asean) recalled a college roommate who, having discovered fermented shrimp 
paste, would bring ajar of the stuff to the dining haU and slather it, experimentally, on 
grilled cheese sandwiches. Known in Malay as belacan, that stuff is the key to much 
of the Singaporean “hawker food” now being served in the space that housed Wong’s 
eponymous restaurant, which closed last summer for a revamp. Chomp Chomp is named 
after one of Singapore’s more famous food centers — ^large, open-air complexes with stalls 
selling cheap, classic Southeast Asian street fare. The restaurant is less frenetic than its 
namesake, but the room can get loud, and the impressive food arrives in the same colorful 
melamine dishware. 

Wong’s aim is less to intimidate you with spice than to woo you with depth of 
flavor. The eclectic assortment of dishes has influences from China, India, Indonesia, 
and Malaysia. Shrimp — ^whether whole or pulverized, fresh or fermented — is the great 
unifying taste. On a recent visit, buttery, cereal-encrusted head-on prawns, fried to a 
satisfying crisp, were bravely eaten whole. In an appetizer of chicken wings and Chinese 
celery, a shrimp-paste rub provided a pungent, garlicky funk (the effect is not unlike the 
ineffable magic that anchovies add to Caesar-salad dressing). Prawn mee, a noodle dish 
with spare ribs in a spicy shrimp broth, came with a Chinese spoon filled with sambal — a 
spicy condiment made with, you guessed it, shrimp paste. 

There are non-fishy flavors, too. A curry of tender lamb rendang is described as “slow 
cooked lamb shank in a million spices,” among them lemongrass, coriander, and star 
anise. Hainanese chicken rice is a simple, classic hawker dish of sUky roasted chicken — 
the rich skin of which is neither too soft nor too stiff, and exudes soy and sesame — with 
a side of ginger-garlic rice cooked with chicken broth. A lot of hawker food falls under 
the banner of “tastes much better than it looks,” including oh luak, an omelette with 
plump oysters loosed from their shells, and chye tao kueh, called “carrot cake” in Singapore, 
though it is neither carrot nor cake in the traditional sense. Cubes of shredded, 
compressed daikon radish, fried and tossed with shrimp, Chinese sausage, and a healthy 
dose of shrimp paste, evoke pork-belly fat, in a good way. 

Do not skip the cocktails. Try a margarita made with calamansi, a mandarin-kumquat 
hybrid, or the pina cha cha, the smoothest colada you’ll ever taste. Hidden in the latter are 
cubes of grass jelly, a Chinese dessert that tastes slightly bitter and slightly floral, like tea. 
For dessert, get the banana fritters, eat them hot, and wait for the kiss of spice. 

— Silvia Killingsworth 

Open daily for dinner. Entrees $12-$16. 
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DRINK 


BAR TAB LOOSIE ROUGE 

91 S. 6 th St., Brooklyn (718-384-2904) 

Few moments cinch the illusion 
of being chosen— Amy Schumer 
retweeting your joke, perhaps, or 
scoring an invite to the Met ball. But, 
for some, becoming a regular at the 
nominally New Orleans-themed bar 
Loosie Rouge is the latest mark of 
truly making it. Started in April by 
four friends, each his own flavor of 
scruffy hipster, the place has already 
been blessed by the cool kids. On a 
recent Sunday, the city’s surfing elite, 
it seemed, had come ashore to drink 
in the white-washed-brick room. One 
of the owners, Vincent Marino, threw 
double kisses all around. Panties, 
petite enough to fit the models 
clustered around the bar, hung like 
birthday bunting over the liquor 
bottles. Fittingly, and unfortunately, 
food isn’t available in the barroom. 
(For oysters Bloomberg and po’boys, 
head next door, to Loosie’s Kitchen.) 
But the draft cocktails of Arnaud 
Dissais, formerly the head bartender 
at Daniel, serve as a solid consolation 
prize. His Hurry-cane— questionably 
named but decidedly tasty, with 
fresh passion fruit, banana rum, 
lime, and a confident dose of chili 
pepper— is particularly transporting. 
The most intoxicating elixir of all is 
the atmosphere, which, you suddenly 
realize, is homey and warm. Stand 
around long enough and Vincent 
might offer you a share of his tequila 
bottle, welcoming you into the fold, 
one limeless shot at a time. 

—Becky Cooper 
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Courses' Improve Your Memory and 
Communication Skiiis with These Lessons 
You Can Take in Your Home or Car 



Memory is the most powerful tool 
of everyday life. Memory gives 
you the power to plan, to reason, 
to perceive, and to understand. In 
Scientific Secrets for a Powerful 
Memory, you’ll explore the real 
research on how memory func- 
tions — and then apply these find- 
ings to help you make better use 
of the memory abilities you have. 
You’ll emerge with the ability to 
process information more effec- 
tively and to increase your chance 
of remembering almost anything. 


One of the most important things 
you do on a daily basis is converse 
with others. Fortunately, it’s a skill 
set anyone can acquire and refine. 
How Conversation Works: 6 
Lessons for Better Communica- 
tion will teach you key strategies 
that can dramatically improve your 
ability to speak with anyone, from 
strangers to supervisors. Focus on 
the fundamental principles you 
need to become more conversa- 
tionally aware and savvy at home, 
at work, and beyond. 


Improve and enhance your public- 
speaking skills with time-tested 
techniques and strategies used 
by great orators in The Art of 
Public Speaking: Lessons from 
the Greatest Speeches in History. 
These 12 engaging and accessible 
lectures offer you helpful insights 
into preparing for public .speak- 
ing, crafting a great speech, and 
handling your audience. Learn 
the secrets of what makes history’s 
enduring speeches unforgettable, 
and speak better on any subject. 


Whether you realize it or not, 
you’re constantly surrounded by 
people and groups trying to influ- 
ence you. You can actively take 
charge of your decisions by grasp- 
ing the science behind 
how influence worLs. In Influence: 
Mastering Life’s Most Powerful 
Skill, discover everything you need 
to tap into the hidden powers of 
influence and persuasion — and use 
them to enhance your personal and 
professional life in ways you never 
thought possible. 


Course No. 1965 
6 Lectures 

(30 Minules/Leclure) 


Course No. 9382 
6 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 


Course No. 2031 
12 Lectures 

(30 Minutes/Lecture) 


Course No. 5972 

12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 



Order any one of these 
BEST-SELLING COURSES for only: 


$9.95 on CD or DVD 


+$5 Shipping and Handling 
Priority Code: 110356 


All orders subject to approval. 

Limit of one order per household. 

Cannot be combined with any other special offers or promotions. 
Offer valid for new customers only. 



ORDER TODAY! Sale Ends Sunday, August 6, 2015! 


www.THEGREATCOURSES.coni/6NYR 1-800-832-2412 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 


COMMENT 

BROKEN 


O n consecutive days last week, two Republican senators, 
both of whom are hoping to be the next President, 
released videos in which they destroyed stuff. First, Rand 
Paul went at a pile of paper, which he said was the United 
States tax code, with fire, a wood chipper, and a chain saw. 
(He wore safety goggles — he may be against regulations, 
but he’s also an ophthalmologist.) The next day saw Lind- 
sey Graham attacking his Samsung flip phone with a cleaver, 
a blender, and a golf club. He also dropped a concrete block 
on it, threw it off a roof, and doused it with lighter fluid and 
ignited it. These videos suggest that Fox News, which is 
co-hosting the first G.O.P. Presidential debate, in Cleve- 
land, on August 6th, should have in place firm rules regard- 
ing props, and that, perhaps, extra fire marshals should be 
deployed. With sixteen declared candidates, there is already 
a crowd-control problem; now the campaign threatens to 
be defined by demolition. 

The loose-haired agent of much of the chaos has been 
Donald J. Trump. About a week ago, John McCain, the Par- 
ty’s nominee in 2008, told Ryan Lizza, a writer for this mag- 
azine, that Tmmp had “fired up the crazies” in the G.O.P. 
with his descriptions of undocumented immigrants as rap- 
ists. Trump demanded an apology, and 
said that, anyway, McCain is “not a war 
hero.” Graham then asked that Tmmp 
“stop being a jackass.” Any New Yorker, 
having witnessed decades of the Don- 
ald, could have told Graham that this 
wasn’t going to happen. On Tuesday, 

Tmmp gave out Graham’s personal cell- 
phone number at a televised event in 
South Carolina. “Let’s try it,” Trump 
told the crowd. That inspired Graham, 
who had complained that Tmmp was 
turning the race “into a circus,” to make 
his video. 

Some other numbers that became 
public last week may cause the Repub- 
lican Party more worry. A Washington 
Porf/ABC News poU showed Trump 


in the lead among the candidates, with twenty-four per cent 
of the vote. Scott Walker had thirteen per cent, followed by 
Jeb Bush (twelve), Mike Huckabee (eight), and then, in 
order of diminishing returns, Marco Rubio, Ben Carson, 
Rand Paul, Ted Cruz, Rick Perry, Chris Christie, John 
Kasich (who signed on last week), Bobby Jindal, George 
Pataki, Rick Santorum, Carly Fiorina, and Lindsey Gra- 
ham — in last place but with a chance of moving up, now 
that Trump has made sure that everyone knows where to 
reach him, as soon as he gets a new phone. 

The poll results matter, even now, more than a year before 
the election, because Fox and the Ohio Republican Party, 
which are co-hosting the first debate (with Facebook), have 
said that the final five national poUs leading up to it will de- 
termine who takes part — just the top ten. If things keep going 
as they are, Tmmp will be front and center, and he may need 
to be restrained from slapping a gold-lettered nameplate on 
the lectern. Another reason that the stakes are so high is that 
other efforts to cull the field have failed. Jeb Bush, whose 
campaign and its associated super PAC have raised more than 
a hundred million dollars, can’t shake off the insurgents. In an 
attempt to make the primaries less of a carnival than they 
were in 2012, Reince Priebus, the Re- 
publican National Committee chairman, 
pushed to have only nine sanctioned de- 
bates. This creates a strong temptation 
for candidates to stage a scene while 
they can. The second debate, in Sep- 
tember, hosted by CNN, will also use 
polls to limit the participants to ten. 
(CNN and Fox will both hold second- 
ary events for any left-out candidates 
polling higher than one per cent.) For 
the hopefuls at the bottom of the list, 
this is the moment to make some noise. 

It’s hard enough to be heard in a 
crowded room without having to com- 
pete with a man who ended the week 
in Laredo, Texas, so that he could in- 
spect the border, professing, “They say 
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it’s a great danger, but I have to do it.” (He added that, once 
he is elected, “the Hispanics” are “going to love Trump.”) It’s 
harder stUl when you’re trying not to offend his supporters. 
After Trump insulted Mexicans last month. Bush said that 
he was personally offended, but others were more cautious. 
Christie commented that although some of Trump’s remarks 
may be “inappropriate,” he is “a good guy.” Cruz said, “I think 
he speaks the truth.” But if Trump weren’t around would the 
other Republicans behave that much more responsibly? 

There is a serious discussion to be had over the Iran deal, 
yet the G.O.P. contenders seem willing to shatter years of 
diplomacy in the name of grandstanding. Cruz announced 
that “the Obama Administration will become the leading 
financier of terrorism against America in the world,” and 
Graham thought that the deal looked like “a death sentence 
for the State of Israel.” Rubio, in a Trump-like move, said 
that Obama lacked “class. ’’Bush and Walker got into a fight 
about whether they’d renounce the deal and start planning 
military strikes on Inauguration Day or wait until the first 
Cabinet meeting. Saying it’s Trump who’s wrecking the Re- 
publican Party ignores the ways that he embodies it. 

Trump is not going to be elected, but he is intent enough 
on staying in the race to have filed financial-disclosure paper- 
work with the F.E.C. — a step that many observers thought he 


would stop short of — and he prompdy put out a press release 
stating his worth at “TEN BILLION DOLLARS.” {Forbes esti- 
mates four hiUion; the biggest discrepancy comes from Trump’s 
assertion that his name alone is worth three billion.) In this 
election, the post-Citizens United financing mechanisms have 
fully matured, effectively removing the limits and the disclo- 
sure requirements for individual donations to campaigns. The 
money may have to be laundered through a super PAC, but 
that is just a formality. This distorts the process in both par- 
ties and might help explain the large assortment of candidates. 
Cmz may seem like a preening opportunist, unpopular among 
his colleagues, but, having attracted more than fifty million 
dollars in contributions, he is a credible candidate. The Times 
reported that a significant portion of his early money came 
from a single donor: Robert Mercer, a hedge-fund executive 
who is so private that one of the few traces of his personal life 
in the public record is a lawsuit that he brought against a toy 
company that installed a model train set in his home and, he 
felt, overcharged him — ^by two million dollars. 

To mount a Presidential campaign these days, you need 
just two people: a candidate and a wealthy donor. Or, in 
Trump’s case, just one: he is his own billionaire. And he is 
the unadorned face of American politics. 

— Amy Davidson 


WkR ROOM 
REVVING UP 



R ound 1: Uber, New York City di- 
. vision. Last week, the de Blasio 
administration dropped its plans to 
limit the car-service app’s growth while 
it studies the impact of ride-hailing 
apps on traffic. The decision ended 
weeks of public squabbling. On its side, 
Uber had David Plouffe, its new chief 
adviser; robocalls; TV ads; celebrity 
Twitter accounts (Kate Upton, Neil 
Patrick Harris, and Ashton Kutcher 
weighed in); and the Governor, who 
called Uber a “great invention” of the 
“new economy.” 

On the other side were supporters 
of the yellow-cab industry — a diverse 
and not altogether harmonious coali- 
tion, including fleet owners and driv- 
ers. On Wednesday night, about fifteen 
yellow-cab drivers assembled in a con- 
ference room at the headquarters of 
the New York Taxi Workers Alliance, 
in Long Island City, to come up with 
a counterattack. The drivers were part 
of an elite subgroup: they owned their 


own taxi medallions, which they’d spent 
years paying for. (In 2014, a medallion 
went for more than a million dollars.) 
“We invested all our money — for me, 
over twenty- five years,” Amrik Singh, 
a Sikh with a turban and a white beard, 
said. “Who is thinking of us?” They 
called de Blasio “a coward” for failing 
to protect their investments by regu- 
lating ride-hailing apps. Satwinder 
Singh, another Sikh, provided an anal- 
ogy: “The city is the father and mother. 
They created the yellow cab as the 
baby. Now they’re refusing to take care 
of it!” 

Lai Singh continued the analogy, 
bringing up the fifty-cent tax on cab 
fares, which goes to the M.T.A. “We’re 
giving them eighty-five million dol- 
lars a year! And yet everybody accepts 
Uber is the stepfather and all the pol- 
iticians are the stepsons!”The cabbies 
applauded. 

Sergio Cabrera, who wore a car key 
on a lanyard around his neck, said, “We 
have to stop them.” Pasang Sherpa, 
part of a group of soft-spoken Nepalis, 
said, “We have to get all the medal- 
lion owners and make a procession to 
City Hall! For one hour.” 

“For one month!” Sonam Sherpa, 
who sat next to him, said. He added, 
“I think we should do like in Paris,” 


where taxi-drivers shut down traffic at 
airports and major intersections. 

Seydou Bah, thirty-one and from 
Mali, aspires to be an owner-driver. “If 
we do not stop Uber, Uber is going to 
terrorize us forever,” he said. He held 
up his cell phone and pitched an idea. 
“If people do not turn on their phones, 
Uber’s not going to make money. Why 
don’t we launch a campaign like that?” 

Beresford Simmons, who is from 
Jamaica, rolled his eyes. “You think 
people will turn off their phones?”The 
conversation turned into a shouting 
match. 

Cabrera tried to restore order. “Can 
I just say the plan?” he said. “Listen. 
We have — how many medallions are 
there? Let’s say five thousand. We 
need to form a coalition with the 
Sikhs, we need to get the Nepalese 
together, the Spanish guys, the Hai- 
tian guys.” He continued, “But the 
most important thing that we need? 
Is financing.” He proposed that me- 
dallion owners contribute a hundred 
dollars a week — “That’s five hundred 
thousand dollars!” — to hire lawyers 
and lobbyists. “This is a biUion-dol- 
lar business. We can’t keep running it 
the way we did back in the day, when 
we used to buy used police cars and 
paint them yellow.” 
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Cabrera went on, “Why is it that 
these people are so in love with Uber? 
What is it that we don’t have? We have 
an app!”The taxi apps, Way2Ride and 
RideLinQi were created by the com- 
panies that run the credit-card-pay- 
ment systems, and they connect driv- 
ers with fares. He complained about 
the way Uber promoted its carpool 
program — “We yellow taxis do that, 
too, every morning at Seventy-ninth 
and York!” — and its ads claiming that 
yellow taxis refuse to pick up minori- 
ties. “This is one of the things that I 
want to fight!” 

Simmons said, “Let’s be fair, man. 
Some of the drivers — I would say at 
least fifteen to twenty per cent — re- 
fuse to pick up black folks. They figure 
the average black person is going to 
Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens.” 

Satwinder Singh said, “Everybody 
knows when you go to the outer bor- 
oughs people mn away without paying.” 

Simmons said, “Yesterday, it hap- 
pened to me in Manhattan. A white 
kid on Bleecker Street wanted to go 
down to Alphabet City. He just got 
out of the cab and walked away.” 

Simmons suggested coordinating 
with the taxi fleet owners. Cabrera re- 
sponded, “Remember, the problem 
with those guys is they’re elite. They’re 
super-rich. They don’t want to mingle 
with us.” He went on, “It’s the same 
with us medallion owners — and be 
honest! We think we’re better than the 
regular drivers. And we’re not!” 

The drivers clapped. One yelled, 
“Truth talk!” Cabrera shook his head. 
“I don’t want to be a leader,” he said. 
“I don’t have the patience.” 

— Lizzie Widdicombe 


DEPT. OF HOOPLA 
CHUM 



L istening party: Is this a thing now? 

J A recording artist has a new album, 
and the record company invites jour- 
nalists to come listen to it, prior to its 
release, with the artist in attendance. 
The presence of the artist is the lure. 
Actually, this kind of thing has been 


a thing for as long as anyone in the music 
industry can remember, but now that no 
one sits down and listens to albums any- 
more — and now that the easiest way to 
get someone to listen to something new 
is to send a link — this thing maybe more 
of a thing than it used to be. 

Last Tuesday night. Republic Records 
threw a listening party, at Electric Lady 
Studios, on Eighth Street, to allow se- 
lect guests (which is to say merely that 
they’d been selected) to hear “Crosseyed 
Heart,” Keith Richards’s first solo album 
since 1992 — and to meet Richards. The 
prospect of hanging out with Keef was, 
even for hardened hacks, a little like a 
summons to share a corral with a unicorn. 

Listeners (a few dozen) were greeted 
in the front lounge by a tail man who 
was guarding an array of fancy Macin- 
tosh stereo components worth (he said) 
a total of two hundred and five thou- 
sand dollars. But this wasn’t the listen- 
ing place. After turning over your cell 
phone, you went down a hallway to the 
studio itself, where couches and rows of 
chairs faced a pair of big speakers and a 
kind of diorama of uncertain authentic- 
ity: a padded chair, a microphone, and 
a table with an ashtray and a pack of 
Marlboros on it. Real recording equip- 
ment had been pushed out of the way: 
a Yamaha grand, a Hammond B-3, and 
a rack of coiled audio jacks. Waiters came 
around with wine and canapes. An at- 
tentive listener could hear, above the 
sound of old blues, listening-party talk: 

“I invited all these people, and now 
I’m, like, who’s here?” 

“I’m so sorry to be asking this, but 
my editor wants a few grafs.” 

“I love the Who.” 

“You weren’t in L.A. for that small 
stuff.” 

“Tuna tartare with coconut rice?” 

After half an hour, Richards came in 
through the control-room door. The 
calculus of people not noticing him, pre- 
tending not to notice him, or really no- 
ticing him was hard to decipher; the 
efforts of middle-aged men to appear 
cool in the presence of such a figure give 
off a particular pheromone. Richards, 
in a snakeskin jacket and a Rasta head- 
band, was laughing and loose-jointed, 
drinking out of a Solo cup. The listen- 
ers converged on him and took turns 
greeting him. To go by his ebullience 
(no amp-ravaged listener more than a 


pace away could hope to discern actual 
words), Richards seemed to know some 
of the guests and to be treating those 
whom he did not know as though he 
might have met them before. 

The Rolling Stones, through the years, 
have been master RR. stuntmen. Flat- 
bed tmck, train, yacht, blimp. Had Rich- 
ards, with or without the Stones, ever 
done the listening-party thing? “I don’t 
think so — maybe once or twice,” he said. 



Keith Richards 


What about in the sixties? He gave a 
good-natured shmg. 

Then it was listening time. He made 
a few remarks. “Have a listen, see what 
you think, and if you like it go and buy 
it.” The album commenced with a solo 
blues number. Richards called out, 
“Louder!” and gestured toward the con- 
trol booth, pointing up with his middle 
finger. After a few verses of blues, Rich- 
ards — on the album — said abruptly, 
“That’s all I got,” and then a rock-and- 
roll song kicked in. He and Steve Jordan, 
the dmmmer, who is his co-writer and 
co-producer on “Crosseyed Heart,” stood 
in a back corner, under the exit sign, crack- 
ing inaudible jokes. No one sat in the 
chair with the ashtray and the cigarettes. 

As the album went along, you no- 
ticed that this was as much a not-listen- 
ing party as a listening party, because, 
even when the music was playing, peo- 
ple kept talking. For many people, even 
professional listeners, listening isn’t par- 
tying. It’s work. And this was a party. 

One rule of the listening party is that 
listeners can’t publish a review of what’s 
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being listened to until its release date 
nears. But this much can be said. The 
album was good to listen to: the songs 
had sturdy titles — “Something for Noth- 
ing, S uspicious , ” “Amnesia. ’’The third 
song from the last was Richards’s growly 
take on the old standard “Goodnight 
Irene.” If you were listening, you could 
hear the real Richards call out “Good- 
night Irene!” and then watch him wave 
and slip out through the door. 

— Nick Paumgarten 


PARTY ROCK DEPT. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE 50N 



R ob Gronkowski, the New England 
Patriots tight end, is an affable red- 
wood celebrated almost as much for his 
beer chugging and his shirtless dancing 
as for his touchdown spiking — Gronk- 
ing, to some. He is far from studious. 
Appearing on Jimmy Kimmel’s show 
last year, he said that the last book he 
could recall reading (in ninth grade) was 
“A Mockingbird to Remember”: a slip 
or a joke, in either case echoing a con- 
temporary work of fan fiction called “A 


Gronking to Remember: Book One in 
the Rob Gronkowski Erotica Series,” an 
excerpt of which he then read aloud for 
Kimmel’s viewers. “I took my white un- 
derwear and turned it into a man thong, 
which brought the craziness to an even 
higher level.” Oops, sorry — that comes 
from page 118 of “It’s Good to Be 
Gronk,” the tight end’s memoir, which 
has just been published by Derek Jeter’s 
imprint at Simon & Schuster. “Got these 
four dimes (hot chicks rated a 10) to 
come up to our room. . . .The hottest one 
said,‘Mmmm,’as she excitedly grabbed 
the chip bag.” Memoir again: page 151. 

It’s good to be Gronk, but it’s bet- 
ter to be Gronk in the afternoon, if not 
late at night. On a recent weekday morn- 
ing, amid bookish obligations and 
signings, the goofy Gronkowski grin 
seemed in relatively scant evidence. 
“Yeah, we’re done,” Gronkowski said, 
after sitting down at a conference table 
in the Starrett-Lehigh Building and 
taking large bites of an egg sandwich. 
“We’re crashing. We’ve been up since, 
like, seven.” He was dressed in a black 
T-shirt and camouflage shorts, an out- 
fit that looked suspiciously similar to 
what he’d worn to a party — held in his 
honor — the night before. 

Rob is the fourth of five boys reared 
by Diane and Gordy Gronkowski, in 


Buffalo. Three of the five have played 
in the N.RL. Gordy, wearing jeans and 
a white T-shirt with rolled sleeves, 
joined his author son and some old 
Gronkowski friends in the conference 
room and introduced himself as Papa 
Gronk. “I was called Gronk in college,” 
Gordy said. “Actually, they had a dino- 
saur — Gronk’s got something to do 
with a dinosaur. I forget what it was, 
though. But Gronk’s been around for 
ages.” He added, “Remember Bronco 
BiUy? I was Gronko BHy.” 

The book describes Gordy as “Big 
G . . . one of the most legendary fathers 
in the history of the world” and “the 
innovator of the Party Rockers!” 

“The rules of the house were: no hit- 
ting in the face and no hitting in the 
balls,” Gordy said. “They just went to 
town on each other until they were so 
tired they couldn’t do it anymore.” 
Gordy, who is fifty-six, looked more 
alert than his son. “I think that they 
find it hard to keep up with me,” he 
said, eying the younger men. “I stiU run 
hard. I think I stayed out till three- 
thirty.” Rob, for his part, claimed to have 
turned in at around 2 A.M. 

The conference room belonged to the 
Players’Tribune, Derek Jeter’s new plat- 
form for athletes to speak directly to their 
fans, without the interference of sniping 
journalists. Jeter wasn’t around, and Rob 
admitted, “I’ve never seen him party-rock, 
actually,”before turning to his father and 
asking, “Who are some other athletes 
that could party-rock with us?” 

“Mojo Rawley,” Gordy said, and re- 
minded Rob that it was Mojo’s birthday. 

“He parties,” Rob agreed. “He’s in 
the WWE. He’s our boy. He’s the 
No. 1 party rocker of aU times.” 

“I don’t think there’s anybody else 
that would really party-rock that could 
stay up with us,” Gordy said. 

“Yeah, no one can stay up with us,” 
Rob said. “We party-rock too hard.” 

Party rocking, according to the 
Gronkowskis, is a subset of partying 
in which the drinking and dancing are 
rapid and aggressive. “It is the best car- 
dio workout ever,” Rob writes. “So ac- 
tually, even when I am partying, I am 
working out.” Often, it involves mak- 
ing impromptu Slip ’N Slides, indoors, 
using dish detergent or other house- 
hold lubricants. “We try it about ev- 
erywhere,” Rob said, alluding to hotel 



suites, living rooms, and hallways. 
“Sometimes it doesn’t work too well.” 
The catch is that party rockers do not 
use hard dmgs, only alcohol — thus the 
pride taken in staying up. 

“I would say everyone’s been hit with 
a marker before, when they fell asleep 
throughout the years,” Rob said, ex- 



Kob Gronkowski 


plaining another timeless Gronk tradi- 
tion, in which passed-out party rock- 
ers awake to find their faces decorated. 

“You got markered out one day, and 
you came downstairs,” Gordy said, 
pointing at a friend named Sweet Pete. 
“I’m trying to keep a straight face, and 
he’s got a drawing of a penis pointed 
at his mouth!” 

“Yeah, that was me,” Sweet Pete said, 
hardly looking up from his phone. 

“I would just sit at the table and keep 
the conversation going, because I want 
him to go home with it!” Gordy said. 

“Yep, that’s a classic,” Rob said. 

— Ben McGrath 


DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
AMO, AMA5 



J oshua Katz, professor of classics at 
Princeton (dark suit, high forehead, 
merry eyes behind Santa Claus glasses), 
lectured to a group of eighteen New 
York City high-school Latin teachers 
on a recent morning in a room at the 


Institute for the Study of the Ancient 
World, on East Eighty-fourth Street, 
and revved their brains to almost red- 
line speed. These teachers could easily 
handle it. They sat and listened and 
asked pertinent questions like the stu- 
dents whom teachers hope to have. Sam 
Swope, the white-maned president of 
the Academy for Teachers, made a wel- 
coming speech telling them how out- 
standing they were. The academy reg- 
ularly rewards the best city-area K-12 
teachers with high-powered daylong 
enrichment gatherings like this one. 

Subject of lecture: The Proto-Indo- 
European roots of the Latin language. 
Professor Katz loves a blackboard, but 
win settle for a whiteboard in a pinch. 
As he talked, he tossed a blue felt- tipped 
marker from hand to hand. On the 
smooth white, his rapidly sketched blue 
lines veered, with occasional squeaks, this 
way and that — from modern English, 
which we understand, to Shakespearean 
English, which we pretend to under- 
stand but kind of don’t, to Chaucerian 
English, which we don’t pretend to un- 
derstand, and then to Old English. The 
lines then went from German to Mid- 
dle High German (close relative of Yid- 
dish), to Old High German, connected 
somehow to East Germanic Gothic, to 
West Germanic, to Dutch and Frisian, 
and onward to North Germanic, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, Danish, and Icelandic. 
Languages and facts flew like sparks 
from a grindstone and skidded bluely 
onto the board. 

A few swipes of a cloth, and many 
centuries of Northern European lan- 
guage evolution disappeared. Then, 
“LATIN,” he wrote, near the bottom of 
the board. The Latin that Latin teach- 
ers teach is the classic form that pre- 
vailed in Rome for about three hundred 
years — from 100 B.C. to 200 A.D. Pro- 
fessor Katz sketched lines connecting it 
to Old Latin, then to Older Latin, then 
to Very Old Latin, which dates to about 
the eighth century B.C. Very Old Latin 
is as far from Cicero and Julius Caesar 
as Chaucer’s English is from us, said 
Professor Katz. Passing mention was 
made of Plautus Livius Andronicus, who 
created the first Latin literature by trans- 
lating Homer from the Greek, in 240 
B.C.; of the familial connection between 
Latin and Gujarati and other languages 
of India but not between Latin and He- 


brew; and of the word experts at NASA 
who have tried to find ways in which hu- 
mans may communicate with space aliens, 
should that ever become necessary. 

To illustrate the morphological na- 
ture of Very Old Latin, Professor Katz 
handed out photocopies of a drawing of 
a gold pin called the Fibula Praenestina, 
which dates from the sixth to the eighth 
centuries B.C. The pin had been used, 
possibly, as a fastener for a garment. On 
the pin’s shaft were marks that were ap- 
parently letters but looked like what you 
might scratch on a lawn tool so that you 
could reclaim it after lending it to your 
neighbor. “If those are letters, what do 
we want them to say?” Professor Katz 
asked. “It’s unlikely they say something 
like ‘I’m with Stupid’ — right?” By Soc- 
ratic questioning, he led the teachers to 
discern Latinate forms in the letters. To 
do that, the inscription had to be read 
from right to left, the usual direction for 
Very Old Latin. “And what, by the way, 
is the word for writing that goes in one 
direction, gets to the end, turns, and then 
goes back in the other direction? Our 
favorite Greek adverb? Comes from the 
words meaning ‘as the ox plows’?” asked 
Professor Katz. All eighteen teachers 
answered, as one, “Boustrophedon!” He 
repeated the word, happily, because it is 
fun to say. Accent on the last syllable: 
“Bou-stroph-e-DON!” 

Another key to translating the Fib- 
ula Praenestina’s inscription was mak- 
ing the intuitive leap that it had been 
written in the voice of the pin itself — 
that is, like “I’m with Stupid,” it is in 
the first person. Thus the words on the 
pin read “Manius made me for Numar- 
ius.”The pin’s Very Old Latin used case 
endings similar to those of Greek, 
showing both languages in the process 
of evolving from a common Indo- 
European source. 

During lunch, the teachers talked 
about how the definition of the Latin 
word praeda, which means “plunder or 
booty,” causes students to laugh hys- 
terically (cf. a more recent meaning of 
“booty”), and how useless the A.P 
Latin exam’s Virgil section is, and how 
boys don’t like to sit still. “Amazing 
program!” said Alexa Jervis, teacher of 
Latin I-III at the BucHey School. “And 
it was great just to be in a room with 
grownups aU day.” 

— Ian Frazier 
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ANNAL5 OF EXCAVATION 

UNDERWORLD 


How the Sinaloa drug cartel digs its tunnels. 

BY MONTE REEL 



At 8:52 P.M. on July 11th, Joaquin 
Jr\^ Guzman Loera, the drug king- 
pin known as El Chapo, sat on the bed 
of his cell in Altiplano, Mexico’s only 
super-maximum-security prison. Sur- 
veillance footage appears to show a 
small screen glowing on a table 
nearby — inmates are not allowed cell 
phones, but this rule is not always en- 
forced. Guzman changed his shoes, 
walked to a shower area in the corner 
of the cell, and knelt behind a waist- 
high concrete partition, out of view of 
security cameras. Six seconds later, he 
was gone. 

A rough-edged opening, about 
twenty inches square, had been cut into 


the floor. According to Mexico’s na- 
tional-security commissioner, Guzman 
climbed into the hole and down a lad- 
der, entering a 4,921-foot-long tunnel. 
Fluorescent lights hung from a ceil- 
ing-mounted PVC pipe, which also 
brought fresh air into the passageway. 
Metal tracks had been bolted to the 
ground, allowing an ad-hoc vehicle — a 
railcar rigged to the frame of a small 
motorcycle — to be driven from one 
end of the tunnel to the other. The 
gray stone walls, about thirty inches 
apart, were scored with jagged marks 
made by electric spades; Guzman’s 
shoulders probably brushed the walls 
as he passed. 


The tunnel ended beneath a small 
cinder-block house in an open fleld. 
As Guzman climbed a wooden ladder 
toward ground level, he passed the ev- 
idence of what seemed to be a months- 
long engineering project: a generator, 
which had powered the tools that work- 
men used to build the tunnel; a heavy- 
duty electric winch, to lower machin- 
ery into the pit; gallons of hydraulic 
fluid; coils of steel mesh. 

Guzman’s method of escape should 
have surprised no one. Last year, in 
Culiacan, he evaded Mexican marines 
by disappearing into a network of sub- 
terranean passageways connecting 
seven houses. He did not invent smug- 
gling tunnels — bank robbers, rum- 
runners, and guerrillas had used them 
for decades — but his criminal enter- 
prise, the Sinaloa drug cartel, built 
the first cross-border narcotunel., in 
1989. Since then, Sinaloa has refined 
the art of underground construction 
and has used tunnels more effectively 
than any criminal group in history. 

In the past quarter century, offi- 
cials have discovered a hundred and 
eighty-one illicit passages under the 
U.S. -Mexico border. Most have been 
short, narrow “gopher holes” just big 
enough for a person to crawl through. 
Sinaloa specializes instead in infra- 
structural marvels that federal agents 
call supertunnels. Agents estimate 
that a single supertunnel takes sev- 
eral months and more than a million 
dollars to build. Many include eleva- 
tors, electric lights, ventilation ducts, 
and cleverly disguised entry and exit 
shafts. They can reach as deep as sev- 
enty feet, and they tend to be tall 
enough for an adult to walk or ride 
through. 

These days, most of Sinaloa’s su- 
pertunnels are used to ferry drugs 
across the border, from Garita de Otay, 
an industrial neighborhood in north- 
ern Tijuana, to Otay Mesa, a similar 
area in southern San Diego. Otay 
Mesa, which is bounded on the north 
by Brown Field Municipal Airport 
and on the south by Mexico, consists 
of highways, strip malls, and a few 
hundred warehouses clustered near 
the border. Most supertunnels termi- 
nate inside these warehouses, making 
them difficult to detect. 

The amount of warehouse space 


San Diego is “a candy store for smugglers, ” a Tunnel Task Force agent said. 
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in Otay Mesa has nearly quadrupled 
since the mid-nineties, and the ex- 
pansion has been almost as frenetic 
in Garita de Otay Forklifts, jackham- 
mers, and heavy vehicles attract little 
attention. Cartel tmcks back into load- 
ing bays, pallets are loaded in, and the 
drugs are delivered north to distribu- 
tion hubs. There are three official bor- 
der crossings near Otay Mesa; one, 
for commercial vehicles, is inside the 
industrial zone. “All of this has cre- 
ated a candy store for smugglers,” a 
U.S. agent told me. “This whole area 
belongs to them.” 

Hundreds of federal agents — from 
Border Patrol, Homeland Security In- 
vestigations, the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, and Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement — work in a pair 
of large unmarked buildings on the 
edge of the Otay Mesa district. Among 
them are the ten members of the San 
Diego Tunnel Task Force, a multi- 
agency group created in 2003. The 
agents have found an average of two 
tunnels a year, but most of the people 
they have arrested have been low-tier 
Sinaloa operatives such as truck driv- 
ers and warehouse supervisors. Infor- 
mation within the cartel is compart- 
mentalized, so that even when workers 
are caught and tempted with plea bar- 
gains they are unable to divulge much 
actionable intelligence. 

“There are so many questions, ”Tim 
Durst, a former Tunnel Task Force su- 
pervisor, told the Wall Street Journal, 
in 2013. “What are their techniques? 
How the heck do they build these 
things so well?” 

Recent investigations — including a 
pending case involving a man believed 
to have been Sinaloa’s highest-rank- 
ing tunnel manager — have provided 
some answers. Sherri Hobson, a fed- 
eral prosecutor in San Diego, told me, 
“I think it’s a very small group of elite 
members of the cartel that are doing 
this. This is highly sophisticated work. 
A lot of people think that you have a 
shovel and you dig. That’s not the way 
it works.” 

I n December of 2012, a nineteen- 
year-old named Fernando walked 
into Mama Mia, a pizzeria in a Ti- 
juana strip mall, and asked for a job 
application. As he fiUed out the form. 


a stranger entered the shop. Accord- 
ing to statements later collected by 
Mexican authorities, the man handed 
Fernando his phone number and asked 
whether he wanted a job cleaning a 
convenience store. 

Fernando never heard back from 
Mama Mia. Eventually, desperate for 
work, he called the stranger’s number 
and met him at the strip mall. The 
man offered good money — twelve 
hundred pesos (about seventy-five 
dollars) a week — and Fernando agreed 
to go with him to look at the job site. 
From the strip mall, a highway leads 
north, past the graffiti-covered con- 
crete walls surrounding the Tijuana 
Airport to the pitted roads of Garita 
de Otay, where convoys of eighteen- 
wheelers stir up dust that never quite 
settles. The warehouses, bland and 
beige, resemble cardboard boxes. 

They stopped in front of a struc- 
ture with no identifying marks except 
the street address, stencilled in black. 
Inside, behind a rolling gate, was a 
loading bay big enough to accommo- 
date a dump truck. Inside was a stor- 
age room with cinder-block walls. 
Fernando didn’t see anyone else in the 
storage room — just a deep hole and 
sacks of dirt. The man told Fernando 
that things had changed: he would be 
digging a tunnel, not cleaning a store. 
If he tried to leave, he and his family 
would be killed. 

Around that time, sixteen other 
men fell into the same trap. Across 
Tijuana, at bus stations and on busy 
street corners, they were lured to the 
warehouse by the prospect of tempo- 
rary jobs. Some said that they had 
been promised safe passage across the 
border in exchange for a few hours of 
construction work. Fernando was the 
youngest of them, and one of only 
two Tijuana natives. Most were la- 
borers from Mexico’s rural interior 
who had travelled north seeking 
opportunity. 

According to the men, the over- 
seer of the project, who called him- 
self Carlos, was in his mid-thirties, 
with a thin, weedy mustache and a 
baseball cap pulled low over his brow. 
Carlos split the men into two groups. 
Fernando worked the day shift, from 
6 A.M. to 6 P.M.; at night, he slept in 
the warehouse with the rest of his 
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crew. Carlos brought the workers 
food and made sure no one left the 
building. 

From an opening in the floor of 
the storage room, a shaft descended 
about thirty-five feet to a small cham- 
ber, where grapefruit-size rocks were 
embedded in the soil. Most of the 
time, five or six men worked inside 
the chamber, lengthening it into a 
tunnel by chipping away 
at the earth with hand- 
held electric spades and 
filling sandbags with dirt 
and rocks. Three other 
workers hauled the bags 
out using a makeshift 
elevator — a large metal 
cage connected to an 
electric pulley system. 

The sandbags were then 
piled onto wooden pallets in the load- 
ing bay. Occasionally, Carlos was 
joined by other overseers, who wore 
ski masks. Theyd threaten to beat the 
workmen if their northward progress 
slowed. The workers gained about five 
metres a day. At that rate, they would 
pass the border in about three months 
and reach Otay Mesa a few weeks 
later. 

Photos subsequently showed that 
the ceiling of the tunnel was slightly 
arched, a standard characteristic of 
Sinaloa supertunnels, which helps to 
distribute the pressure of the earth and 
prevent collapse. The red beam of a 
laser pointer, running through the dusty 
air in the center of the passageway, 
kept the diggers on course. In humid, 
confined spaces, oxygen can drop to 
fatal levels. With pipe clamps, the men 
affixed a black plastic tube to the 
top of the tunnel for ventilation. They 
laid two metal tracks, which enabled 
them to ferry debris back to the ele- 
vator in a miner’s cart. Later, the rails 
could carry drug shipments to Otay 
Mesa. 

The walls retained their form as 
the men worked, but threats were ever 
present. The history of subterranean 
excavation, from the ancient Egyp- 
tians to the coal miners of Appala- 
chia, is dense with tragedy — any strike 
of a pickaxe can release a deadly rush 
of groundwater, spark a methane fire- 


ball, or dismpt the soil enough to cause 
a collapse. In “A History of Tun- 
nels,” the historian Patrick Beaver 
writes that even as late as the mid- 
twentieth century it was estimated 
that for every mile of tunnel built one 
worker died. 

The biggest risk to the Tijuana 
diggers was probably groundwater. 
In the Otay Mesa region, its pres- 
ence is unusually diffi- 
cult to predict. “One 
year, you might hit mas- 
sive amounts of ground- 
water,” a U. S. agent who 
examines tunnels in 
the area told me. “Then 
you might go a mile 
east or west, within a 
couple of months, and 
there might not be 
any groundwater at all.” The captive 
diggers had little choice but to keep 
going. They followed a slight upward 
grade, which was likely a safety pre- 
caution: if they encountered ground- 
water, it could flow downhill, to the 
origin of the tunnel, where it would 
be pumped out. 

In February, 2013, the Mexican 
Army, acting on an anonymous tip, 
raided the warehouse in Tijuana. The 
first person they encountered was a 
surprised twenty- five-year-old named 
Juan Jose, who was in a bathroom, his 
face coated in dust. Nearby, two men 
hauled sacks of dirt out of the eleva- 
tor. While the soldiers talked to the 
men, four others remained in the 
chamber, wondering why it was tak- 
ing so long for the elevator to come 
back down. Eventually, aU the work- 
ers were brought in for questioning, 
but they claimed to have no knowl- 
edge of drugs or smuggling. Carlos 
might have been able to tell the po- 
lice more, but, according to the work- 
ers, he had left the building twenty 
minutes earlier, “to go to the store.” 
Based on the tunnel’s location and 
design, the police assumed that it was 
the work of the Sinaloa cartel, but 
they made no more arrests. 

Fernando and the other diggers were 
taken to La Mesa prison, about four 
miles from the warehouse, where they 
are still being held. They may have 


been lucky to be arrested. Joseph Di- 
Meglio, the head of the Tunnel Task 
Force, told me that, when a tunnel is 
finished, diggers are sometimes recap- 
tured and forced to work on another 
project. Other times, he said, “the car- 
tel takes them out back, you know, and 
gets rid of them.” 

G uzman founded the Sinaloa car- 
tel in the mid-eighties. By the 
end of the decade, the Arellano Felix 
Organization controlled the border 
near Tijuana. Guzman took over smug- 
gling routes farther east, in Arizona. 
He hired pilots to fly shipments of co- 
caine from Colombia to private land- 
ing strips in Mexico. The drugs were 
loaded into vans fitted with false floors 
and then driven to Douglas, Arizona, 
and from there to Los Angeles. Using 
that method, Guzman was able to 
smuggle in three tons of cocaine a 
month. 

One of Guzman’s associates was Fe- 
lipe de Jesus Corona-Verbera, a 1980 
graduate of the University of Guada- 
lajara’s architecture school, who drove 
a gray Chrysler New Yorker, wore fine 
suits, and carried an attache case. Co- 
rona-Verbera visited one cartel-owned 
property after another: a warehouse in 
Guanajuato; a supermarket in Guada- 
lajara; a rural compound where Guz- 
man kept lions, bears, and crocodiles. 
He and Guzman appeared to be close 
friends. Miguel Angel Martinez, a 
member of the cartel, later told US. 
prosecutors that Corona-Verbera was 
the only person he’d ever heard ad- 
dressing Guzman with the informal 
tu; everyone else used the more defer- 
ential usted. 

In 1989, Corona-Verbera, with his 
wife and children, moved into a trailer 
park on Route 666 in Douglas. He 
hired a local contractor, William 
Woods, to build a gazebo beside his 
trailer. He also hired Woods for a big- 
ger project: a two-thousand-square- 
foot warehouse, to be built about a 
block from the Mexican border. The 
blueprints looked professional, but 
oddities soon emerged. Corona- 
Verbera said that the building would 
be used as a wash bay, to hose down 
trucks. His plans called for drain 
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openings, but, according to Adalberto 
Romero, a worker at the site, the open- 
ings did not lead to functional drains. 
He asked Corona-Verbera about this. 
“He said I had nothing to do with it, 
to just shut up and continue doing it,” 
Romero said. One night, at a nearby 
work site just south of the border, 
Romero saw more than twenty work- 
men, who appeared to be from rural 
Mexico, pushing wheelbarrows in the 
dark. 

Within a few months, the cartel 
had its first supertunnel. It originated 
at a Sinaloa-owned house in Agua Pri- 
eta, a Mexican border town, and ended 
some three hundred feet away, at the 
warehouse in Douglas. At the house 
in Agua Prieta, the only way to access 
the tunnel was to turn on an outdoor 
water spigot; this triggered a hydrau- 
lic system that lifted up a billiard table 
in a game room on the ground floor, 
exposing a ladder to the tunnel. 

With belowground smuggling, 
Sinaloa’s business quickly expanded. 
“If three planes arrived per week, now 
ten were arriving,” Martinez recalled. 
Guzman’s Colombian partners began 
to call him El Rapido, because, accord- 
ing to Martinez, “before the planes 
were arriving back in Colombia on the 
return, the cocaine was already in Los 
Angeles.” Guzman told Martinez, 
“Corona made a fucking cool tunnel. 
Tell them to send all the drugs they 
can send.” 

U.S. law-enforcement agents 
learned about the tunnel from a 
confidential informant. In May, 1990, 
a team raided the house in Agua 
Prieta. In the game room, Terry Kirk- 
patrick, a customs agent, moved the 
billiard table and pulled back a rug, 
exposing a patch of concrete. He used 
a jackhammer to drill through the 
floor. Under the concrete was a sub- 
terranean chamber larger than the 
game room. Later, another agent hap- 
pened to turn on the water spigot, 
causing the concrete slab to rise to- 
ward the ceiling as the agents looked 
on, stunned. 

After the raid, Corona-Verbera and 
his family fled to Mexico. Instead of 
lying low in a Mexico City safe house, 
Corona-Verbera left the city to be with 


his family in Guadalajara. According 
to Martinez, Guzman dismissed his 
old friend with a terse malediction: 
“Let him get fucked.” Eventually, 
Corona-Verbera was arrested and ex- 
tradited to the U.S. 

Two months after the tunnel was 
discovered, a group of Sinaloa suspects 
were detained. Two of them led Kirk- 
patrick and other agents about thirty 
miles outside of Agua Prieta and 
showed them a mass grave. Here, they 
said, were the diggers who had built 
the tunnel to Arizona. 

Meanwhile, Sinaloa was slowly gain- 
ing ground near Tijuana. After the 
1990 bust, Guzman focussed on above- 
ground operations, smuggling drugs 
inside cans of chili peppers. But in 1992 
the cartel paid $1.1 million for a ware- 
house in Otay Mesa. Soon, its second 
supertunnel project, and its first on the 
West Coast, was under construction. 


The soil around Otay Mesa is a 
mixture of volcanic ash, glassy frag- 
ments, and clay. Whether the Sinaloa 
cartel realized it or not, the region is 
a geological sweet spot for building 
tunnels: a couple of miles to the west, 
the ground is sandier; to the east, where 
the San Ysidro Mountains straddle 
the border, the subsoil is harder and 
under more pressure. In Otay Mesa, 
the soil is soft enough to be dug by 
hand, yet firm enough so that the tun- 
nel walls can often stand without wood 
or concrete reinforcement. 

In 1993, the Arellano Lelix Orga- 
nization murdered Cardinal Juan Jesus 
Posadas Ocampo, apparently mistak- 
ing him for Guzman. This sparked a 
manhunt, which culminated in Guz- 
man’s arrest (and, subsequently, his first 
prison escape). During the manhunt, 
agents uncovered Sinaloa’s California 
tunnel. It was more than four times 
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the length of the tunnel to Douglas. 
In the press, law-enforcement officials 
marvelled at its lighting and ventila- 
tion systems, and the poured-concrete 
flooring that allowed railcars to run 
smoothly. Nothing like it had been 
built before. “1 was impressed by the 
Douglas tunnel, but this one here is 
the Taj Mahal of tunnels,” a cus- 
toms agent told the Los Angeles Times. 
Terry Kirkpatrick told me, “It was a 
wake up call.” 

T he San Diego Tunnel Task Force 
owns two ground-penetrating 
radar devices that look a bit like push 
lawnmowers.The machines fire elec- 
tromagnetic signals deep into the 
ground, and an L.C.D. screen shows 
the patterns of the waves as they ric- 
ochet back to the surface. The agents 
do not use these machines often, be- 
cause they aren’t very effective. Ac- 
cording to Steve Sloan, a geophysicist 
who has studied tunnel detection, the 
heterogeneous soil near Otay Mesa 
creates an unusual amount of back- 
ground noise. On the screen, most 
deep-set geophysical variations — 
seams of rock, mismatched strata of 
soil, and excavation projects — show 
up as indistinct lines. Investigators can 
determine what a given line represents 
only by digging, which is prohibi- 
tively expensive and time-consuming. 

For decades, tunnels have defied 
detection by satellites, motion sen- 
sors, and thermal imaging systems. 
During the Vietnam War, when the 
Vietcong used underground passages 
like the Cu Chi tunnel network to 
launch surprise attacks, the Army had 
no effective tunnel-detection tech- 
nology, so it had no choice but to send 
infantrymen — “tunnel rats” — on dan- 
gerous search-and-destroy missions. 
Serious research into tunnel detec- 
tion began in the mid-nineteen-sev- 
enties, after intelligence indicated that 
Kim Il-sung, the President of North 
Korea, had dug more than twenty 
tunnels across the border into South 
Korea, for use in a future invasion. 
The Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency attempted to design 
reliable detection technology using 
seismic and electromagnetic waves, 
to no avail. 

In 2005, the U.S. government 


funded the Tunnel Detection Initia- 
tive, which recruited academics, in- 
dustry specialists, and military engi- 
neers to detect excavation near the 
border. “It seemed like a really simple 
problem,” Nedra Bonal, one of the 
geophysicists who worked on the ini- 
tiative, said. “You have a hole in the 
ground, and I thought I’d look at the 
seismic data, and that would be that.” 
But, according to a government re- 
port, the proposals yielded “massive 
amounts of data and unacceptably 
high false alarm rates.” 

So the Tunnel Task Force agents 
patrol the Otay Mesa district on foot. 
The law prevents them from search- 
ing warehouses at random, without 
probable cause; instead, they knock on 
doors, hand out business cards, and ask 


laborers to report anything suspicious. 
“We’ve gotten multiple leads from 
doing that,” DiMeglio, of the Tunnel 
Task Force, told me. Agents also mon- 
itor telephone calls. 

In May, 2010, Homeland Security 
investigators began listening to the 
calls of a mid-level Sinaloa opera- 
tive nicknamed Enrique. He and the 
other operatives used various nick- 
names for their bosses. Someone they 
called Quirino seemed to be in charge 
of a major tunnel project. The men 
also talked about Primo, who was 
moody. “Primo is very bitter right 
now,” Enrique said at one point. “I 
mean, no one can talk to him.” Other 
nicknames — Garanon, Grenudo, El 
Viejo — seemed to refer to other bosses. 
The agents believed that the various 
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tunnels were being built by construc- 
tion cells that were loosely affiliated 
with Sinaloa but unrelated to each 
other. 

On October 18, 2010, Mexican 
authorities seized a hundred and 
thirty-four tons of marijuana from a 
warehouse in Tijuana, about two miles 
from the border. It was the largest pot 
bust in Mexican history. They piled 
the marijuana on a giant wooden plat- 
form, rigged it with fuel and gunpow- 
der, and ignited a heady bonfire that 
burned for two days. Mexican author- 
ities estimated that the shipment, 
if sold on the street, could have net- 
ted more than three hundred million 
dollars. 

On the day of the seizure, investi- 
gators listened to a call between En- 
rique and another suspect, who went 
by Tuy. 

“Was it everything?” Tuy said. 

“Absolutely everything,” Enrique 
said. 

“And was it made public?”Tuy said. 

“Well, I have the radio on here,” 
Enrique said. “I can hear it. I’m lis- 
tening to it now. All of the shrimp 
went bad.” 

The agents had been eavesdropping 
on these men for months, and they 
had deciphered their simple code: 
“shrimp” meant drugs; a “project” was 
a tunnel. Even though the shrimp had 
gone bad, Enrique said, “the project is 
still standing.” 

Marijuana is builder and more pun- 
gent than cocaine or heroin, making it 
riskier to smuggle through border cross- 
ings. Supertunnels are the ideal method 
of transport for marijuana. Pot is easy 
to grow, and the profit margins are ir- 
resistible: it can be sold in the U.S. for 
more than ten times its worth in Ti- 
juana. Mexico’s main marijuana-farm- 
ing region is in the foothills of the Si- 
erra Madre Occidental, eight hundred 
miles south of the border. This region 
includes the state of Sinaloa, where 
Guzman was born. If Colombian co- 
caine was the cartel’s emblematic prod- 
uct during Guzman’s early years, home- 
grown marijuana was always his hedge, 
a commodity that he could control 
across every link in the supply chain. 

In 2006, the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy estimated that 
sixty-one per cent of Mexican drug 


traffickers’ profits were “directly tied 
to marijuana export sales.” (Other 
analyses vary significantly. In 2010, 
the RAND Corporation estimated that 
the proportion was between fifteen 
and twenty-six per cent.) Prices of il- 
legal goods tend to be artificially in- 
flated. As more states decriminalize 
marijuana, Sinaloa’s profits from the 
drug could fall, forcing it to in- 
crease its volume. This would require 
more supertunnels. Or, DiMeglio says, 
Sinaloa might diversify. Until recently, 
raids on San Diego supertunnels 
yielded only marijuana; in 2013, 
a supertunnel raid uncovered three 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds 
of cocaine. 

In 2017, a fourth official border 
crossing will be built near Otay Mesa, 
and new retail businesses are already 
opening in the commercial plazas that 
flank the warehouses. In one of these 
plazas, next to a duty-free liquor store, 
I saw a zoning notice taped to a va- 
cant storefront. I called the number 
and reached David Blair, a lecturer at 
San Diego State University’s business 
school. His shop, A Green Alterna- 
tive, is the first licensed medical- 
marijuana dispensary in San Diego. 
He picked Otay Mesa, he said, in part 
because it was one of the few places 
where city zoning laws allow him to 
open — other places were too close to 
houses or schools. A half-mile from 
the dispensary are two warehouses 
where supertunnels were recently dis- 
covered. A seventy-three-year-old 
woman who worked at one of the ware- 
houses pleaded guilty to federal 
money-laundering charges last year. 

A fter the marijuana seizure in Oc- 
X^tober, 2010, investigators con- 
tinued to listen to wiretapped calls, 
which seemed to indicate that two 
supertunnel projects were still under 
way, and that at least one of them was 
being led by Quirino. On whiteboards 
and corkboards, investigators tried to 
map out which operatives were affili- 
ated with which digging projects. 
They tacked up pictures of known 
suspects; unidentified suspects were 
represented by a generic silhouette or 
a question mark. 

In early November, agents raided 
a tunnel in Otay Mesa and arrested a 
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truck driver who was carrying mari- 
juana from the site. They turned the 
driver’s cell phones over to federal 
prosecutors. After the bust, the sus- 
pects on the wiretaps indicated that 
Quirino’s project had not been inter- 
rupted. This seemed to confirm the 
investigators’ assumption that the con- 
struction cells were unrelated. But, 
later that month, agents raided another 
supertunnel and arrested a warehouse 
manager at the site. Studying the 
manager’s telephone records, they no- 
ticed that he had talked to the truck 
driver from the other site, and that 
both men had contacted the same per- 
son: Quhino. 

One of the investigators refers to 
that as the “Luke, I am your father” 
moment: it became clear that there was 
only one construction cell and that 
Quirino was its boss. All the nick- 
names — Primo, Grenudo, and so on — 
referred to the same man. He seemed 
to be in charge of aU aspects of Sinaloa’s 
supertunnels: storage of the dmgs in 
Tijuana, constmction and transporta- 
tion schedules, rental and purchase 
of warehouses on both sides of the 
border. 

The more the agents learned about 
Quirino, whose real name they still 
did not know, the more he seemed 
like a shrewd and vigilant manager. 
Packages were marked with labels that 
seemed incongmous — Burberry, Don- 
ald Duck. Investigators believed that 
Quirino was using the labels to keep 
his accounts in order by identifying 
which parcels belonged to which deal- 
ers. Once, he ordered digging to stop 
because of “eyes on the north side” — 
someone had been snooping around 
one of his warehouses in Otay Mesa. 
(Federal investigators later learned 
that the San Bernardino County po- 
lice had been near the warehouse on 
an unrelated lead.) Although the tun- 
nel was nearly complete, Quirino told 
his operatives to rent a different ware- 
house, a few blocks away, and redi- 
rect the digging toward the new ware- 
house. The tunnel reached its new 
exit point three months later. “Noth- 
ing I’ve ever seen criminally has 
worked as efficiently as it did when 
he was the boss,” an agent told me. 

In early 2012, Mexican police ar- 
rested Quirino in Zapopan, an up- 


scale suburb of Guadalajara. His real 
name was Jose Sanchez-Villalobos, 
and he had recently turned forty-nine. 
They described him as Sinaloa’s finan- 
cial officer in charge of the California 
border region. For a man suspected of 
being such a key figure in the drug 
trade, he had maintained a remark- 
ably low profile — even Mexican jour- 
nalists specializing in the Sinaloa car- 
tel had never heard of him — but the 
few facts that emerged were consis- 
tent with a caricature of a cartel boss: 
it was said that he owned a racetrack, 
on which he drove his collection of 
Aston Martins, and that he kept a 
baby panther as a pet. 

About a year after Sanchez-Villa- 
lobos was arrested, investigators heard 
chatter on the phone lines again. New 
taskmasters had stepped in to over- 
see supertunnel constmction. The new 
bosses seemed to lack their predeces- 
sor’s managerial skill, but, according 
to Sherri Hobson, the prosecutor in 
San Diego, they were starting to adapt. 
Drugs are now distributed in smaller 
shipments, and drivers on the Cali- 
fornia side use smaller trucks. The 
cartel also seems to be testing tunnel 
locations that require novel excava- 
tion techniques. This April, as Bor- 
der Patrol agents were raking the soil 
near the border fence — they do this 
regularly, to render fresh footprints 
more visible — they saw what they 
thought was a natural sinkhole. It 
turned out to be a collapsed super- 
tunnel running toward a residential 
neighborhood in San Diego, about 
five miles east of Otay Mesa. The soil 
there is sandy, DiMeglio said, and “a 
lot of shoring needs to be done in that 
area, because sand doesn’t hold like 
clay does.” 

Recently, agents raiding Sinaloa 
dig sites have found horizontal di- 
rectional drilling machines, which oil 
and gas companies often use to build 
pipelines, and which can cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Hori- 
zontal directional drilling requires 
less manual labor than traditional 
digging, and the machines bore 
smaller, shallower tunnels. If Sinaloa 
were to transition to a network of 
such pipelines, it could use air pres- 
sure to propel parcels of drugs under 
the border through pneumatic tubes. 


Another tunnel, which was recently 
discovered in the Imperial Valley, 
about a hundred miles east of Otay 
Mesa, terminated in a canal. Security 
footage shows a man emerging from 
the water in a wetsuit. Near the canal. 
Border Patrol agents found nearly 
sixty pounds of cocaine and three 
scuba tanks. Two of the tanks were 
“rebreathers” — special cylinders that 
allow divers to stay underwater for 
long periods without leaving trails of 
bubbles. “It just shows another level 
of how they’re trying to be creative,” 
Hobson said. 

S anchez-Villalobos is being held in 
the high-priority section of the 
Altiplano prison — the same wing that 
Guzman fied last month. The facts 
about Guzman’s escape, along with 
several unanswered questions — Could 
he communicate with other prisoners 
through the bars of his ceU? Why didn’t 
anyone hear digging? — provide grist 
for conspiracy theorists. If Guzman 
had a cell phone in spite of prison mles, 
it’s possible that Sanchez-Villalobos 
did, too, and that he helped coordinate 
the escape tunnel from inside. Many 
elements of the smuggling tunnels in 
Otay Mesa — the depth, the lighting 
and ventilation systems, the wood shor- 
ing around the entry shaft — seemed 
to be replicated in the Altiplano es- 
cape tunnel. “Based on the spade marks 
in the side walls, it looks like it was cut 
in the same manner, and that the soil 
consistency was similar to Otay Mesa,” 
a special agent who has examined many 
Sinaloa tunnels told me. 

In December, 2013, a Mexican 
court ordered that Sanchez-Villalobos 
be extradited to the U.S. He appealed. 
Such legal battles can take years, and 
Enrique Pena Nieto, the President of 
Mexico, has been loath to let Mexi- 
can prisoners out of the country. (It 
remains to be seen whether embar- 
rassment over Guzman’s second es- 
cape will soften Pena Nieto’s stance.) 
According to immigration records, at 
the time of his arrest in Mexico, 
Sanchez-Villalobos was a legal per- 
manent resident of the U.S. He 
claimed Perris, California, not far from 
Riverside, as his primary residence. 
Federal authorities say that he listed 
his occupation as “construction.” ♦ 
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APOCALYP5E 


BY JACK HANDEY 



I t is the year 2042. The world has de- 
volved into apocalypse. The sky is 
dark in the day, and there are howls 
and screams at night. Marauding hands 
roam the countryside, preying on — and 
eating — their feUow-humans. 

The mail comes only about once a 
week, twice if you’re lucky. It is mostly 
junk mail. Somehow I have a subscrip- 
tion to a horrible magazine. Cannibal- 
ism Today. It features gruesome pho- 
tographs and recipes. I have written to 
the magazine’s circulation department, 
asking them to please cancel my sub- 
scription, but every month I get the 
current issue with a note that says, 
“Welcome, New Subscriber!” Nothing 
makes any sense anymore. 

• 

Today I hear the sound of wild dogs 
chasing something, or someone. There 
is a dreadful shriek, then silence. 

I also get a notice that my favorite 
magazine. Survival Gardening, is going 
out of business. I had feared as much. 
The number of pages, and the size of 
the pages, had been getting smaller and 
smaller. 

I feel forlorn. What kind of a world 
is it where an informative, helpful mag- 


azine like Survival Gardening can go 
broke but despicable rags like Rape and 
Hitler! are full of glossy ads with freak- 
ish fashion models? 

I get out a cartoon that I submitted 
to Survival Gardening. It shows a farmer 
with a hoe. A giant asteroid is about 
to crash into his field. The farmer says, 
“Well, there go the carrots. ’’They didn’t 
buy it, but I got a nice rejection letter. 

The notice from Survival Garden- 
ing says they hope to restart the mag- 
azine at a later date, but will focus less 
on gardening and more on torture. 

• 

Despite my cancellation request, I 
continue to receive Cannibalism Today. 
I hear on the radio that the Great 
Leader has re-taken large parts of the 
cannibal domain. Then why hasn’t he 
conquered Wichita, which is where 
Cannibalism Today is published? Makes 
you wonder. 

Our pulsing giant of a sun shows 
its face for the first time in weeks. It 
feels good. 

My mood brightens further when 
I receive a free sample issue of a mag- 
azine called Secret Hideout. I assume it 
will tell you how to set up and secure 


a secret hideout. But, of course, no — 
it’s about how to find other people’s 
secret hideouts and flush them out, 
mainly using smoke bombs. 

• 

X-ray storms force me to move into 
the lead-lined shelter. I hear an ar- 
mored vehicle pull up out front, then 
move on. It’s the mailman. 

I am so desperate for reading ma- 
terial that I rush out to the mailbox, 
only to discover some junk mail and a 
double issue of Cannibalism Today. As 
I stand there under the roiling, violet 
clouds, with acid rain dripping on my 
face, I cannot believe my eyes. The mag- 
azine cover shows a vicious-looking 
hillbilly eating a baby! He holds the 
roasted infant up to his teeth like a 
slice of watermelon. The headline reads, 
“what goes with taters? tots!” I 

feel sick to my stomach. 

I am determined to cancel this ob- 
scene piece of trash. Somehow I am 
able to get the circulation department 
on the therma- phone. But I am put on 
hold. A recording of Frank Sinatra 
singing “Come Fly with Me”plays over 
and over. 

I consider taking my own life. 

• 

Then something strange happens: the 
X-ray storms suddenly stop. Also, after 
receiving a few more issues of Cannibal- 
ism Today I realize that it’s not such a bad 
magazine. Yes, it has horrible recipes and 
photographs, but there are also some en- 
tertaining features, like the column on 
stargazing. The articles can be interest- 
ing even if you’re not a cannibal, like the 
one about how human flesh is actually 
better for you than beef or dog. And there’s 
some pretty decent fiction, too. 

• 

Cannibalism Today stops coming. 

It’s not the best magazine in the world, 
but after a while you get used to some- 
thing. I try to renew by phone, but I 
can’t get through. After a few anxious 
days, a handwritten letter arrives from 
“The Editorial Team.” It says that the 
magazine has lost its bulk-mail per- 
mit, and if I want the current issue I 
should come to the abandoned farm- 
house about a mile away, after dark. 
And I should bring some friends. ♦ 
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THE CHILDREN OF 5TRANGER5 

Sue and Hector Badeau adopted twenty children who needed a home — but there were always more. 


W hen Sue Hoag was twelve, she 
read a hook, “The Family No- 
body Wanted,” about a couple in the 
nineteen-forties who adopted a mul- 
tiracial posse of twelve children, de- 
spite having very little room or money 
Sue thought it would be wonderful to 
be part of such a family, and she begged 
her parents to adopt. They had only 
four kids in their family, she pleaded — 
surely there was room for more. Her 
parents said no. But Sue kept think- 
ing about the book, and by the time 
she was fifteen she had met her fu- 
ture husband. Hector Badeau, and 
by the time she was eighteen she and 
Hector had planned their family: they 
would have two kids and adopt two. 
By the time they were four years out 
of college and four years married, they 
had had the two kids and adopted the 
two kids and thought their family was 
complete. 

But there were more than two chil- 
dren in the world who needed par- 
ents. There were so many children 
who, because they were too old, or too 
violent, or too traumatized, or unable 
to walk, or too close to death, or the 
wrong color, or had too many broth- 
ers and sisters, were unlikely ever to be 
adopted; and when Hector and Sue 
thought about what those children’s 
lives would be like without parents, 
lives that were already unimaginably 
difficult, they could not bear it. So by 
the time Sue was twenty-eight and 
Hector was thirty, they had had two 
kids and adopted nine, and by the end 
of the following year they had had two 
kids and adopted fourteen; and long 
before they adopted their last, twenty- 
second child, eleven years later, the 
four-child family they had imagined 
in high school was a distant memory, 
and something wilder and more ex- 
plosive, more exhilarating and more 
cmshing and unfathomably more com- 
plicated, had taken its place. 


BY LARI55A MacFARQUHAR 

Terrible, painful things happened 
that they were not able to prevent — 
three children dead, two in prison, teen- 
age pregnancies, divorces. But there 
were also birthday parties and wed- 
dings and graduations; there were grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, most 
of them stiU living in the same neigh- 
borhood, within a few blocks of one 
another and their parents, in and out 
of one another’s homes all the time, 
minding one another’s children. And 
every Easter and Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and New 
Year’s the children and the grandchil- 
dren and the great-grandchildren gath- 
ered with Sue and Hector in the big 
house they stiU lived in, although they 
couldn’t afford it, and ate a meal to- 
gether. And though some were miss- 
ing — three dead, two in prison — stUl, 
most were there, year after year, and, 
for everything that had happened, they 
were a family. 

T wenty-two children didn’t seem 
as strange to Hector as it did to 
most people, because he came from 
sixteen. His mother, Delvina, was born 
on a farm in Quebec, and went to school 
through the eighth grade; his father, 
Philorum, left school in Montreal at 
nine to earn money chopping wood. 
Philorum married Delvina and moved 
to Barre, Vermont, in search of work, 
though neither of them spoke English. 
He found a job in the quarries as a 
stonecutter. Of their sixteen children, 
fifteen lived — the fifth died at three, 
falling down stairs. Hector was the 
twelfth, born in 1956. They were poor: 
the most Philorum ever made was a 
hundred dollars a week. The younger 
boys slept six to a bed. 

Philorum was a harsh father, strict 
and unloving. He drank a lot, and was 
often gone all weekend on a bender. 
When he came home, sometimes he 
beat the kids with a horsewhip or an 


electrical cord. By the time Hector was 
twelve, he had decided that he disliked 
his father, and that when he grew up he 
would be a father who spent time with 
his kids and told them he loved them. 

The Badeau boys were known for 
hockey, but Hectorwas the best of them, 
the star of Spaulding High School. He 
had curly hair, and in high school he 
grew it out into a giant seventies Afro 
with a mustache to match. The coach 
wanted him to try out for the pros, but 
by then he had met Sue. He spotted her 
in the fall of 1973, playing field hockey. 
She was pretty — she had been crowned 
Junior Miss of Barre, and was first mnner- 
up in the state beauty pageant. 

In their town, Sue’s family seemed 
well off. Both her parents had gone to 
college; her father was an engineer 
for the state highway department, her 
mother was a dental hygienist. They 
led Brownie troops and Girl Scout 
troops and coached Little League. Their 
house was nicely decorated and excep- 
tionally clean. Sue came from the kind 
of family Hector wanted to belong to. 
After six months, he knew that Sue was 
the girl for him. 

Sue had always gone to church with 
her parents, but, around the time she 
met Hector, her ballet teacher started 
inviting her to Bible-study classes, and 
she started getting religious in a more 
serious way. To Hector, God had been 
someone you bargained with: you would 
obey his mles if he got you stuff. But 
he and Sue came to believe that the 
teachings of Jesus required them to 
support the oppressed, to care for the 
least, and to seek justice. 

Of Hector’s siblings, only his sis- 
ter Irene had gone to a four-year col- 
lege, but Sue was going to Smith to 
major in child development, and she 
persuaded Hector to go to a four-year 
school, too. He went to New England 
College and spent a lot of his time 
drinking in a toga, but when he visited 
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Sue at Smith he was well behaved, 
and they got engaged. They married 
right after graduation, in the summer 
of 1979. 

The first thing they did was to take 
out a large loan to buy a Christian book- 
store in Northampton, where Sue had 
worked while she was in college. They 
thought that having their own busi- 
ness would be a good way to have time 
to spend with their children. Hospitals 
nearby had begun to deinstitutionalize 
their mental patients, and there were 
a lot of homeless people wandering 
around, so Sue and Hector decided to 
set aside a room in the back of their 
store for them to sit in. They put out an 
ashtray and had a pot of coffee going 
all day. Occasionally, they took some- 
one home to sleep on their sofa. They 
talked to the homeless people and dis- 
covered that a lot of them didn’t have 
families, and they wondered whether 
they would be homeless if they did. 

They had planned to wait a few 
years to have kids, taking time to pay 
off their loans for college and the 
bookstore, but Sue got pregnant a few 
months after the wedding. The chUd, 
Chelsea, was born in the spring of 
1980. A few weeks afterward, two col- 
lege students visited their church and 
talked about how they had spent a sum- 
mer working for Mother Teresa. This 
seemed to Sue and Hector like a sign 
from God. They had planned to adopt 
the child who was, as Hector put it, 
“most in need of a home and least likely 
to get one.” And who could be more 
in need of a home than a destitute Cal- 
cutta orphan? 

HECTOR: Sue and I, for better or 
for worse, we — 

SUE: Act. 

HECTOR: Just would come up with 
an idea and would do it. And it seemed 
like the thing to do, so we called the 
agency the next day. 

SUE: We didn’t even call, we walked 
in. Walk-ins to an adoption agency! 

The process turned out to be more 
complicated than they had anticipated. 
The social worker told them that for- 
eign adoptions from India were diffi- 
cult right then, but there were children 
from El Salvador, where a civU war had 
begun the year before, in need of fam- 
ilies. Would they adopt one of those? 
Sue and Hector had not imagined 


adopting an older child, but they said 
yes. They adopted a boy, Jose. He ar- 
rived in bad shape. He cried out in ter- 
ror if he saw a bridge or a dog; he sobbed 
at night and woke up screaming. Lit- 
tle by little, he grew calmer. 

Six months after Jose arrived. Sue 
discovered that she was pregnant again. 
Money was getting very tight: sales 
at the bookstore were bad, so Hector 
got a job as a short-order cook at a 
diner at night, then started working 
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the early-morning shift on the line at 
a factory. But, when the adoption 
agency called them, not long before 
the new baby was due, to ask if they 
stiU wanted to adopt a baby from India, 
they said yes. They also signed up to 
be foster parents and started taking 
teen-agers into the house. The baby 
from India, Raj, arrived; he had been 
born prematurely and had mild cere- 
bral palsy, and, at four months, he 
weighed seven pounds. 

In the beginning. Sue and Hector 
had both worked at home and in the 
bookstore. Then, after Isaac was born. 
Sue decided that she wanted to try being 
a full-time mother, and stayed home 
with the four babies. She hated it. In a 
real crisis. Sue was calm, but her self- 
control disintegrated rapidly when she 
was faced with smaller domestic chal- 
lenges such as diapers or head lice. After 
a few months, it became clear that she 
was never going to try that again. She 
and Hector made a deal that from then 
on she would do all the paperwork and 
he would change all the diapers. And, 
over the years, it became clear that Sue, 
with her degree from Smith and her 
aptitude for public speaking, was bet- 
ter equipped to make money outside 
the house; Hector, who didn’t mind di- 
apers and disliked having a boss, was 
better staying home. She looked at her 
mother’s life and he looked at his fa- 
ther’s life, and they both did the opposite. 


SUE: He wanted to be around more, 
I wanted to be around less. 

By this time, the money situation 
had grown so bad that they decided 
they had no choice but to move. It 
seemed impossible to be foster parents 
to teen-agers while trying to work sev- 
eral jobs, but they realized they could 
combine the two by running a group 
home. They got a job at a home for six 
delinquent teen-age boys, sold the book- 
store, and moved back to Vermont. 

They liked being surrounded by 
teen-agers, but the group home was 
depressing. In the two years they 
were there, twenty-three boys passed 
through — boys who had spent an av- 
erage of eleven years in foster care. Some 
had been placed with more than twenty- 
five families by the time they were 
fifteen. Most of them. Sue and Hec- 
tor knew, would never have a real fam- 
ily, and probably some would end up 
homeless. The more they thought about 
it, the more it seemed to them that fos- 
ter care was a dreadful thing. A chUd 
who was kicked out of one home after 
another for his whole chUdhood — well, 
there wasn’t much hope for a child like 
that. They thought they should be 
trying to get other people to adopt. So 
they decided to found an agency. 

It was at this juncture that their plan 
to have two and adopt two began to 
go awry. Chelsea, in a house with three 
brothers and five teen-age boys, began 
asking for a sister. Sue thought that they 
had enough chUdren with four, but Hec- 
tor wasn’t convinced, which was why, 
whUe their toddler Isaac was in the hos- 
pital recovering from a nearly fatal ep- 
isode of spinal meningitis, they adopted 
an eight-month-old black girl from 
Florida who had fetal alcohol syndrome 
and had been born very prematurely, 
weighing two pounds. They named her 
Joelle.They also decided that Sue should 
get her tubes tied. It was their caUing 
to adopt, and if they fiUed up their fam- 
ily with more biological chUdren their 
mission would be compromised. 

With the four small children, the 
tiny baby, and the three remaining teen- 
age foster boys. Sue and Hector decided 
to take a vacation. They couldn’t afford 
to stay in hotels or eat in restaurants, 
so they drove across the country for five 
weeks in a camper. They ate peanut- 
butter-and-jelly sandwiches and drank 
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Tang and camped in state and national 
parks for two dollars a night. They vis- 
ited Yellowstone Park, Yosemite, the 
Grand Canyon, the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, and the Cherokee Trail of Tears. 

Their destination was an adoption 
conference in Albuquerque. There they 
heard about the fate of sibling groups: 
kids who would never be adopted be- 
cause there were too many of them, or 
who would be separated into different 
foster and adoptive homes and maybe 
never see one another again. Soon af- 
terward, Sue was leafing through Los 
Ninos, an adoption newsletter from 
New Mexico, when she saw photo- 
graphs of four siblings: two boys, two 
girls. There was something about 
them that pulled at her. Another group 
caught her eye, too — a group of six 
teen-agers — but she and Hector stiU 
had teen-agers from the group home, 
and six more would be too many. The 
four younger kids seemed to fit: Abel 
was ten, SueAnn was eight, George 
was seven, and Flory was five. 

HECTOR: It’s hard to explain. It was 
like instant love. 

SUE: It was as if they already were 
our kids, but they were somehow not 
with us and we had to go get them. 

The four children had moved around 
a lot. For a while, they were living in a 
group home, but the group home sep- 
arated boys and girls, so that the sisters 
and the brothers rarely saw one another 
and could not be sure that the other 
two were stiU living there.The girls were 
separated, too, because Flory slept in 
the baby room. At night, SueAnn would 
run to the baby room and hide under 
Flory ’s crib to make sure that nobody 
took her away in the night. Then they 
were taken out of the group home and 
placed with foster parents, one after 
the other, about four in five years. They 
didn’t know why they kept moving — 
whether it was because they’d been bad, 
or because four children were too diffi- 
cult, or because that was just the way 
things were. 

FLORY: Family members were al- 
ways trying to adopt us, but the courts 
wouldn’t let them. I don’t know why. 

SUEANN: I don’t think they actually 
ever took any action. 

FLORY: Maybe. 

SUEANN: To be honest. 

They weren’t sure why they were 


taken from their mother, they had heard 
many stories and didn’t know which 
one was true. Abel, the eldest, remem- 
bered that, for a while, they and their 
mother were living in a car. The state 
told their mother that she had six 
months to get her children back, and 
then another six months, and then an- 
other six months, but she hadn’t had 
much schooling and didn’t know how 
to fill out the necessary forms or how 
to make it to her court hearings; she 
might not have been able to read the 
letters that the state sent, telling her 
where her children were and who was 
taking care of them. Or maybe she could 
have done those things but just didn’t 
want her children back. A few times, 
the children were taken to see her at 
a McDonald’s, but then those visits 
stopped. 

When the children first met Sue 
and Hector, they knew two facts about 
them: that they wanted to take all four 
of them, and that they wanted to adopt, 
which meant that they would never 
have to move again. They met in a 
hotel in Albuquerque and went swim- 
ming in the hotel pool, and George 
threw up in the pool and then SueAnn 
threw up in the pool, but otherwise it 
was a fine day. They arrived in Ver- 


mont in the middle of winter and it 
was freezing cold and they saw snow 
for the first time. 

T here was something about the 
difficulty of new children that Sue 
loved. Right at the beginning, every- 
thing was a challenge. How soon would 
the child feel that this was his family, 
not just another foster home that he’d 
get kicked out of in a few months? 
Would he get along with the other 
children? There was always the risk 
that things would go badly, and this 
risk drove and excited her: she felt a 
rush of energy that she didn’t feel at 
other times, because nothing was harder 
than this, and this was what she was 
good at. 

SUE: It was almost like a high, that 
new time, getting to know them and 
the challenge of finding the right school 
and the right this and the right that. 
It’s something that, after everyone’s 
settled, you sort of miss, and you say. 
Oh, it’s time to do that again. 

New children were particularly diffi- 
cult, but everything was difficult, and 
she and Hector liked that. They never 
wanted an easy life. They were always 
exhausted and always broke, and they 
seldom had any time alone, but they 



knew that they were needed: they could 
give love and food and shelter to chil- 
dren who needed those things and 
who loved them back. They were doing 
God’s work. Their days were crowded 
and unpredictable, and charged with 
fervor and purpose. 

To manage nine children, they had 
to be organized. Sue was, as Hector put 
it, “chart-oriented.” There were chore 
charts and laundry charts; there was a 
prayer schedule posted on the bulletin 
board that listed who was to be prayed 
for each night. Sue put together a 
“Badeau Family Handbook,” in which 
she wrote down the family’s values, 
rules, and systems, divided into several 
sections: Spiritual Life, Emotional Life & 
Relationships, Education & Mental 
Development, Physical Health ScWell 
Being, Life Management. Each year, 
just before school started, every child 
would get a copy of the handbook. There 


would be a family meeting and Sue 
would go through it, page by page. 

6. We will celebrate special times in each 
person’s life like birthdays and anniversaries 
and try our best to make each person feel 
special and loved. 

9. Each week. Mom will take one kid on 
a Friday night “date” and Dad will take one 
kid on a Saturday morning breakfast so we 
can have one-on-one time and develop our 
relationships with each other. 

Around this time, articles began to 
appear about the family in newspapers, 
and they began to win prizes; with this 
attention came criticism. Some people 
thought they were saints; but others 
thought they were publicity-seekers, 
or weirdos, or had some kind of psy- 
chological disorder. Some thought 
they were addicted to acquiring kids 
to fill some need, the way others were 
addicted to shopping. Some thought 


that they were presumptuous, to imag- 
ine that they could be good parents to 
so many. Even the people who thought 
they were saints couldn’t understand 
why they did it. Sue tried to explain. 

SUE: Suppose someone trains for 
years so they can climb Mt. Everest. 
You watch a documentary about their 
life, and you learn that they had to give 
up many things, they didn’t even go 
to their own mother’s funeral, and you 
think. What is wrong with that per- 
son? Why would they make those 
sacrifices and not live a normal life in 
order to pursue this goal that seems 
so ridiculous? I can relate to that feel- 
ing. But then think. Why can’t I just 
accept that person? They’re driven to 
do that; that’s their calling; that’s im- 
portant to them, just like what I do is 
important to me. 

Hector’s mother had been against 
his having a large family — she wanted 
him to have a better life than she’d 
had. But she loved the children, and she 
would babysit, no matter how many kids 
there were. Hector’s brothers and sis- 
ters were another matter. Most of them 
believed in blood. Hector thought; a 
collection of black and Hispanic and 
Asian children did not seem like a 
Badeau family to them. They couldn’t 
understand why Hector would go out 
of his way to find children with men- 
tal and physical flaws. They didn’t spend 
much time with Hector’s family. Sue 
felt that her mother was bewildered 
and intimidated by all her children; she 
couldn’t understand why Sue had cho- 
sen a life like that. Her mother said: 
You cannot save the whole world. Is 
that what you think you’re doing? 

A fter Abel, SueAnn, George, and 
i-Elory arrived, there were no plans 
for more, but a few months later a tenth 
child sneaked in, almost by accident. 
A white woman in Vermont who had 
had a baby with a black father wanted 
to give him up for adoption but didn’t 
want him to be in a family with only 
white people. She read about the 
Badeaus in the newspaper and decided 
that she wanted them to adopt her son. 
Sue and Hector told the children that 
they were going to fetch a new baby 
who was half black, half white. When 
the baby, Todd, arrived, George looked 
at him and said, I thought you said he 



“I think hell miss all this when he retires. 


was half black and half white. Sue re- 
alized that he had expected the baby 
to be striped, like a zebra. 

Some months later, they received a 
new issue of Los Ninos and saw that 
the six teen-agers they had noticed be- 
fore were still there, only there were 
fewer of them — the two oldest had 
aged out of the system. Now the six 
kids stood almost no chance of stay- 
ing together in the same family, and 
the older ones might never have par- 
ents at all. Who else was going to adopt 
six teen-agers? They decided to try for 
them. The social workers said no. Hec- 
tor and Sue were too young — barely 
ten years older than the oldest of the 
children — and too white. It seemed 
like a bad idea to bring six black kids 
to Vermont, and into a family that al- 
ready had ten children. But Sue said 
to the social workers: Ours might not 
be the ideal family for these kids, but 
isn’t it better than nothing? 

The teen-agers were from Texas. 
Their mother was illiterate; she mar- 
ried their father when she was sixteen 
and had six kids in seven years: JD, 
Fisher, Lilly, Renee, Tricia, and David. 
One night when David was a baby, he 
had such a high fever that their mother 
took him to the hospital, and when he 
came back he was deaf and couldn’t 
talk. Their father drank a lot and was 
in jail a lot. He believed that his wife 
cheated on him while he was in jail, so 
when he got out he beat her. 

He started molesting Renee when 
she was five. He didn’t touch her sis- 
ters, only Renee. He told her that he 
was teaching her how to be a woman. 
It happened in a little room at the end 
of the house. There was fiowered wall- 
paper on the walls, and there was a 
chair in the corner. The door was white. 
Renee said her mother knew what 
was happening, she would clean her 
up in the bathroom afterward, but she 
spanked her and told Renee it was her 
own fault. 

Their father messed around with 
other women, too, and one day he 
messed around with another man’s 
woman and the man shot him dead. 
After that, their mother left. JD was 
twelve, and decided to avenge his fa- 
ther’s death and kill the man who had 
killed him. He knew who the man was, 
and the man was going to get out of 


prison after a few months. He would 
kin him then. But the first thing was 
to find food. JD and Fisher left to go 
out and hustle. While they were gone, 
Lilly stole and begged food and made 
sure the younger kids kept going to 
school. No one was paying the elec- 
tricity bill, so the house was dark. 

They had an idea where their mother 
was, because people in the neighbor- 
hood had seen her around. JD knew 
that she got a check at the end of the 
month; when that time came, he told 
everyone to get in a taxi. They found 
her, but she wasn’t happy to see them 
and asked what they were doing there. 
JD told her they were hungry. She took 
them to a grocery store and bought 
them some food. She stayed for a cou- 
ple of weeks and then she left again. 
After a few months, somebody re- 
ported them to the state, and the six 
of them were split up. David was sent 
to Santa Fe to a school for the deaf. 
Renee was abused in a foster home 
and said she wanted to kill herself, so 
she was put in a mental hospital in 
Amarillo. Tricia’s foster parents locked 
her in a closet. Sometimes when Tri- 
cia was riding on the school bus she 
would look out the window and see 
her mother on the street. She would 
scream to her, “Mama!” and her mother 
would say, “Hi, Patricia,” and keep on 
walking. 

Sue kept badgering the social work- 
ers. At first, she and Hector were per- 
mitted to adopt only the youngest of 
the six, David, who was thirteen. When 
they went to pick him up, they per- 
suaded the social workers to let them 
take two more as well — Renee, who 
was sixteen, and Tricia, who was fifteen. 

RENEE: When I first met Hector 
I’m, like, you got an Afro like a black 
man! Tricia goes, “Renee, he black, I 
think he’s black and white.” I said, “Tri- 
cia, I don’t think he’s black and white, 
I think he’s aU Caucasian.” And she 
goes, “No, he had to have some mix, 
you see his ’fro?” 

TRICIA: It was freezing. It was De- 
cember, and they were driving us from 
the airport, and I remember my dad 
driving up to this old abandoned house, 
and I’m sitting there. Oh, my God, 
these white people are going to use us 
for slaves. I’m so scared! I started cry- 
ing in the back. And Hector was, like. 


Oh, stop crying. I’m just joking, this is 
where we live, over here. 

At first, it felt to Tricia like a group 
home. She liked having all the little 
kids around — she liked doing the girls’ 
hair and playing with Barbies — but 
they didn’t feel like brothers and sis- 
ters yet. The thought of calling Hec- 
tor and Sue her parents was strange. 

But the kids were always doing 
something, sledding or playing sports 
or running around in the grass outside 
the house, and getting their clothes and 
shoes and toys mixed up, and if you 
were in a fight with one person there 
were eleven others to play with, and, 
for the most part, it worked, they were 
happy. The following winter. Sue and 
Hector invited the three older kids — 
JD, who was nineteen, Fisher, who was 
eighteen, and Lilly, who was seven- 
teen — out to visit. 

JD: I was curious about what they 
were all about. This is my brothers and 
sisters these people were going to have. 
His name is Hector so I’m thinking 
someone Hispanic, and aU of a sudden 
I meet this light-skinned white dude. 
I’m thinking. What’s that about. And 
also wondering. Is this really gonna 
stay? I was wondering if they bit off 
more than they could chew. 

At the end of that visit, despite the 
fact that JD was already an adult, and 
Fisher and Lilly were in their senior 
year of high school, they decided to 
leave New Mexico to join the family 
in Vermont. 

SUEANN: They made me give up my 
room. I was the oldest girl and I had 
my own room finally, once in my life. 
My dad was, like. Don’t worry, some 
day you’ll get your own room again. 
And I did, eventually. 

ELORY: But I loved them. 

SUEANN: We loved them. 

ELORY: They used to braid our hair. 

SUEANN: They used to do our hair 
and play music and dance, they were 
so much fun. 

LILLY: I felt like they were my broth- 
ers and sisters. I mean, they were kids 
I didn’t know, but they were in the same 
boat as me and they needed somebody 
to love, too. They needed a big sister. 
I felt I had to protect them. 

All the teen-agers were nervous 
about being black in Vermont, but 
Fisher and Lilly were wildly popular 
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FOUR HINTERLAND ABSTRACTIONS 
1 . 

today a truck 
carrying a Tomahawk 
missile reportedly tipped 
over on the interstate 
somewhere 

labelled an “unarmed warhead” 
its fabulous smoke had to be 
placated with priestlike 
words being murmured by 
yucca-wielding 
authorities & while covering 
the dormant but cross entity 
with tarps that had paintings 
of blue mountaintop lakes 
they affirmed 
their presence with nudges 
& reminders this valley 
was sculpted by the once lovely 
wings of a vulture &here 
is where 

you will quietly attend to 
the disorder we heard plainly 
over the traffic’s ubiquitous 
din & before a smoldering 
star’s song 

2 . 

from one winter night 
an inquisitive firefly has directed 
itself toward my three children 
& through its testament 
of cold light 

floral patterns appear over 
their snowy trade replacing 
shadows with light that’s detailed 
& compelling us to place ourselves 
beside the weeping 


in high school. Lilly was a track star, 
and Fisher was cool and good-looking. 

FISHER: I was popular. It went to 
my head, I won’t lie to you. All the 
little white girls saw I was the best 
dancer in the school, and I was the only 
black guy. 

Years later, Lilly noticed that nearly 
every one of her brothers and sisters 
had married or paired off with some- 
one of a different race. 

W hen Lilly first joined the fam- 
ily, she asked Sue how she knew 
she could tmst her. Sue said: We have 
made a commitment to you. That com- 
mitment is just as serious to us as our 
marriage vows. We are making a prom- 
ise not only to you but also to God, 
and it doesn’t matter what you do, you 
are our family, we are your parents, and 
we’U all be in this together. 

To Sue, such a promise was unbreak- 
able; but it was odd to think about par- 
enthood in those terms. To many peo- 
ple, the love of a parent for his child 
should be urgent, primal, beneath 
thought. That love should come from 
longing; from a selfish clutching for 
happiness, not from an altruistic prom- 
ise to help. It was not just that altruism 
was not enough; altruism seemed anti- 
thetical to what a parent’s love should 
be. A parent might sacrifice himself for 
a child, but because he was driven to do 
it, not out of duty. The love of a parent 
must be selfish or it was worthless. 

To Sue and Hector, self-sacrifice 
came easily. To live a moral life in the 
usual way, resisting temptation and em- 
bracing righteous difficulty, was not 
hard. But they knew that what was re- 
quired of them was more complicated 
than asceticism. To sacrifice pleasure 
for duty’s sake was to get everything 
wrong. To fulfill their parental prom- 
ise they must feel delight; they must 
take pleasure in their children or their 
efforts would be useless. 

RENEE: It took me two and a half 
years to trust my dad. I didn’t want him 
to touch me. I used to wake up having 
nightmares and they both would come 
in, and he’d be standing at the door, 
and I’d say. What he want? I didn’t 
mean to say it like that. And he goes. 
Sue, is she O.K.? My mom would rub 
my back and say all right, you safe, you 
safe. Nobody can’t hurt you, nobody 


can’t touch you like this no more. And 
I would cry and I would see him, I 
would see my father Hector standing 
at the door and tears coming out of his 
eyes and he goes. What kind of man 
would do that to his own daughter. 

I had to sit back and watch how he 
was with my brothers and sisters. And 
I wasn’t warming up to him, but I would 
hug my mama all the time. And he 
goes. She not ready to hug me yet, is 
she? My mom goes. No. He’d be say- 
ing, When is she gonna hug me. Sue? 


My mom goes. Not yet. Give her time. 
Remember. He goes. All I want to do 
is hug her and let her know she’s safe 
in my arms. 

Finally one Christmas, Chelsea goes, 
Renee, let’s go hug Mom and Dad. She 
goes. You been here for two years, come 
on. I said, Uh-h-h, should I hug him or 
should I not hug him? And Chelsea and 
Flory say. Come on! Hurry up! Then I 
hugged him. I said. Dad, thank you for 
my gift. After I got done hugging him, I 
looked at him, I said. Are you crying? 
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willow grandfather to ask him 
please hehold the witness 
witness 

3. 

previously as a winsome 
ghost that’s awash in green 
& yellow pulsating colors 
it taunted the blue heeler 
named 

Simon simon ese who lunged 
thereafter fishlike into the night 
arcing its scaled torso in order 
to hite the protoplasmic wings 
so make note 
of this psychically attuned 
defender i scratched on 
the frosted car window 
without looking around 

4. 

on a hot windy afternoon in 
downtown why cheer he walked 
across the street from where 
the dime store used to he 
pointing 

to a remnant column he said 
ke me kwe ne ta ayo a be iyo e te ki ? 
do you recall what used to he here? 
having just arrived from 
overseas 

dcwearing hoots covered 
with ochre grains of distant 
battlefields he reached down 
& crushed several into small 
clouds 

that sped over the sidewalk 
as i nodded yes 

— Ray Young Bear 


He goes, Yeah. I’ve been waiting for this 
hug for two years. I said, I know. I’m sorry 
it took me two years to tmst you. 

T he trouble with running an adop- 
tion agency was that Sue and Hec- 
tor were confronted every day with 
photographs of kids who had no par- 
ents and might never get any. They 
kept pictures of these children stuck 
on the refrigerator at home, for the 
family to look at when they prayed for 
them in the evenings. One of the pho- 


tographs was of a tiny doU-like black 
girl in Texas named Alysia, smiling and 
reaching out over her crib. She had se- 
vere cerebral palsy and was expected 
never to walk. One day. Hector told 
Sue that every time he prayed for Al- 
ysia the words “She’s ours” came into 
his head. They decided to adopt her. 

Their health insurance covered only 
eight sessions a year of physical ther- 
apy for Alysia, so they brought the 
whole family to the eight sessions so 
everyone could learn the exercises. 


Night after night, the children stood 
Alysia on the dining table and walked 
her from one to the next, using a yard- 
stick as a railing. Within a year, she 
had begun not only to walk but to dance. 

The next year, 1990, their agency 
received a referral for a four-year-old 
white boy who’d been shaken as a baby. 
The shaking had blinded him and left 
him with brain damage that would pre- 
vent him from developing past the stage 
of a six-month-old. If he wasn’t ad- 
opted soon, he would be placed in an 
institution. The social worker who re- 
ferred him told Sue that she felt in her 
gut that the boy was a Badeau. 

Sue told the social worker that they 
weren’t adopting any more children, 
but Hector saw the boy’s photograph 
and wasn’t so sure. It would be diffi- 
cult to feed him, getting the consis- 
tency of his food just right, and he was 
on a lot of medications. He bit peo- 
ple, so they’d have to be careful with 
him around the children. But Hector 
felt that they had done so much good 
with Alysia, who knows what they 
might do with this boy? So they 
brought him home. They named him 
Dylan. At first, Dylan cried a lot. But 
after a while he began to recognize 
voices and smile. 

TRICIA: My dad said I had to give 
Dylan his bath. I didn’t want to touch 
him because of the way his body was, 
and I kind of freaked out thinking I 
was going to hurt him. But they made 
me give him a bath, and — I knew he 
didn’t see me because he can’t see — I 
can’t explain it, but it looked like he 
looked at me in my eyes and some- 
thing just came over me, this differ- 
ent bond that I’d never had before with 
him. It was like he was telling me. 
You’re O.K., I’m not hurt, just take 
care of me, don’t let me drown. After 
that, we had this little thing with each 
other. And that’s why I wanted to be 
a nurse. 

The year after Sue and Hector 
adopted Dylan, a social worker asked 
them to adopt a Chinese-American 
boy named Wayne who had Sanfilippo 
syndrome — a disease, they learned, that 
made a child hyperactive and sleepless, 
then gradually destroyed his physical 
functions until it ended in early death. 
Wayne was three years old and had lost 
his hearing, but he could stiU walk. At 
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first, Sue and Hector both thought that 
adopting Wayne was out of the ques- 
tion. They had too many kids already, 
and bringing into the family a child 
who was certain to die — it was a ter- 
rible thing to imagine, not only for 
them but for their other children. But 
they told the social worker they would 
think and pray on it. A few weeks later, 
they had become convinced that God 
meant Wayne to be their son. Three 
years after that, a friend called to tell 
them about Adam, a six-year-old white 
boy from Florida. Adam had the same 
terminal disease that Wayne did, but 
he also had fetal-alcohol syndrome and 
took medications through a chest port. 
He had been in several different fos- 
ter homes, and he had been abused. 

Each time Sue and Hector were 
considering adopting another child, 
they held a family meeting to discuss 
it. At first, Jose was the only one who 
openly questioned the need for more 
kids. He said. There has to be another 
family, our family cant take every kid 
in the world. But usually the children 
were in favor. New small children were 
cute, new big children were exciting, 
new children of the same age were 
someone else to play with. This time, 
though, the kids weren’t sure. 

TRICIA: We got to a point where 
we were, like. All right. Dad and Mom, 
you’ve got to stop adopting. Some of 
us got tired of it, we felt like we were 
helping taking care of everybody. I 
would feel bad because I would think 
to myself. How would I feel if they 
didn’t want to adopt me because they 
thought we had too many kids. But I 
would stiU feel like, that’s enough. 

ISAAC: You can only stretch your- 
self so thin. We’d ask them. Are you 
sure this is something that you want 
to do, and they said it was something 
they needed to do, that if they didn’t 
help this boy then nobody was going 
to. And that’s not something they felt 
they could live with, I guess. 

Sue and Hector told the children 
they would consider their opinions and 
pray on it. Not long afterward. Sue 
flew down to Florida to bring Adam 
home. 

This was one of the ways that Sue 
and Hector weren’t like most people. 
Most people would think first about 
how an adoption would affect the chil- 


dren they had; but to Sue and Hector 
the need of the child who was stiU a 
stranger weighed equally in the bal- 
ance. They never told themselves that 
because a child was a stranger he was 
not their problem: if they heard about 
a particular child who was suffering, 
they felt he was as much their prob- 
lem as if he had been left on their door- 
step. If they decided not to adopt a 
child — and there were many whom 
they did not adopt — it was because 
they felt that they could not be good 
parents to him for some reason, or be- 
cause they worried that bringing him 
in would make everybody’s life worse. 
This was another way in which their 
mission was complicated: they wanted 
to help as many children as they could, 
but if they tried to help too many then 
they would do harm; and there was 
nobody to tell them where to draw 
that line. 

A dam was different from Wayne. 

-Wayne had been loved, and he 
was always laughing. Adam almost 
never laughed or smiled; when some- 
one approached him, he flinched. He 
was stiff and bleak. Adam had a brother, 
a four-year-old named Aaron. Sue and 
Hector had tried to adopt Aaron, too, 
so the brothers could grow up together, 
but Aaron was small and cute and white, 
and the social worker thought she could 
do better for him. She told Sue that 
Adam was too damaged to even know 
he had a brother. But it turned out that 
Aaron was not as cute as he had ap- 
peared — he was so angry and difficult 
that his adoptive family sent him back 
after six weeks. His social worker called 
Sue and told her that if she stUl wanted 
Aaron she could have him. He was 
there to greet the bus that brought 
Adam back from therapy; as Adam’s 
wheelchair touched the sidewalk, Adam 
caught sight of his brother and smiled 
the biggest smile Sue had ever seen on 
his face. 

Sue and Hector decided that, with 
twenty-one children, they had reached 
their limit. But then one day when 
Hector was out delivering firewood a 
woman told him she knew of a fourteen- 
year-old girl named Geeta, who had 
been adopted as a baby from India, but 
her mother couldn’t handle her and she 
had ended up in foster care. Hector 


told her they weren’t going to adopt 
again. But, not long afterward. Sue and 
Hector decided that the girl was meant 
to be theirs after all. Sue had always 
believed that they would have a sec- 
ond child from India. 

The next year. Hector received a let- 
ter from a group that was trying to re- 
settle refugees from Kosovo. He told 
Sue that he didn’t even need to pray 
about it, he knew God wanted him to 
help. He reminded her that they had 
an empty room — a family could stay 
in that. He was taken aback when the 
family assigned to them was a family 
of eight — a mother, a father, a grand- 
mother, and five kids. He figured they 
would StiU fit in the one room, how- 
ever; it was a big room, and the social 
worker had assured him that the fam- 
ily preferred to live in close quarters. 
It would only be for a few months. 
Things worked out well with the 
Kosovo famUy, so a year or so later Hec- 
tor signed up to host four boys from 
Sudan. 

That was when they reached their 
peak: twenty-two children, plus the 
refugees. And then the numbers began 
to go down. Adam was the first to die — 
he was eleven. Dylan died next, on his 
twenty- fourth birthday. Wayne died a 
year and a half later, at twenty-five, 
having outlived his life expectancy by 
more than ten years. 

T he other trouble with mnning an 
adoption agency — ^beyond the con- 
stant confrontation with needy chil- 
dren they either couldn’t help or had 
to help — ^was that it didn’t pay for it- 
self; they found themselves in debt. 
They didn’t have to live only on their 
earnings: some of the children came 
with adoption subsidies, the amount 
depending on the state the chUd came 
from and what kind of services he 
needed. A healthy kid might receive 
anywhere from two hundred and fifty 
to five hundred dollars per month; a 
severely disabled kid might receive seven 
or eight hundred. But that was never 
enough. Then Sue was offered a job in 
PhUadelphia as an adoption caseworker. 
It would mean more money — she would 
earn about sixty thousand dollars — and 
living in a place where their children 
would not be almost the only non-white 
students in school. They decided to go. 
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They found a house in Mount Airy, 
a vast stone edifice that had been a bed 
and breakfast. Nobody else wanted to 
buy such a huge house, so they got it 
cheap. There were ten proper bedrooms, 
but Sue and Hector carved out more. 
Some of the closets were big enough to 
be bedrooms, they figured. Soon the 
furnace broke, and they started heating 
the house with the fireplace in the liv- 
ing room, a wood stove in the front hall, 
and space heaters elsewhere. This meant 
that most of the house was freezing, so 
they huddled together in the living room, 
where it was warmest, around the TV. 

When they bought the house, there 
were four teen-age boys squatting there. 
They told the boys they could stay, and 
they became unofficially part of the 
family. Over the years, the family ac- 
quired more unofficial members — fos- 
ter kids who came and went, a teen- 
age girl who was an illegal immigrant 
from Guatemala, friends of Badeau 
children who weren’t getting along with 
their own parents and came to live in 
the house, sometimes for years at a 
time. Sue and Hector never made any 
distinction between these unofficial 
children and the official ones. Sue felt 
that the ones who had been around the 
longest were part of the family, by means 
of an unspoken commitment formed 
over years of sharing family life, like a 
common-law marriage. Sometimes 
when Sue included these unofficial kids 
in intimate family occasions the offi- 
cial kids would object. What did fam- 
ily mean if everyone was included? 

Sue was good at her job, and after 
a few years she was offered a new job 
doing training, advocacy, and policy 
work at the National Adoption Cen- 
ter. A couple of years after that, she 
was offered a fellowship at a founda- 
tion in Washington,D.C., working on 
foster-care and disability policy in the 
Senate. It meant that she would be in 
Washington five days a week, home 
only on weekends, but it would pay a 
lot better than the job she had, and she 
really wanted to do it. She persuaded 
Hector that it was the next stepping 
stone on God’s path for them — first 
the group home, then the agency, then 
her Philadelphia advocacy job, now 
this, each one allowing them to help 
more and more children. The founda- 
tion job was over after a year, but then 


Sue was offered a different job that 
meant staying in Washington for an- 
other year, and she took it. She also de- 
cided that she and Hector should write 
a book about their family, to persuade 
more people to adopt; they called it 
“Are We There Yet?” 

HECTOR: I had aU the energy in the 
world, and I guess I was in the frame 
of mind at that time that this is what 
I was supposed to be doing. As time 
went on, to be honest with you, I got 
a little envious of Sue. I was on 24/7, 
and I was resentful some nights when 
I was dealing with aU the crap here and 
she could go to bed. But the hardest 
part, where I developed a little anger, 
was a lot of the time she came home 
and worked. I kind of liked her and 
wanted to spend time, and we both got 
the crappy end of each other. We were 
always dead tired, and even if we had 


a little bit of time there was always a 
kid interrupting. 

When that job ended. Sue lived in 
Philadelphia again, but she was gone 
often, speaking all over the country. 
Sometimes she would come home, with 
aU her training and her reading in the 
social-work literature, and teU Hector 
that he should be doing something 
differently, and he would feel that he 
had been in the trenches day in and 
day out, cleaning toilets and doing laun- 
dry, while she was staying in hotels, 
and he would yeU at her. Don’t give me 
this textbook shit! I know what it’s like. 
If a child was screwing up. Sue always 
wondered how she could support the 
child better, and Hector thought the 
child ought to be punished, because if 
there weren’t any consequences the 
child would never learn. 

JOSE: I think my parents were way 
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too easygoing. Accountability was not 
very high on their list. It’s hard for them 
to punish kids. I think that’s one thing 
they really didn’t get right, and that’s 
why various scenarios happened over 
and over again in our family, like steal- 
ing, getting pregnant, getting in trou- 
ble with the law. It wasn’t drilled in 
hard enough that that’s not O.K., that 
there will be consequences. 

N ot long after they adopted the 
six teen-agers, the troubles began. 
First, JD got his girlfriend pregnant. 
Lilly went off to college, but she got 
pregnant and quit. Then Fisher 
dropped out of college and got sent 
to prison for reckless endangerment. 
He had a child with his girlfriend, 
then a child with another girl, then 
another child with another girl. Fi- 
nally, he got arrested for beating up a 
girlfriend and got sent to prison for a 
long time. 

FISHER: I have dreams of me being 
a different person. I keep having these 
dreams. 

Tricia was raped and had a baby, 
but Hector took care of the baby and 
Tricia graduated from high school. 
Renee got pregnant and moved back 
home. These were bad things, but Sue 
and Hector felt that they’d had so lit- 
tle time with these kids before they 
were grown that there’d been only so 
much they could do. Then SueAnn 
got pregnant at fifteen. Sue and Hec- 
tor’s fury was terrible: they raged at 
SueAnn and SueAnn wept. Had she 
learned nothing from the way her sis- 
ters had blighted their chances? Had 
she heard none of the Christian teach- 
ings they had tried for so many years 
to instill in her? SueAnn allowed some 
family friends to adopt her baby and 
went to college. 

But then Flory got pregnant at 
nineteen. Geeta got pregnant. SueAnn 
got pregnant again and quit college. 
Geeta got pregnant again. Alysia got 
pregnant. Flory got pregnant again. 
Alysia got pregnant again. Each time. 
Sue felt that the failure was hers: if 
she’d been a better parent, it wouldn’t 
have happened. She told herself this 
was a stupid way to think, she was 
playing God, she couldn’t possibly 
control everything, but she felt it all 
the same. 


FLORY: I was sleeping on the couch 
one night when I was pregnant because 
I was uncomfortable up in my room, 
and I woke up to my mom crying over 
me. That was the only time I seen her 
break down. But she did it while I was 
sleeping. She didn’t do it to my face or 
tell me that she was disappointed in me. 

Hector and Sue weren’t naive; they 
talked to the children about sex and 
contraception. 

JOELLE: I don’t remember the sex 
talk. I remember a talk maybe, but I kind 
of have a short attention span and my 
mom can talk a lot, so if she was talking 
about it maybe I just was zoned out by 
the time she started talking about that. 

Hector and Sue had even got some 
of the girls on contraceptives at age 
fifteen — the kind of contraceptives 
that you didn’t have to remember to 
use, shots in the arm, implants — ^be- 
cause they were worried that this would 
happen, but it happened anyway. 

For a long time, Chelsea and JoeUe 
were the holdouts. Hector was sure they 
would he careful: they were both in col- 
lege, they had ambitions — Chelsea wanted 
to make films, Joelle wanted to be an ac- 
tress. But then Chelsea got pregnant, and 
finally Joelle did, too. When Joelle told 
Hector she was pregnant, first he shouted 
at her, then he started to cry, then he left. 
He went to the train station and bought 
a ticket and all day he rode the train, all 
the way to Trenton and back, and all over 
Philadelphia, and for hours and hours he 
sat in his seat and cried. At first he raged 
at God. Why couldn’t they get even one 
of their kids to wait until they were mar- 
ried before they had children? Why had 
every single one ignored what they had 
taught them about the importance of 
raising kids in a stable home? 

Then Hector heard God remind- 
ing him of John 8 — “Let any one of 
you who is without sin be the first to 
throw a stone” — and he remembered 
his own sins and was ashamed. He 
thought about how Joelle had been 
born at twenty-seven weeks, weighing 
two pounds, and that it was a miracle 
she was alive at aU. He thought about 
the funny things she’d done when she 
was little, and about how tender she’d 
been with Dylan and Wayne. He 
thought about how hard she’d worked 
to get into college, and how she was 
about to graduate, and how it was small 


of him to feel humiliated at the thought 
of her walking across the stage with a 
big belly. At the end of the day, he 
went home. 

A few years later, something much 
worse happened. Alysia’s teacher 
at school called Hector to teU him that 
Alysia said she was in love with her 
brother Abel. The teacher had deter- 
mined that something sexual had hap- 
pened between them. Abel was twenty- 
eight and Alysia was sixteen, though 
because of her cerebral palsy the teacher 
claimed she comprehended at a third- 
grade level. Hector thought about what 
a good kid Abel had been, how he’d 
tried so hard in school and always fol- 
lowed the rules. 

ABEL: It was a really bad time in 
my life. I was going through divorce. 
What I did was illegal, mostly because 
of her age and because she had cerebral 
palsy. They said that she comprehended 
at a third-grade level, but, if you knew 
her, nobody thought that. I felt like I 
let the whole family down, but it wasn’t 
like I attacked her or nothing like that. 

Family loyalties were split. Even 
Renee, who had been sexually abused 
by her father, couldn’t bring herself to 
condemn Abel completely. 

RENEE: I started crying, because 
I think that somebody did that stuff 
to him. Somebody touched him like 
that, that he thought it was O.K. to do 
that to Alysia. But she did some stuff, 
too, I can’t put aU the blame on him. 

There were social workers and 
doctors and psychologists. There were 
lawyers and police. At the end of it, 
Abel was sentenced to seven years in 
prison. 

HECTOR: I almost left. I almost 
left. I almost just walked away from 
everything. It was the worst thing that 
could have happened to us. I was so 
naive, because it happens — I’d heard 
about it in other families and thought. 
That doesn’t happen in my family. 
But it did. I was so totally unaware. 
I felt like such a failure. Where the 
hell was I? How did we not see the 
signs? There must have been some- 
thing there and we failed to see it. 
I just felt, screw this, I’m done. I 
can’t take this anymore, somebody 
else can take over. I wanted to beat 
somebody up. I don’t think I’ve ever 
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had a breakdown, but I was close to 
one then. 

Alysia was assigned to a therapist 
who tried to remove her from the fam- 
ily. Alysia hated that therapist, so an- 
other was found, who suggested that she 
keep a diary. She wrote in the diary, and 
wrote poems, and studied dance, and 
those things helped. 

Sue became more depressed than 
she had ever been. Sometimes she felt 
that her whole life had been a mis- 
take; that she had misheard what God 
was saying to her; she wasn’t supposed 
to be doing this at all, she was the 
wrong person. At other times she felt 
that she had heard just fine, and she 
raged at God. 

SUE: You set us up for this. You told 
us to do this, so you should protect our 
kids and us from these kinds of things 
happening. How dare you set us up for this} 



There was no answer. She wrote to 
a friend: 

I try to pray but I feel like I am praying into 
a black hole. Reading the Bible does nothing 
more for me than reading the newspaper. ... I 
still “believe,” but I feel nothing, no connec- 
tion to God, no reality of the Holy Spirit in my 
life This must be what Hell is like. 

Very slowly, she returned to life. She 
thought about what had happened and 
how it was only one of the terrible 
things that had happened in the world, 
and she thought about the question of 
how a good and all-powerful God could 
allow such things. She thought that 
the world was an unfolding story whose 
ending was unknown to her, and that 
without knowing the ending she could 
never hope to understand why things 
happened the way they did. She had 
faith that ultimately God would make 
sure that things turned out for the good. 


but how He would do that was a mys- 
tery, so she had to accept the world as 
it was. It was not for her to judge. 

2005 

Dear Abel, 

These are the pictures we wanted to 
send you. I hope you will be allowed to keep 

them It really is sad and a shame that you 

are in jail, it breaks my heart every day. But 
since you are there, you have to decide how 
you will use your time. Will you use it being 
angry and bitter and defensive? Or will you 
use your time trying to make a positive dif- 
ference? You have a wonderful opportunity 
to spend big amounts of time in prayer — 
praying for each of us — how wonderful that 
would be to know that someone is praying 
for me and Dad and each of the kids every 
day! . . . What a gift God has given you if you 
choose to use it that way. Amazing Grace! 
You have a great opportunity that in some 
ways I wish I had. The choice is yours — how 
WILL you spend your time? 

Love Mom 

2006 

Dear Abel, 

I hope you’re doing OK. Just a short note 
to wish you Happy Birthday I’m sure you’ve 
had better but I hope it’s the best it can be. 
Mom and I will be thinking of you. How are 
things going. I’m sorry I’ve not written more 
often. I think the last time was when Mamie 
died. That was a hard, sad time. . . . It’s been 
hard on Mom. She keeps everything in. A lot 
like you. . . . 

I had my top teeth pulled and now have 
dentures. They look good but are painful till 
I get used to them. 

I miss you and hope at some point soon 
to come see you. 

Love 

Dad 

2009 

Dear Abel, 

I don’t know where to begin, so I will 
start with what is on my heart — I love you. 
Really truly, sincerely with all my heart. And 
I miss you so very, very much it is a huge ache 
in my heart. So why then haven’t I been faith- 
ful about writing? Why haven’t I found a 
way to get out there to visit you? I have no 
answers and no excuses. I truly cannot even 
explain it to myself. ... I feel as though I have 
failed you as a mother in the last few years 
but I truly hope and pray that you will give 
me more chances to make up for that over all 
the years of both of our lives that are still 
ahead of us.... Certainly I have forgiven you 
for any and all of the things that are in the 
past. I hope you will do the same for me.... I 
do love you so very, very much and I look 
forward to renewing our relationship. 

Much love and many prayers — MOM 

As the pregnancies came one after 
the other, and especially after Abel went 
to prison. Hector began to drink. It 
was his escape from everything that 
was unbearable. No matter what he 
drank, he was always up at five to tend 
to Adam and Dylan and Wayne when 


“That was just a simulation. Nothing can prepare you for the 
kind of monkey bars you’ll find in an actual war zone. ” 
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they were still alive. He never let things 
slide, though sometimes he would go 
to bed hammered and realize the next 
morning that it was a good thing noth- 
ing had happened in the night. Even- 
tually, Sue told him that if he didn’t 
stop drinking she would leave him. 
Hector promised her he would stop 
drinking completely, and he did. But 
that didn’t take away the sadness that 
had got him drinking in the first place. 

HECTOR: I had a tremendous 
amount of energy when I was young, 
and always saw things, you know, cup 
half full. But I started feeling tired. 
Dealing with the same shit over and 
over and over as each generation of 
kids went through — ahh, not this again. 
Kid got kicked out of school, or this 
one got arrested. Maybe ten years ago 
when things were getting really hard, 
I started to get a little cynical and won- 
dering, Is it worth it? Why do I keep 
getting up every day and doing the 
same thing? You get the same results. 
What’s that thing about insanity? 

It wasn’t just the awful stuff that 
hadn’t worked out the way they’d hoped: 
Only a few of the kids still went to 
church. None of the kids had adopted 
kids of their own. 

CHELSEA: I’ve never wanted a huge 
family. I’ve witnessed firsthand every- 
thing that’s gone into adopting, and 
I’m not sure I’m ready to deal with that. 
My parents have a calling that I don’t 
feel like I inherited. 

In the hard times, when Sue and 
Hector felt that they’d failed, it was 
difficult for them to remember why 
they’d chosen to do what they did. 

JOSE: When my parents were young, 
they were cool: she was the beauty 
queen, he was the sports star. I re- 
member how they hung out with 
friends, they went out for picnics, the 
stuff you see in a movie from the 
sixties — they all brought their kids, 
they had dinners at their friends’ 
houses. But with so many kids, to 
maintain relationships becomes harder, 
and not everybody wants to be asso- 
ciated with them because things hap- 
pen, and there are black people in 
their family, not everyone feels like 
their family is so cool anymore, and 
that changes your circle of friends and 
how you behave. 

SUE: If someone came over for 


dinner they would always leave say- 
ing something like, This was actually 
really nice. The way they would word 
it was. We didn’t expect it to be nice. 

JOSE: My parents lost their mojo. 
They paid that price for having such 
a family. I think my dad feels it the 
most. My mom travels for her job and 
has a network, but my dad is at home, 
and my dad went from being a really, 
really cool guy — even now, if you go 
to Barre, everyone knows who he is — 
and then as life went on they became 
kind of outcasts. I think my dad wishes 
he had more friends. 

ISAAC: He had us, we were his 
friends as far as going out to play pool 
or go bowling or ice skating. But he 
didn’t have a group of guys, like nor- 
mal people go out with their friends 
through life. He never had that. 

I n the hard times, it was easy for Sue 
and Hector to forget how unlikely 
it was that anyone else would have 
adopted their children, and how much 
worse off they would have been if they’d 
not had a family and a home. In the 
hard times, it was easy for them to for- 
get how many good things had hap- 
pened in their children’s lives. Misery is 
a stronger emotion than happiness, and 
catastrophes punctured their minds and 
reshaped their sense of their lives in a 
way that ordinary contentment did not. 
But there had been many good things. 



After Lilly got pregnant, she went to 
work on the line at the Cabot Creamery 
factory, and it turned out she loved her 
job — twenty years later, she was still 
there and had been promoted to line 
leader. She’d been with the same man for 
many years. Sometimes when she’d had 
a drink or two she would cry and tell 
her parents how much she loved them 
and how grateful she was and how she 
would never have this life without them. 

Tricia had had two more children. 


was living with a man who had also been 
adopted, and was a home health aide to 
elderly people; she loved her work, too. 
JD was a plumber and was engaged to 
his girlfriend. He knew that if Sue and 
Hector hadn’t adopted him he would 
have spent his life in prison for murder- 
ing the man who killed his father. 

Renee and David worked in the 
kitchens of local schools and were liv- 
ing on their own. SueAnn dropped out 
of college to have her second baby, but 
she was happily married and liked her 
work at the Hair Cuttery; Flory had 
also been married for years. Isaac was 
married and had joined the military. 
Joelle had a job supervising special- 
needs children in schools. Chelsea and 
Jose were the biggest successes in 
worldly terms: Chelsea was a director 
of the Web site at a large media com- 
pany in Philadelphia, and Jose was a 
programmer at a bank in Zurich. Even 
Abel had found his feet after his re- 
lease from prison — he was working as 
a chef at a Japanese restaurant. 

When Sue and Hector had been 
married for twenty-five years, the chil- 
dren pooled their money and arranged 
for them to spend a week camping by 
the same lake in Vermont where they 
had spent their honeymoon. When they 
got back, there was a surprise party wait- 
ing for them — the whole family was 
there. SueAnn had made centerpieces 
and name cards, and Renee read a poem 
she had written for the day. Chelsea had 
made a family video. Alysia danced, and 
people cried to see her. 

And every year there were birthday 
parties and weddings and graduations; 
there were grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, most of them still liv- 
ing in the same neighborhood within 
a few blocks of each other and their 
parents, in and out of each other’s homes 
aU the time, minding each other’s chil- 
dren. And every Easter and Fourth 
of July and Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas and New Year’s the children and 
the grandchildren and the great-grand- 
children gathered with Sue and Hec- 
tor in the big house they still lived in, 
although they couldn’t afford it, and ate 
a meal together. And though some were 
missing — three dead, two in prison — 
still, most were there, year after year, 
and, for everything that had happened, 
they were a family. ♦ 
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THE GREEK WARRIOR 

How a radicalfinance minister took on Europe — and failed. 


O n July 4th, the night before a ref- 
erendum asked the Greek people 
to decide how far their debt- ridden gov- 
ernment should accommodate the de- 
mands of its main creditors — the “troika” 
of the European Union, the European 
Central Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund — Yanis Varoufakis, the 
country’s minister of finance, sat out- 
doors at an Athens restaurant, wearing 
a T-shirt with an outline of Texas on the 
front. In January, Varoufakis, an econo- 
mist who had been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, abmptly en- 
tered Greek politics, becoming the public 
face of the country’s defiant negotiations 
with European leaders. After months of 
fatigue, he had slept for much of the day, 
and he was in a good mood. Varoufakis, 
who is fifty-four, had the peace of mind 
of someone who was certain of an elec- 
tion result and already savoring the sat- 
isfactions to follow. His government, the 
left-wing Syriza party, would lose. The 
people would vote “yes” — that is, in favor 
of making more concessions than Varou- 
fakis and Alexis Tsipras, the country’s 
forty-year-old Prime Minister and the 
leader of Syriza, had said that they could 
stomach. Varoufakis would resign as a 
minister, and would never again have to 
endure all-day meetings in Brussels and 
Luxembourg, listening to other Euro- 
pean finance ministers scold Greece for 
its disobedience. And he would no lon- 
ger need to marshal scant supplies of dis- 
cretion to disguise the fact that he and 
Tsipras had, in recent weeks, lost signifi- 
cant faith in each other. Varoufakis had 
not given up his hostility toward the 
troika, or the economic arguments un- 
derpinning that hostility, but he spoke 
as if Syriza’s weeklong campaign of slo- 
gans and street protests in support of 
ohi — “no” — were already archived in 
Greece’s long history of resistance to ex- 
ternal aggressors. A “yes” vote, Varou- 
fakis declared, was “inevitable.” 

He was with his wife, Danae Stra- 


BY IAN PARKER 

tou, an artist whose work mainly in- 
volves installations and photography, and 
his friend James Galbraith, an Ameri- 
can economist who is a professor at the 
University of Texas. Galbraith had been 
acting as an unpaid adviser on an infor- 
mal international team that included 
Jeffrey Sachs, an economist at Colum- 
bia University. According to Varoufakis, 
Sachs had been sending “missives for 
the past two weeks, saying, ‘Demand 
debt relief Y)u need it. If it’s not granted, 
then default.’” 

It was ten o’clock. Far fewer tourists 
were about than on a typical July eve- 
ning, and at the restaurant Greek voices 
were low. When a passerby took Varou- 
fakis’s hand — the minister preferred a 
right-angled bro-shake with Greeks — 
he kept shaking it with an almost vio- 
lent intensity. It had been a disorienting 
few days, during which Greeks often de- 
scribed an event or a conversation as hav- 
ing taken place a while ago, before real- 
izing that it had happened only yesterday. 
Aristides Baltas, a philosopher of science 
who is currently serving as the minister 
of education, told me that time had be- 
come “dense.” 

At the end of the previous week, ne- 
gotiations between Greece and its troika 
creditors had stalled, and Tsipras called 
the referendum. On June 28th, the Eu- 
ropean Central Bank declined to in- 
crease the level of day-to-day credit avail- 
able, under a program called Emergency 
Liquidity Assistance, to Greece’s ailing 
private banks; they were almost out of 
cash, after months of a slow-motion bank 
mn. Greeks were hoarding euros at home. 
Varoufakis set in motion what he called 
“a tragic mechanism” to restrict with- 
drawals. (The next night, a Monday, he 
told Stratou, on returning from work, 
“Honey, I shut the banks.”) Greeks could 
now withdraw from A.T.M.s no more 
than sixty euros a day. A shmnken econ- 
omy shrunk further, although it was stUl 
possible to make unlimited electronic 


transfers within Greece. Determined to 
empty bank accounts, for fear that de- 
posits would be devalued or lost, Greeks 
paid their bills: Varoufakis spoke of 
“huge” sums flowing into the tax ofHce. 

The government had made contin- 
gency plans for a temporary alternative 
currency, in the form of electronic I.O.U.s. 
On June 30th, Greece missed a payment 
to the I.M.E, joining three other coun- 
tries in arrears: Somalia, Sudan, and Zim- 
babwe. Three days later, Klaus Regling, 
the head of the European Stability Mech- 
anism, which was managing the debt 
that Greece owed to the countries of the 
E.U, e-mailed Varoufakis to remind him 
that, because of the missed I.M.E pay- 
ment, the European Financial Stability 
Facility had the option of asking for im- 
mediate repayment of E.U. funds. “I per- 
sonally owe €142.6 billion,” Varoufakis 
said. “It’s my name on the contract.” He 
recalled that his response, delivered with 
war-weary humor, and some contempt, 
was a two-word quotation of the King 
of Sparta: “Molon lake, ” or “Come and 
get it.” On the night of July 3rd, Varou- 
fakis was mobbed as he passed through 
a crowd of tens of thousands of Greeks, 
to a final rally for the “no” cause. Walk- 
ing behind him, I saw a man in his sev- 
enties kiss Varoufakis’s shoulder. 

After months at the center of a global 
political spectacle, Varoufakis still car- 
ried himself as an outsider: informal, 
ironic, somehow alone on the stage. 
This demeanor had sometimes given 
his tenure the air of a five-month-long 
TED talk. At the restaurant, Varoufakis’s 
commentary on the recent tumult, and 
on the likely catastrophic events to come, 
sometimes seemed amused almost to 
the point of blitheness. He asked after 
Galbraith’s children, then noted that, a 
few hours earlier, a member of Germa- 
ny’s parliament had visited his apart- 
ment, confessing, “I don’t believe in 
what we’re doing to you.” The legisla- 
tor was a Christian Democrat — the 
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party led by Angela Merkel, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, who had it in her power 
to ease Greece’s crisis. On departing, 
the legislator said, “I know you’re an 
atheist, but I’m going to pray for you.” 

Varoufakis made a call. Speaking 
Greek, he greeted Euclid Tsakalotos, a 
colleague and friend, as “comrade,” then 
speculated about Tsipras’s behavior in 
the event of a “yes” vote: “The wise guys 
in Maximos” — the Prime Minister’s res- 
idence — “have become nicely settled in 
their seats of power, and they don’t want 
to leave them.” Varoufakis seemed to be 
suggesting thatTsipras would not resign 
after losing the referendum.There would 
be a “strategic restructuring,” Varoufakis 
said, and then elections. As for himself, 
he said, “After tomorrow. I’m going to 
be riding into the sunset.” He spoke the 
last four words in English. 

A Roma boy came to the table, sell- 
ing roses. “Varoufakis!” he said, amazed. 
“I saw you on the news.” Varoufakis al- 
lowed himself to be teased for his habit 
of carrying a backpack, which, he was 
told, made him look like a schoolboy. He 
laughed and paid five euros for a rose, 
which he gave to Stratou. As the boy 
left, he shouted “Varoufakis! Varoufakis!” 
at a vender’s volume, and, a few tables 


away, the minister’s plainclothes security 
detail — two chic young men who bore 
a resemblance to George Michael at the 
time of “Faith” — turned around. 

Galbraith told Varoufakis that his in- 
stinct was wrong about the referendum 
results. “No” would prevail, despite the 
bank closures. Many Greeks had noth- 
ing left to lose, and many others had 
hedged their financial assets, perhaps by 
buying a car. “Maybe,” Varoufakis said. 

Stratou glanced at her phone. “Jamie, 
you might be right,” she said. She showed 
Varoufakis her screen. A survey was show- 
ing “no” with a lead. 

“Don’t underestimate your country- 
men — the most utterly fearless group of 
people,” Galbraith said. 

Although a “no” victory would com- 
plicate Varoufakis’s immediate political 
future, he allowed himself to marvel 
at the Greek electorate’s willingness to 
accept immediate economic hardship. 
Syriza had given Greeks no palpable 
relief since taking power, yet the 
party’s positions stiU had popular sup- 
port. “What the hell is going on?” 
Varoufakis asked. 

The waiter brought a metal jug of 
wine. Galbraith raised his glass and, 
freighting an old shared joke with new 


emotion, quoted Che Guevara: “Hasta 
la victoria siempre!” (“Ever onward to 
victory!”) Varoufakis laughed. 

G reece’s Ministry of Finance occu- 
pies a concrete-and-glass mid-rise 
building overlooking Syntagma Square. 
Outside the entrance is a protest en- 
campment set up by former ministry 
cleaners who were laid off two years ago. 
On nearby streets, cardboard boxes have 
been pushed against upper-floor win- 
dows: office space has become storage 
space. At ground level, storefront shut- 
ters, decorated with political graffiti, stay 
shut all day, or open only to reveal make- 
shift outlets for one-euro snow globes 
and dishcloths. 

The minister’s office, on the sixth floor, 
has a wide view of the square, beyond 
which stands the Hellenic parliament, a 
former royal palace. When I met Varou- 
fakis at the ministry, a few days before 
the referendum, we talked over the sound 
of Communist trade unionists chanting 
below: “The people will speak!” 

In the fall of 2009, George Papan- 
dreou, the leader of PASOK, the tradi- 
tional party of the center-left, became 
Prime Minister. For years, the state had 
borrowed recklessly from reckless banks 
in Greece, Germany, and France. Papan- 
dreou’s government announced that the 
previous administration had published 
a wildly inaccurate estimate of that year’s 
likely deficit. Instead of six to eight per 
cent of gross domestic product, an alarm- 
ing enough figure, the deficit would be 
12.5 per cent. Greece was already known 
to have severe, long-standing economic 
weaknesses: tax evasion, corruption, oli- 
garchic habits, a failure to make prod- 
ucts that other countries desired. The 
country’s credit rating plummeted, along 
with its reputation for statistical candor. 

Varoufakis, then a professor with a 
side career in online punditry, made the 
case for defaulting with the banks. “I said 
that we are insolvent, and we have to em- 
brace our insolvency,” he recalled recently. 
The case against defaulting on banks was 
reinforced by memories of the collapse 
of Fehman Brothers, in 2008, and its 
global consequences. The government 
raised taxes, froze wages, and cut pen- 
sions. The economic argument for aus- 
terity — for reducing public spending 
in difficult times — rests on the idea that 
investors will be comforted by such 
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“If you need anything in the building, just call the super. 
This is the only known photo of him. ” 


displays of discipline. But Greece re- 
mained unable to borrow at affordable 
rates. In April, 2010, Papandreou de- 
clared the Greek economy to be “a sink- 
ing ship”in need of international aid. Two 
weeks later, a hundred thousand anti-aus- 
terity protesters descended on Syntagma 
Square. Three people died when a pet- 
rol bomb was thrown into a nearby bank. 

That May, the troika institutions 
agreed to lend Greece a hundred and ten 
billion euros. Germany’s direct contri- 
bution was more than twenty billion. 
That bailout, and a subsequent additional 
loan of a hundred and thirty billion euros, 
came with three kinds of obligation: 
Greece needed to privatize state assets, 
such as Athens’s port; reform institutions 
and practices perceived to be inefficient, 
including its health-care and welfare sys- 
tems, in ways likely to result in mass dis- 
missals; and adjust its budget through 
further tax increases and spending cuts, to 
the point where Greece’s income signifi- 
cantly exceeded its spending on every- 
thing but its repayments. In an economy 
without growth, such a surplus becomes 
a measure of austerity. The target was 
4.5 per cent of the country’s G.D.P. 

Criticism of these arrangements, 
largely shaped by Germany’s demands, 
is now widespread, and unites Paul Kmg- 
man, the economist and Times colum- 
nist, Norman Lamont, the Conservative 
former British Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and analysts at the I.M.F. The bail- 
outs turned an unmanageable private 
debt into an unpayable institutional debt. 
Although the new loans were largely 
long-term and low-interest, they carried 
provisions that intruded on the every- 
day spending decisions of the state and, 
in the opinion of many observers, cmshed 
hopes of economic growth. Writing at 
the time of the first bailout, Varoufakis 
described it as punitive — a rerun of the 
Versailles Treaty, this time with Germany 
as the enactor, rather than the victim, of 
economic retribution. 

In April, 2012, Dimitris Christoulas, 
a retired pharmacist living on a meagre 
pension, shot and killed himself beside 
a cypress tree in Syntagma Square, leav- 
ing a note that described the Greek ad- 
ministration as “a Tsolakoglou govern- 
ment” — a reference to the puppet Prime 
Minister during Greece’s Nazi occupa- 
tion. Christoulas’s death became a focus 
of national rage. The cypress tree became 


brocaded with staples from generations 
of political flyers. 

By last winter, when Greece’s fourth 
Prime Minister in four years called a 
snap election, the debt exceeded three 
hundred billion euros. Measured against 
G.D.P, Greece had more than double 
the government debt of Germany or 
America. If, by then, Greece’s economy 
was showing modest signs of recovery, 
few could feel it: youth unemployment 
had reached sixty per cent. Varoufakis 



wrote that his country was being sub- 
jected by the troika to “a fiscal water- 
boarding” enabled by supine Greek lead- 
ers. He told me that these politicians 
“never negotiated.” Troika representa- 
tives sent orders by e-mail, and the Greeks 
“just executed them.” 

Varoufakis, a mathematical economist 
with a modest academic reputation, had 
become a popular writer in Greece. When 
the snap election was called, he inter- 
rupted his professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, flew home to Greece, and 
launched a ten-day election campaign 
whose sole expense was the cost of gas 
for his motorcycle. He was running for 
parliament, with the aim of becoming 
the finance minister in a Syriza govern- 
ment.The vote was held on January 25 th. 
Syriza doubled its number of seats in 
parliament, and Tsipras formed a gov- 
ernment in coalition with a small right- 
of-center party that shared its opposition 
to the troika’s terms. Varoufakis was elected 
with a larger share of the vote than any 
other candidate, and he was named the 
finance minister. His only previous ex- 
perience of representative office was as 
the (white, Greek) leader of the Black 
Students’ Alliance at the University of 
Essex, a British institution, in the late 
seventies. Privately, he asked himself, 
“What have I done?” On his blog, he 
borrowed some thoughts of defiance — 
and, by implication, certain failure — from 
Dylan Thomas. “Greek democracy today 


chose to stop going gently into the night,” 
Varoufakis wrote. “Greek democracy re- 
solved to rage against the dying of the 
light.” 

A few years ago, Varoufakis told Yor- 
gos Avgeropoulos, a documentary film- 
maker, that the difference between a debt 
of ten thousand euros and one of three 
hundred billion euros is that only the 
latter gives you negotiating power. And 
it does so only under one condition: “Y)u 
must be prepared to say no.” Upon bis 
election, Varoufakis used the less than 
ideal influence available to a rock climber 
who, roped to his companions, announces 
a willingness to let go. On behalf of Tsip- 
ras’s government, Varoufakis told Greece’s 
creditors, and the world’s media, that his 
country objected to the terms of its agree- 
ments. This position encouraged wide- 
spread commentary about Greece fol- 
lowing a heedless path from “no” to default, 
and from default to a “Grexit” from the 
euro currency, which might lead to eco- 
nomic catastrophe in Europe and the 
world. 

It was as if Christopher Hitchens had 
woken up one day as Secretary of State. 
Varoufakis was no longer writing ele- 
gantly prosecutorial blog posts about 
Christine Lagarde, the managing direc- 
tor of the I.M.E; he was meeting with 
Lagarde. Within days of Greece’s elec- 
tion, an academic with Marxist roots, a 
shaved head, and a strong jaw had be- 
come one of tbe world’s most recogniz- 
able politicians. He showed a level of in- 
tellectual and rbetorical confidence — or, 
perhaps, unearned swagger — that lifted 
Greek hearts and infuriated Northern 
European politicians. His reluctance to 
wear a tie seemed to convey the impos- 
sibility of containing his manliness. 

I first met Varoufakis at the end of 
April, when his political career had barely 
begun. He hadn’t yet taken down Insta- 
gram photographs of birthday cakes and 
swimming pools, and when he recalled 
meeting high-level officials he indulged 
in the kind of candid, if self-flattering, 
storytelling that most politicians save for 
their journals. He teasingly referred to 
George Osborne, tbe British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, as “Georgie.” 

Varoufakis was more willing than most 
elected officials to allow that his career 
might soon end. It wasn’t clear how long 
a smiling, steely “no” — even when un- 
derwritten by sane economic theory, a 
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popular mandate, and a level of charisma 
that inspired a member of the Portu- 
guese parliament to proclaim, online, 
“Damn, the Greek finance minister is 
sexy” — could serve as the primary inter- 
national posture of a bankrupt nation 
hoping to stay in a currency union. Varou- 
fakis was still negotiating for the right 
to negotiate, while relations between him 
and Greece’s creditors were publicly sour- 
ing. It was as if he’d landed in a brisk 
parable about the illusory power of the 
Great Man in history. “I don’t care,” he 
said of his political future. He simply 
wanted a less punishing deal with cred- 
itors, at which point he and Tsipras, by 
private agreement, would — ^forone day — 
wear ties. “But when they say to me, ‘You 
can keep your job if you sign on this dot- 
ted line of a program that is deflation- 
ary,’ well, I might as well let the other 
guys come and do it.” 

We were on a Lufthansa flight from 
Washington to Munich. As we stood in 
the aisle, Varoufakis told me that he’d 
had “a very pleasant and quite surpris- 
ing” ten-minute conversation with Pres- 
ident Barack Obama, at a Greek Inde- 
pendence Day celebration in the East 
Room of the White House. “The setting 
was appalling,” he said. “All these people 
were pushing in to talk to him and hug 
him.” John Stamos, the actor, was at 
Varoufakis’s right shoulder. “But we prob- 
ably had a more serious conversation than 
I would have had in the Oval Office.” 

Obama, Varoufakis said, had told him 
that he didn’t envy him. (In fact, many 
politicians surely do envy circumstances 
where there’s so little to lose, profession- 
ally, by acting on long-held beliefs in ex- 


actly the way demanded of them by a 
clear-voiced electorate.) Varoufakis told 
Obama that things were tough: “You in- 
herited a mess when you came to office, 
but at least you had your central bank 
behind you. We inherited a mess and we 
have a central bank” — the European Cen- 
tral Bank — “trying to choke us.” 

According to Varoufakis, Obama 
replied, “Don’t underestimate how 
tough it was for me,” adding that bail- 
ing out Wall Street was “contrary to 
my politics” and “political poison.” He 
urged Varoufakis to “swallow bitter 
stuff.” (The White House declined to 
comment about the conversation.) 

Varoufakis had gone to Washington 
for three days of back-to-back meetings 
at a spring gathering of the world’s se- 
nior financial officials. Shortly before his 
White House appointment, he and Wolf- 
gang Schauble, Germany’s powerful 
finance minister, had both spoken at the 
Brookings Institution, with a half-hour 
pause between their appearances. This 
was not quite long enough to suppress 
jokey talk, in the audience, about the risks 
of an accidental summit in the foyer. (At 
a joint press conference in Berlin, in Eeb- 
ruary, Schauble said of their first meet- 
ing, “We agreed to disagree” — a state- 
ment with which Varoufakis immediately 
disagreed.) 

Since 2010, Greece’s economic fate 
has been determined largely by repre- 
sentatives of Germany, Europe’s largest 
economy, in particular by Merkel and 
Schauble. The ill feeling between the 
two nations draws on memories of the 
Second World War, and is shaded by 
German perceptions of Greeks as “in- 


sufferable spendthrift overreachers,” as 
Varoufakis once put it. The distrust was 
not eased when, during a televised in- 
terview on a German current-affairs pro- 
gram, Varoufakis was shown a 2013 clip 
of himself speaking at the Subversive 
Eestival, in Zagreb — an event that also 
featured Oliver Stone. In the clip, Varou- 
fakis described having made the case, 
three years earlier, that Greece should 
default and “stick the finger to Ger- 
many” — he raised a finger — “and say, 
‘Well, you can now solve this problem 
by yourself’” The clip’s editing dishon- 
estly disguised the fact that Varoufakis 
had been referring to 2010 — ^when he 
did argue for defaulting on the private 
bank loans — ^but his unusually flustered 
on-air response was to insist that the clip 
had been faked, and that he had never 
made the gesture in his life. 

The two Brookings appearances 
displayed contrasting forms of cer- 
tainty, or arrogance. Varoufakis charmed 
with rhetoric: European leaders, he 
suggested, seemed intent on solving a 
continental crisis “by exporting it to 
the rest of the globe.” Schauble spoke 
as though he were briefing colleagues, 
his combative thoughts smoothed by 
an avuncular delivery. “In Europe, we 
have good reason not to provide finan- 
cial assistance without demanding 
something in return,” he said, amiably. 
A little later: “Even Yanis Varoufakis, 
who is a famous economist, is not the 
first economist in world history — no!” 

At the White House, Varoufakis 
repeated a line that he had used at 
Brookings: “Mr. President, my govern- 
ment is planning, and I am planning, to 
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compromise, compromise, and com- 
promise, but were not going to be com- 
promised.” (“He liked that,” Varoufakis 
recalled.) Varoufakis told him, “Mr. Pres- 
ident, of course one has to suffer costs in 
order to get the benefits, but the ques- 
tion is the balance. There has to be a pos- 
itive balance.”He went on,“We are being 
asphyxiated for trying to simulate what 
you did, right?” 

Obama showed more solidarity than 
Varoufakis was expecting. “I know — aus- 
terity sucks,” Obama said. (“He used those 
words. Very un-Presidential.”) Accord- 
ing to Varoufakis, the President was re- 
ferring less to austerity’s unpleasantness 
than to its ineffectiveness. Obama meant 
that austerity “doesn’t work — it creates 
misery, and it’s self-perpetuating, and it’s 
self-defeating.” 

Varoufakis told Obama that he hadn’t 
felt quite the same comradeship when 
speaking with the U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary. “Jack Lew is not toeing the Obama 
line,” he said. 

“You know how finance ministers 
are,” Obama replied. “They’re more 
conservative.” 

V aroufakis changed planes in Mu- 
nich, and flew on to Athens. On the 
jet bridge, a Greek woman urged him, 
“Be strong. Keep saying no.” And, on a 
day when the lead story in the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung quoted an un- 
named source, from among Greece’s cred- 
itors, describing Greek negotiators as 
“incompetent and inexperienced,” a man 
with a German accent introduced him- 
self, saying, “People tell me I look like 
you.”He also had a shaved head and, like 
Varoufakis — ^who wore Doc Martens 
shoes to the White House — had carried 
some youthful fashion thoughts into 
middle age. Varoufakis posed for a joint 
photograph. 

On the tarmac, a frugal ministerial 
Hyundai awaited. We drove out of the 
airport and into a car advertisement — a 
stretch of empty, velvety highway built 
shortly before the 2004 Summer Olym- 
pics. I later spoke to Elina Psykou, a 
Greek filmmaker, whose next movie will 
be set in the Athens of this era. She de- 
scribed her script as a study of denial. 

It was a Sunday, which gave Varou- 
fakis a break from a weekday habit of 
checking his phone every minute or two 
for real-time data about the finances of 


the Greek state. “I don’t care about stock 
markets,”he said. “They can fall as much 
as they want.” Rather, the figure that com- 
manded his attention was an unpublished 
one: “The balance, the bottom line.” After 
the election, Varoufakis had refused to 
sign an agreement keeping Greece on 
the previously agreed path, which im- 
peded a final, €7.2 billion payment of 
bailout money. This action helped return 
Greece to recession, and did nothing to 
forestall its debt repayments. The Greek 
crisis had already become one of contrac- 
tion, poverty, and unemployment, but 
this spring Greece’s debtor status took 
on a banana-republic dimension. Pen- 
sioners withdrew their life savings from 
banks, and Greeks anticipated their gov- 
ernment running out of cash. In the car, 
Varoufakis acknowledged his job’s dis- 
comforts, then brightened: “At least it 
makes more sense than people looking 
at their Bloomberg terminals just to make 
a margin call, right?” He was not down- 
cast, and could still muster the thought 
that Merkel, in time, would help to en- 
gineer a deal. 

In Washington, however, there had 
been little to encourage him. He said that 
he had told troika representatives, “If they 
think that, with this Chinese water-drop 
torture, we’re going to succumb, they’ll 
be disappointed. So the blood will be on 
their hands.” 

As we drove, Varoufakis talked of his 
father, George, whose example of stub- 
bornness had helped shape him. In 1946, 
during Greece’s civil war against Com- 
munist insurgents, George Varoufakis 
was arrested as a student leftist, and re- 
fused to sign a denunciation of Commu- 
nism. He was imprisoned for four years, 
and repeatedly tortured. His signature 
would have freed him. I later met the se- 
nior Varoufakis — the courtly chairman 
of a steel company who, at ninety, still 
goes to the office every day. He told me 
that for years after he was freed he couldn’t 
listen to Johann Strauss: his torturers had 
“put on waltzes, very high, in order not to 
hear our voices, our screaming.” 

After George Varoufakis returned to 
college, a female student kept an eye on 
him for a paramilitaiy right-wing group — 
“Stasi stuff,” as Yanis put it. But she fell 
in love with George, and they married. 
Yanis was born in 1961. During the mil- 
itary dictatorship of 1967 to 1974, Varou- 
fakis’s uncle, a libertarian, was impris- 


oned for participating in small-scale 
terrorism. Varoufakis recalled his excite- 
ment when charged with smuggling notes 
to him on prison visits. 

In the Hyundai, Varoufalds’s phone rang, 
and he talked for a minute in Greek. Af- 
terward, he smiled; it had been a cabinet 
colleague who was “blessed with natural 
optimism.” He went on, “Without know- 
ing anything, he says, ‘Welcome back. I’m 
sure you did a fantastic job, everything 
will go fantastically well!’ ” Varoufakis 
laughed. “How the fuck does he know?” 

T he day after Varoufakis returned 
from Washington, he rode his mo- 
torcycle to the ministry. He met with 
three German bankers who, in an at- 
tempt at solidarity, arrived without ties, 
then he chaired a discussion about the 
creation of a more autonomous Greek 
tax authority — a long-standing ambi- 
tion of the troika. Much Greek income 
goes unreported. According to a 2012 
analysis, the average declared monthly 
income of self-employed Greek med- 
ical workers was sixteen hundred and 
twenty-eight euros; those workers spent 
an average of sixteen hundred and sixty 
euros on monthly debt repayments. 

That evening, Varoufakis rode to 
Maximos Mansion, a few minutes away, 
to see Tsipras. Varoufakis described his 
Washington meetings, and made the 
case for the new tax body. They were 
together for three and a half hours. “He 
bought it, so that was good,” Varou- 
fakis later recalled. 

After ten, he e-mailed me, and I went 
to his home, on the top floor of an apart- 
ment building in northern Athens. Varou- 
fakis and Stratou had just moved in. Their 
previous apartment, in a building be- 
longing to Stratou’s parents, was featured 
in Paris Match earlier this year, in pho- 
tographs that showed Varoufakis at the 
piano, and larking around on a roof with 
Stratou, the Acropolis behind them. The 
photographs became a small scandal. Al- 
though that apartment did not look op- 
ulent, Stratou and her family are known 
to be well off, and to many observers the 
couple appeared rather comfortable at a 
time of national privation. The more cut- 
ting charge might be vanity: they seemed 
overly confident in their lean, well- 
tailored, Mediterranean allure, and had 
failed to anticipate the posed garishness 
of the Paris Match style. “Aesthetically, 
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it was horrible,” Varoufakis told me. “It 
was my fault.” Given that fuss, it seems 
unkind to report that their new home is 
lovely: thousands of square feet of 
high-bourgeois modernism involving art, 
parquet flooring, and low, pale sofas. 

Varoufakis and Stratou attended the 
same private secondary school, in Ath- 
ens, although they don’t recall meeting. 
In 1978, Varoufakis enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Essex, a radical college north- 
east of London, where he joined the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. He 
recalled that, as the face of the Black 
Students’ Alliance — a role he was per- 
suaded to take by black students — he 
would “get up and say, ‘We blacks be- 
lieve . . .’ And then everybody would 
laugh.” He continued, “Then I would 
look at them and say, ‘Black is a state of 
mind, and we Greeks are the blacks of 
Europe, together with the Irish.’” 

Varoufakis and Stratou’s relationship 
accommodates the kind of recurring, 
and mostly amiable, friction suggested 
by the phrase “O.K.,yoM teU the story.” 
Varoufakis said that, as a foreigner in 
Britain during the Thatcher era, he al- 
ways felt the threat of street violence. 
Stratou, who studied at St. Martin’s Col- 
lege, a few years later, disputed this mem- 
ory. Varoufakis cried out, “You were in 
paradise, in London!” This spring, a 
Greek Web site speculated that Jarvis 
Cocker, the former lead singer of Pulp, 
was referring to Stratou in “Common 
People,” the band’s much-loved 1995 
single. The autobiographical song starts, 
“She came from Greece, she had a thirst 
for knowledge /She studied sculpture 
at St. Martin’s College.” It goes on to 
quote her: “I want to live like common 
people /I want to do whatever common 
people do.” Varoufakis later told me that 
Stratou was the only Greek sculpture 
student at St. Martin’s at the time. 

Varoufakis studied economics, but 
came to think of it as “computerized as- 
trology” in its mainstream academic form. 
(He has written of his hope, as a profes- 
sor, to present economics as “a contested 
terrain on which armies of ideas clash 
mercilessly.”) He turned largely to math- 
ematics before returning to economics 
with a Ph.D. thesis about the dynamics 
of workers’ strikes. He also briefly com- 
peted in professional car races. “I was 
very good at qualifying” — ^when other 
drivers weren’t on the track — but “crap 


at the races.” He added, “I was either in- 
sufficiently aggressive or, when I would 
try to overcompensate, too aggressive. I 
crashed a number of times.” 

Varoufakis, who has compared his 
place in economics to that of “an athe- 
ist theologian ensconced in a Middle 
Ages monastery,” held various junior 
posts at British universities before join- 
ing the faculty at the University of Syd- 
ney, where he met his first wife, a 
Greek- Australian historian. In 2000, 



Varoufakis returned to Greece, to take 
a professorship at the University of Ath- 
ens. He published on game theory, and 
occasionally advised George Papandreou, 
then in opposition. Varoufakis recently 
described him to me as having the eco- 
nomic mind of a five-year-old. Varou- 
fakis never voted for Papandreou; nor 
did he immediately align with Syriza 
when it was founded, in 2004, as a group- 
ing of small leftist parties. “I was in tune 
with them, but they were aU over the 
place — ecologists. Communists.” 

In 2005, he separated from his wife, 
not long after the birth of their daugh- 
ter; she and her mother live in Austra- 
lia. He later met Stratou, who asked for 
his advice about an art project involving 
fraught or disputed borderlines. Soon 
after, they embarked on a yearlong se- 
ries of trips to photograph such borders 
in Cyprus, Kashmir, and elsewhere. He 
wrote an accompanying text, “The Glo- 
balizing Wall,” and began publishing per- 
sonal and cultural essays. He was emerg- 
ing as an all-purpose public intellectual 
in the mold of Slavoj Zizek. 

Being “of a Marxist disposition,” as 
Varoufakis told me, he had tended to see 
calm as a prelude to turmoil: “Most of 
my colleagues in economics think of cri- 
ses as preventable accidents — a mistake 
of some policy — ^whereas, if you look at 
the world from my perspective, capital- 
ism generates them.” Before 2007, he 
said, he had begun to feel “very jittery” 


about the instability of a system in which 
the flow of global capital had come to 
rely on what he saw as America’s delib- 
erate policy of causing its deficits to rise. 
Later, in a spirited book, “The Global 
Minotaur,” which some reviewers de- 
scribed as conspiratorially inclined, he 
recycled a metaphor that he’d once used 
to critique US. foreign policy. America 
was an economic beast held in check only 
by the constant movement of overseas 
money through Wall Street. “By 2007, 1 
realized that we were facing the prospect 
of a new Great Depression,”he said. Then, 
after the Lehman Brothers collapse, “the 
statements from Europe were mind-bog- 
glingly stupid,” he said. “Like, ‘This is an 
Anglo-American problem. We are safe 
because we have safe practices in the bank- 
ing sectors of Europe.’ Yeah, right.” 

When the crisis hit Greece, Varou- 
fakis began his blog, and, with Stuart 
Holland, a British academic and former 
politician, published an essay, “A Mod- 
est Proposal.” It suggested ways in which 
the E.C.B. and the E.U could press the 
banks holding bonds of struggling eu- 
rozone countries to forgive much of this 
debt, and envisaged a Europe that could 
issue its own bonds and ffind stimulus 
investments — effectively putting Ger- 
man savings to work in Ireland and 
Greece. Varoufakis, who had argued 
against Greece’s decision, in 2001, to 
adopt the euro, wrote that if there was 
going to be a currency union then it 
should not be half-baked, and should 
function more like the one that joins 
California and Alabama. 

Varoufakis recognized the many frail- 
ties in Greece’s economy, but he pre- 
ferred to talk of a banking crisis rather 
than a debt crisis, and of a European cri- 
sis rather than a Greek one. If Greece 
had over-borrowed, the real villains were 
the lenders standing in line for bailout 
fiinds. The euro had created a delusion: 
banks had lent to Greece as if it were a 
student backed by wealthy parental guar- 
antors. But there were no such guaran- 
tees, and when the lending stopped 
Greece was trapped by the currency that 
had indulged it. The country couldn’t 
painfiilly devalue its currency, like, say, 
Argentina at the start of the century. (A 
devaluation makes your people poor but 
your goods enticingly cheap.) And the 
euro lacked a body like the Federal Re- 
serve, or the Bank of England, that could 
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feed newly minted cash into the Greek 
economy; to Varoufakis’s frustration, the 
E.C.B. wasn’t that kind of bank. 

In part because Varoufakis had once 
advised Papandreou, his views were 
widely noticed. “I acquired the two things 
I hate — fans and enemies,” he told me. 
One night in 2011, he was in bed when 
the phone rang. A man threatened Varou- 
fakis’s family with violence if he didn’t 
stop criticizing a particular Greek bank. 

At the time. Golden Dawn, Greece’s 
neo-Nazi party, was gaining support. 
Stratou said to Varoufakis, “Either you 
don’t get involved, or you get into poli- 
tics to protect us, or we get out of the 
country.”In 2012, Varoufakis was offered 
a visiting professorship at the University 
of Texas, and they moved to Austin. 
Varoufakis taught a graduate class on the 
crisis and, with Galbraith, revised “A 
Modest Proposal.” “They were knights 
trying to save the world!” Stratou told 
me, laughing at her choice of words but 
sincere in her admiration. 

Tsipras, a former civil engineer, was 
elected to parliament in 2009, and be- 
came Syriza’s leader. In 2014, he urged 
Varoufakis to represent the party in elec- 
tions for the European Parliament, which 
meets in Brussels. Varoufakis declined. 
In that election, Syriza won more seats 
than any other party. Greece’s right-of- 
center government was weakened, and 
it was further weakened that November, 
when the troika announced that Greece 
had fallen short of its promised reforms 
and demanded additional action — in- 
cluding spending cuts — ^before releasing 
a payment of €7.2 billion. By now, a Greek 
election was likely, with Syriza’s victory 
almost inevitable. Tsipras had admired 
Varoufakis’s writing and felt that he would 
be an effective minister of finance, de- 
spite his inexperience and his limited 
links to Syriza. Varoufakis agreed to come 
home. According to Stratou, he “felt that, 
when he’s eighty years old, looking back, 
if he hadn’t taken that opportunity it 
would feel like a betrayal of his own coun- 
try.” She recalled how often he said, “If 
I were in conversation with Merkel, this 
is what I would do ... ” 

T wo days after Varoufakis was sworn 
in as minister, he slipped into Syn- 
tagma Square, alone. Yorgos Avgero- 
poulos, the documentary filmmaker, 
was waiting there to introduce him to 


Emmi Christoulas, the daughter of the 
pharmacist who had committed sui- 
cide. Varoufakis laid a flower by the cy- 
press where Christoulas had died. 
(Varoufakis didn’t alert the press, or 
mention it to me, but he allowed 
Avgeropoulos to film it.) Tsipras’s first 
act as Prime Minister was to lay flow- 
ers at the memorial in an Athens sub- 
urb where two hundred Greek resis- 
tance fighters were executed by Nazi 
forces, in 1944. German newspapers 
took note of the symbolism. 

At the ministry, Varoufakis answered 
a call from Jeroen Dijsselbloem, the 
Dutch minister of finance. Dijsselbloem 
is the current president of the Euro- 
group, the constitutionally ambiguous 
but all-powerful committee comprising 
the finance ministers of countries using 
the euro. (There are nineteen such coun- 
tries; nine others, including the U.K., 
are in the E.U. but not in the eurozone.) 
Nobody in the Eurogroup has more 
power than Schauble,but Dijsselbloem 
has taken on the role of enforcer — or, 
to quote one unfriendly observer, water 
carrier. If Greece wanted to modify the 
economic “program” mandated by the 
troika’s loans, the Eurogroup’s blessing 
was required. In Varoufakis’s descrip- 
tion, the nineteen governments could 


be divided into three groups: “There is 
a very small minority that believes in 
austerity, and in this program.” Ger- 
many leads this minority. A second 
group — Ireland, Spain, Portugal, the 
Baltic states — has pursued austerity pro- 
grams, and now fears that Syriza, if suc- 
cessful, would leave those countries ex- 
posed to radical domestic opposition. 
“Then there’s another group, of sub- 
stantial countries like Italy and Prance — 
especially Prance — who don’t believe in 
austerity. But they fear that if they side 
with us they wiU be punished.” Their 
punishment would be austerity. 

Greece’s arrangement with the troika 
was set to expire on Eebruary 28th. If 
Syriza did not commit to the existing 
terms, and the program lapsed, the 
E.C.B. would no longer be obliged to 
supply emergency lines of credit to 
Greek banks, which would consequently 
run out of cash. The country would 
have to print its own money, taking it 
out of the euro. Varoufakis’s declared 
hope was that, before Eebruary 28th, 
the Eurogroup would agree to a 
“bridge” — a short-term renewal of loans, 
which would provide time to negoti- 
ate modifications to the program. Syr- 
iza could, for example, delay privatiza- 
tions at a time when prices for state 
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assets were unusually low, and uphold 
an election promise to raise state pen- 
sions and the minimum wage. Varou- 
fakis also wanted some debt relief. 

On the phone, Varoufakis recalled, 
Dijsselbloem “was perfectly pleasant,” 
asking, “What do you want to do?” 
Promising to negotiate in good faith, 
Varoufakis requested the bridge. Ac- 
cording to Varoufakis, Dijsselbloem 
said, “Sounds reasonable. I’ll fly in in 
a couple of days.” 

“It was downhill from that moment,” 
Varoufakis said. 

Arriving in Athens, Dijsselbloem 
asked the same question, and Varoufakis 
gave the same answer. This time, Dijs- 
selbloem replied, “That will not do.” (“I 
have no doubt that he was pulled into 
line between the telephone conversation 
and the visit,” Varoufakis told me. He 
declined to name Germany explicitly, 
but added, “You can imagine.”) Varou- 
fakis asked Dijsselbloem, “Are you threat- 
ening me, on Day One, with Grexit?” 
Dijsselbloem said that a crashed pro- 
gram wouldn’t necessitate Greece’s exit 
from the euro. 


“But the banks will shut down,” 
Varoufakis said. 

“Yes, sure,” Dijsselbloem replied. 
(Last week, a spokesperson for the 
Dutch finance ministry said, “We never 
comment on reports of discussions held 
behind closed doors. Mr. Dijsselbloem 
is trying to enjoy a government sum- 
mer recess. I would advise Mr. Varou- 
fakis to do the same.”) 

At a subsequent joint press confer- 
ence, Varoufakis declared that Greece 
would continue negotiating with the 
E.U., the E.C.B., and the I.M.E indi- 
vidually, but not as a bloc that had the 
power — deeply resented — to embed its 
officers in Greek ministries. He was 
unilaterally attempting to detach debt 
from day-to-day interference in Greece’s 
governance (or, as he put it to me, “a 
pattern of humiliation”). Varoufakis 
made his point in Greek. There was a 
pause while Dijsselbloem caught up 
through headset translation. Varoufakis 
now claims that, privately, Dijsselbloem 
had acknowledged that troika reform 
was inevitable. But that’s not how it 
looked. Dijsselbloem took offhis head- 


set and stood up to leave; Varoufakis’s 
face displayed the smiling, embarrassed 
faux-innocence of someone who has 
said more than he planned to say in a 
domestic argument. Dijsselbloem “was 
livid,” Varoufakis told me. “He whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘You just killed the 
troika.’ ” 

Varoufakis’s fame grew the next week, 
after he left his suitcase in an Athens 
taxi. Arriving in Paris, late in the eve- 
ning, at the start of a tour of European 
capitals, he had only the clothes he was 
wearing. That night, at Zara, he bought 
two shirts and a pair of pants. But he 
relied on Theodore Passas, Greece’s 
Ambassador to Trance, for a coat. “He’s 
a snazzy Ambassador,” Varoufakis told 
me. Passas lent Varoufakis a gangster- 
ish hybrid of motorcycle jacket and 
hunting coat, and after Varoufakis wore 
it to meet George Osborne in Lon- 
don — over an electric-blue shirt — the 
European press wrote many delighted 
columns about a minister of state who 
looked as if he might be armed. Varou- 
fakis told me, “It worked out fabulously. 
They called me a Russian mafioso, 
right?” On this visit. Lord Lamont, the 
British Conservative politician, who 
had sent Varoufakis many supportive 
messages (to the point where Varou- 
fakis regarded him as “my best mate”), 
took him to a club on Pall Mall for 
breakfast. As Lamont explained to the 
Financial Times, “they wouldn’t accept 
that his national dress was not a tie.” 

Varoufakis told me in April that 
Osborne agreed with him on “every- 
thing.” Varoufakis’s habit was to be- 
lieve — or claim to believe — that what 
a politician said kindly over lunch was 
more sincere than what he broadcast 
in public. (A spokesman for the Brit- 
ish Treasury declined to comment on 
Osborne’s conversations.) Varoufakis 
told me that he and Michel Sapin, the 
Erench finance minister, talked “like 
brothers alone.” He added, 

“He’s saying, ‘We’ll change Europe to- 
gether!’ Then we go out — press con- 
ference, microphones, and cameras — 
and he says, ‘Greece must try harder, 
must accept the conditions.’” Varou- 
fakis said that, when he challenged 
Sapin about this, the mournful reply 
was “Yanis, Trance is not what it used 
to be” — that is, its power had di- 
minished. A spokesperson for Sapin 
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denied this account, adding that Varou- 
fakis “is an intelligent and flamboyant 
man, but lacks political sense.” 

T en days after the election, Varou- 
fakis attended his first Eurogroup 
meeting. “People think it’s like a court- 
room drama,” Varoufakis said. “It is 
not. It is just grindingly boring.” 

The Eurogroup meets in private, 
each of the nineteen ministers sitting 
with a single colleague. At the meetings 
that Varoufakis attended, the creditor 
institutions were also represented. After 
a few opening remarks, the ministers 
spoke in turn. Schauble dominated the 
room. “All eyes are on him, and what 
he’s going to say, and the tone in which 
he’s going to say it,” Varoufakis recalled. 
Then the attendees attempted to agree 
on a communique. At this point, “all 
hell would breakloose,” Varoufakis said. 
When he found a draft unacceptable, 
he raised his hand: “Jeroen, this sen- 
tence I can’t live with. I need to add this 
adjective here and remove that verb 
there.” Schauble often objected to 
Varoufakis ’s suggestions. “This can go 
on for six hours," Varoufakis said. 

Breaking with tradition, Varoufakis’s 
ministry later made public his open- 
ing remarks at his first Eurogroup ses- 
sion. Varoufakis said, “We must earn 
your trust without losing the trust of 
our people — of the voters amongst 
which we enjoy, for now, sizable ap- 
proval ratings. Eor such approval is an 
important capital good in Europe’s 
struggle to sort Greece out and to ren- 
der it stable.” He went on, “It wiU sim- 
ply not be possible for our country to 
grow if we remain on the growth- 
sapping austerity path.” 

Varoufakis recalled that Schauble 
seemed “very cross,” and said, “When 
there’s a program that everybody has 
agreed to, that’s it. Elections cannot 
change anything, because, then, every 
time there’s an election everything will 
change.” (A spokesperson for the Ger- 
man finance ministry said, “Meetings 
of Eurogroup finance ministers are 
confidential.”) As Varoufakis put it to 
me, the idea that elections could change 
nothing was the “greatest gift one could 
give to the Chinese Communist Party.” 
That’s overheated, of course, and dem- 
ocratic governments tend to respect the 
binding agreements signed by their pre- 


decessors. But it was interesting, at 
Brookings, to hear Schauble say that 
“Erance would be happy if someone 
could force” its parliament to pass un- 
popular labor-market reforms. It wasn’t 
quite clear what Schauble meant by 
“Erance,” if it was neither its people nor 
its parliament. 

During that first meeting, Varou- 
fakis said, he was asked to approve a 
communique that pretended “nothing 
had changed.” He asked to edit “the 
program” to “the amended program.” 
Recalling this request, Varoufakis de- 
scribed it as “very conciliatory,” although 
it might be more accurate to say that 
it was not. 

Schauble vetoed the edit. Varoufakis 
said, “I veto that veto.” During a break 
in the subsequent discussion, Dijssel- 
bloem told Varoufakis that the oppor- 
tunity to meet the deadline of Febru- 
ary 28th — more than two weeks 
away — would expire the next morning, 
because of the time required by some 
countries to secure parliamentary ap- 
proval of a renewal. If Varoufakis didn’t 
sign? Dijsselbloem said, “Then you’ve 
missed the train” — in other words, the 
loan agreement would be cancelled. 

Varoufakis called Tsipras in Athens. 
“He said, ‘Don’t sign it. Fuck him.’ No, 
he didn’t say that, but that’s more or less 
what he meant. And so I said, ‘No deal’ ” 

The next morning, Dijsselbloem 
came to Varoufakis’s hotel to talk. Given 
that the deadline had passed, Varou- 
fakis decided that Dijsselbloem had 
been “bullshitting” him, and asked, fa- 
cetiously, if the train had reversed into 
the station. Varoufakis told me, “He 
had lied to a minister, when he was 
serving as president, on that minister’s 
first rookie appearance! His duty is to 
keep members of the Eurogroup in- 
formed about the legal process, and 
he lied to me about that. That’s just 
unacceptable.” 

On February 20th, the Eurogroup 
reached a temporary agreement. Greece 
gained an extension until June 30th,be- 
fore which it could propose revisions to 
the program. For the moment, Syriza 
agreed not to pursue its key spending 
plans. Though Varoufakis chose to see 
the agreement as an opportunity “to 
write our own program and to be judged 
on that,” others saw it as Syriza in re- 
treat. The government had shelved its 


campaign commitments while gaining 
no guarantee of revisions, and had failed 
to collect €7.2 billion. “The Greek gov- 
ernment wiU certainly have difficulty 
explaining this to its voters,” Schauble 
said to reporters. 

Varoufakis told me that, immediately 
after he signed the communique, “the 
troika was knocking on our door,” as if 
nothing had changed. “We had to say, 
‘No, this is not what we signed up for.’ ” 
He later regretted not making his frus- 
tration more public. “I should have im- 
pressed upon the Prime Minister that 
we had to blast this one out of the water — 
condemn them for backtracking.” 

In AprU, as Varoufakis flew back from 
Washington, Greece was being assailed for 
not having yet submitted a comprehen- 
sive revised program. “We could have 
moved faster,” Varoufakis acknowledged. 
“Then again, the other side was ready not 
moving at aU.”The other side may not 
have recognized any obligation to move.To 
them, Varoufakis was a student late with 
an assignment unlikely to impress. 

He quoted a line sometimes attributed 
to Henry Kissinger: “Who do I caU if I 
want to speak to Europe?” He was strug- 
gling to deal with governments and in- 
stitutions that were “fragmented, both 
horizontaUy and verticaUy.”He explained, 
“Horizontally, Merkel and Schauble don’t 
see eye to eye. They have different ideas 
of what they want from us. He wants us 
out of the eurozone. Merkel doesn’t.” 
(The spokesperson for the German 
finance ministry said, “Mr. Schauble and 
ChanceUor Angela Merkel always act in 
a coordinated manner.”) Mariano Rajoy, 
the Spanish Prime Minister, wanted Syr- 
iza out of power; Fran 9 ois HoUande, the 
French President, didn’t. Varoufakis 
offered me an example of “vertical frag- 
mentation”: he believed that Lagarde, 
the I.M.F. managing director, “doesn’t 
want us out, and would like to bridge an 
accommodation, but the little people that 
she sends in the troika — these people 
have an agenda of their own.” He went 
on, “I spend all my life these days on the 
phone, trying to avert these fragmenta- 
tion problems, coordination failures, lit- 
tle agendas. We don’t even get to talk 
about important things. I’ve been saying 
to all these people, ‘Can we agree on four 
major reform bills and msh them through 
parliament?’” He had argued that in- 
terim reforms — however incomplete in 
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the eyes of the troika — ^would release “a 
wave of optimism” among potential in- 
vestors in Greece. 

But, Varoufakis said, he’d found no 
market in Europe for such thoughts. At 
the level of the Eurogroup, Varoufakis 
told me, the conversation was “all about 
the rules" It was not a forum in which 
to discuss debt unsustainability, or the 
rarity of economic growth under aus- 
terity conditions. Varoufakis told me that 
he was “accused of talking about eco- 
nomics.” Once, Varoufakis was asked 
what Greece’s target surplus should be, 
if not 4.5 per cent of G.D.P. He “had 
to give a lecture” about the variables that 
made the question unanswerable in that 
form. “They’re not economists,” Varou- 
fakis said. “Most of them are lawyers.” 

Varoufakis, in his negotiations, adopted 
a refrain: “You may not like us, but we 
have a few things going for us. First, 
we’re not corrupt yet. Second, we’re 
pro-European. Third, we are democrats. 
We want this country to be reformed. 
Help us do it. Don’t crash us. If you crash 
us, we will end up with very nasty peo- 
ple taking over.” 

According to a Eurogroup official, 
Varoufakis “didn’t seem to understand 
that the other people in the room were 
constrained by their national parliaments. 
They are bound by certain treaties. Those 
constraints fly in the face of pure eco- 
nomics. The eurozone is complicated. 



and he had no understanding or sympa- 
thy for that.” 

Meanwhile, at lower-level “technical” 
meetings, representatives of Greece’s 
creditors pressed Varoufakis’s colleagues 
about “the granular stuff”: about mod- 
ernizing the milk market, for example, 
or allowing notaries to compete on price. 
Greece’s program was built out of such 
policy details; Varoufakis felt that the 
ideas were often “anti-growth rubbish,” 
and that the process was pointless if it 
ignored economic fundamentals in away 
that could only prolong a five-year dy- 
namic of “extend and pretend.” He re- 
called trying to introduce a document 
that contained the words “debt restruc- 
turing.” He was told, “If it has those 
words, we can’t have it. Take it back.” 

According to troika officials, Greek 
negotiators barely engaged at the tech- 
nical level. Initially, this appeared to reflect 
only incompetence,but later there seemed 
to be some strategy in it — an effort to 
force the conversation into the political 
realm. In the end, Greece’s mflk market 
was discussed, in the middle of the night, 
by Europe’s heads of state. 

In the opinion of one troika official, 
Varoufakis’s disregard for the granular — 
like the ease with which he requested 
other European taxpayers to settle 
Greece’s account — had an undemocratic 
air. “One may dismiss this as technocrats 
looking at numbers,” the official said. 



“But, if something doesn’t add up and 
there is a gap, the gap has to be financed 
by somebody^' He went on, “Adding up 
is the essence of democracy.” 

When Greece did engage, I was told 
by another representative of a troika in- 
stitution, “the stuff they sent us was ex- 
traordinarily naive.” He recalled a mea- 
sure, submitted by Varoufakis in March, 
designed to boost sales-tax compliance 
by hiring amateur spies: people, includ- 
ing tourists, would be trained to wear 
hidden cameras. The troika representa- 
tive said, “It was stunning to see some- 
thing like this in a document of a min- 
ister of an E.U. country.” 

A few days before the referendum, 
Gikas Hardouvelis, a senior Greek 
economist who was Varoufakis’s prede- 
cessor as minister of finance, sat at a cafe 
in a northern suburb of Athens, speak- 
ing with the tight-mouthed fury of some- 
one who can longer maintain his public 
discretion. That week, on successive 
nights, large crowds had gathered at Syn- 
tagma Square, in support of “no” (the 
working class) and “yes” (the middle and 
upper-middle classes). Across Athens, 
posters showed Schauble in scowling 
closeup, with the text “For five years he 
has drunk your blood. TeU him, ‘No!’” 
When I asked an Athens bar owner how 
he might vote, he asked me to describe the 
difference between a Winchester and a 
Magnum. Hardouvelis, a “yes”voter, said, 
“Only Third World dictatorships have 
referendums like this, fooling the peo- 
ple and pretending to be a democracy.” 

On the day after the January elec- 
tion, before Varoufakis had been sworn 
in, Hardouvelis represented Greece at a 
Eurogroup meeting in Bmssels. He told 
the attendees, “Remember one thing. 
Eighty per cent of the Greek people say 
they want to be members of the euro 
area.”In his view,“The Europeans were 
willing to be flexible, because they knew 
they had to deal with a leftist govern- 
ment. They were willing to give them 
something — on the primary surplus for 
2016, perhaps.” 

Hardouvelis said that Varoufakis had 
squandered this opportunity: “He man- 
aged to have eighteen enemies. That’s 
all he did!” He described Tsipras as “a 
guy who has never been outside Greece, 
has never had to deal with foreigners, so 
he couldn’t automatically enter the logic 





“I love the blockbusters of the summer confession season. ’ 


of the other side.” Tsipras, whose com- 
mand of English is tentative, depended 
on Varoufakis. By the time Tsipras had 
reduced that dependency, Greece was 
nearing disaster. “I hlame Varoufakis,” 
Hardouvelis said. “He did a huge disser- 
vice to Tsipras, because he knew very 
well what was going on, and he acted 
only to promote himself, sacrificing the 
country and his Prime Minister in the 
meantime.” This was a common theme 
in Athens, although it was possible to 
imagine the argument turned on its head: 
that is, an adept politician had taken ad- 
vantage of an unwary but overconfident 
intellectual. Hasta la victoria siempre! 

Some of Hardouvelis s colleagues had 
recently told him that University of Syd- 
ney academics had expressed relief about 
Varoufakis leaving Australia, calling him 
“the most narcissistic man they’d ever 
met in their lives.” Hardouvelis noted 
that, in the government office that was 
once his own, Varoufakis was “too proud” 
to use the ministerial desk or the office 
phones. (Varoufakis worked, with a Mac- 
Book and a cell phone, at one end of a 
long conference table.) 

Two days before the Sunday referen- 
dum, Varoufakis arrived at the ministry 
at midday. A hundred reporters were 
outside in the street. We sat at his con- 
ference table, and he described the events 
of the previous week — and his disagree- 
ments with Tsipras — in a way that sug- 
gested he didn’t plan to remain in office 
beyond the weekend. He began by say- 
ing that, in April, senior U.S. officials 
had warned him that Greece’s creditors 
“want to throw you onto the rocks.” On 
hearing this, Varoufakis had sought to 
change Greece’s negotiating stance. He 
began making the case to colleagues for 
publishing a Greek Plan, on Greece’s 
terms. With Jeffrey Sachs and others, 
he wrote a draft in three parts: a fiscal 
plan, proposals for debt relief, and sug- 
gestions for structural reforms. 

Varoufakis recalled, “I took it to the 
P.M., to the negotiating team, and said, 
‘I think we should go this way. If you 
don’tlike it, we can make amendments.’” 
A public plan would have been perceived, 
accurately, as a scornful rejection of the 
existing negotiations. Tsipras turned 
down the idea as too risky. (As someone 
close to the negotiations pointed out to 
me, one risk was that the plan’s primary 
author would have been evident — that 


is, it would be the Varoufakis Plan.) 

The consensus on the Greek team 
was that an agreement could be reached 
only through the established process. 
Varoufakis objected: “If we don’t manage 
to change the structure of the negotia- 
tion, then we will never get the agree- 
ment.” If his confidence in this strategy 
now seems foolhardy, it rested on what 
he regarded as a bedrock of logic. “An 
unpayable debt will not be paid,” he told 
me. “It’s like the law of gravity.” His goal 
was to persuade Greece’s creditors to con- 
cede this tmth now — not years from now. 

At a meeting in Riga, Latvia, in late 
April, the Eurogroup’s tone toward 
Greece was sharply critical. One un- 
named source told a reporter that Varou- 
fakis was considered a time-waster, a 
gambler, and an amateur. In a tweet, 
Varoufakis quoted F.D.R.: “They are 
unanimous in their hate for me; and I 
welcome their hatred.” 

Tsipras, unsettled by the animosity 
in Riga, and recognizing Varoufakis’s 
low opinion of the day-to-day negotia- 


tions, reshuffled his team. Varoufakis lost 
direct oversight of the technical talks. 

One evening in May, Varoufakis 
learned that, two days earlier, Tsipras had 
made a concession about the primary sur- 
plus that Varoufakis regarded as economi- 
cally and tactically disastrous. “And the 
Prime Minister, being such a convivial guy, 
said, ‘Of course I didn’t tell you, because I 
knew you would disagree!’ ” Varoufakis 
recalled. “Which, you know, for a finance 
minister is a bit of a problem.” 

The creditors had been pressing for 
an eventual primary-surplus target of 

4.5 per cent of G.D.P. Tsipras, guided by 
other colleagues, proposed surplus tar- 
gets that, starting at one per cent, would 
rise to 3.5 per cent in 2018. Such a figure 
was still “absurd,” Varoufakis told me. 
“No economy in Greece’s situation sus- 
tainably produces a primary surplus of 

3.5 per cent.” Varoufakis asked me to pic- 
ture someone considering investing, next 
year, in a new enterprise in Greece. He 
or she might hope for profits two years 
later. But “if the Greek state’s debt is 
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“This is why we should leave the light on all night. ’’ 

• • 


unsustainable in 2018, and the govern- 
ment has committed to a 3.5-per-cent 
primary surplus, what you are telling the 
investor is ‘You’re going to be taxed 
through the nose, because the state needs 
to have this primary surplus.’ No finan- 
cially minded investor wUl invest in a 
country that makes this announcement.” 

He went on,“Tsipras gave them aus- 
terity hoping that he would secure debt 
relief.” In Varoufakis’s view,Tsipras “just 
didn’t understand,” adding, “For non- 
economists, it’s easy to say, ‘I had two 
targets, austerity and debt. It would be 
good to hit both of them, but if I can 
hit one of them — ’ ” He paused. “The 
politician must compromise.” Varoufakis 
remained adamant that austerity and 
debt needed to be addressed simulta- 
neously. Tsipras, meanwhile, had made 
a concession on the surplus that only 
weakened the case for debt relief. It’s 
hard to protest loan repayments while 
one is officially predicting a budget in 
the black. “Then they know they can 


take you to the cleaners,” Varoufakis 
said. “And then they will demand ev- 
erything on everything. Which is what 
happened.” As he put it, sharks are not 
placated by a little blood. 

He considered resigning. “But I hap- 
pened to be quite popular,” he said. “And 
if I went I’d damage Alexis badly, in the 
middle of negotiations.” (Tsipras had 
privately used the precarious metaphor 
of two standing dominoes.) For a month, 
as the June 30th deadline approached, 
and as Greece made further concessions, 
Varoufakis maintained hope that the 
I.M.F. might strengthen Greece’s hand 
by describing the country’s debt as un- 
sustainable. The I.M.F. has a constitu- 
tional obligation to avoid making loans 
in which wishful thinking informs the 
repayment schedule. (Such an objection 
was made, belatedly, on July 14th.) 

Varoufakis felt unsupported. Although 
Tsipras seemed to share his urgency about 
debt relief, Varoufakis said, there were 
“comrades who were saying, ‘Look, even 


that doesn’t matter. Let’s just have an 
agreement.’Fatigue sets in after a while.” 

At a Eurogroup meeting in Brussels, 
on June 25th, Varoufakis was invited to 
sign a deal that offered five months of 
limited further funding. The provisions 
included all of Greece’s concessions and 
no debt relief Varoufakis regarded it as 
“the kind of offer you make when you 
don’t want an agreement.” 

Tsipras was furious. “He’d had to tread 
on every red line this government had 
drawn,” Varoufakis said. According to 
Varoufakis , Dij sselbloem said, “Yanis, you 
can consider this a take-it-or-leave-it 
offer.” (Dijsselbloem has disputed this.) 

Varoufakis believes that the Euro- 
group, having decided that Syriza “is a 
government we don’t want,” deliberately 
prolonged negotiations, in order to 
weaken Greece’s economy. In June, 
Varoufakis told Pierre Moscovici, the 
economic-policy commissioner for the 
E.U., that “Schauble wants us out of the 
euro.” (Schauble had told Varoufakis this 
himself) “But he doesn’t care whether 
our government falls or not. And I feel 
that Merkel wants us in the euro, but 
she wants our government to fall.” Ac- 
cording to Varoufakis, Moscovici con- 
curred with this analysis. Schauble’s do- 
mestic popularity, and his seniority, had 
given him the freedom to adopt a posi- 
tion toward Greece that is at odds with 
Merkel’s. Der Spiegel recently described 
Germany’s resulting approach as “a cu- 
rious mix of indecision and brutality.” 

At the June 25th meeting, Varoufakis 
said, Schauble announced that the deal 
was too soft on the Greeks for it to pass 
through the Bundestag. “Of course, when 
Schauble speaks, the Lithuanians, the 
Slovaks, the Finns go along with him. 
They say, ‘We can’t push it through our 
parliaments!’ ” According to Varoufakis, 
“Dijsselbloem seemed quite perturbed. 
He wanted to pressure me to accept it. 
I said, ‘Wolfgang cannot push it through 
his parliament — why can I?’ ” 

The next morning, Tsipras brought 
the members of the Greek team together 
at a Bmssels hotel, asking them to leave 
their cell phones outside the room. He 
said that he was calling a referendum of 
“yes” or “no” to the terms offered by the 
Eurogroup. The Eurogroup met once 
more, the next day. “That was very un- 
pleasant, because I had to defend the 
principles of democracy to a group that 
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doesn’t care very much about democracy,” 
Varoufakis said. “Actually, they are posi- 
tively against it. I was told, in no uncer- 
tain terms, ‘How dare you put such com- 
plex issues in front of an electorate? 
requested a four-week program extension, 
arguing that “the Greek people should be 
able to deliberate on this in some peace 
and quiet.”The Eurogroup refused him. 

I asked Varoufakis about the sight 
of elderly Greeks struggling to collect 
social-security payments, and of lines at 
A.T.M.s. “We didn’t close down the 
banks,” he said. “The Eurogroup did. I 
can’t take moral responsibility for some- 
thing that they did.” He went on, “There 
are times when you say, ‘To hell with it. 
I’m not going to sign something I dis- 
agree with. And stuff the consequences!’ 
I’m not a consequentialist.” 

I saw him at the end of the day, at the 
ministry. Outside, there had been a skir- 
mish between riot police and anarchists; 
there was a slight sting of tear gas in Syn- 
tagma Square.The ministry had lowered 
a metal shutter over its glass front door. 
Varoufakis was standing in the lobby, 
quite still, shoulders set back, his motor- 
cycle helmet looped over one arm. “The 
economic arguments have disappeared 
from the scene,” he said. Schauble had 
by then spoken publicly about a Grexit. 
If the moment was alarming, it was also 
clarifying. “Now it’s ‘We’ll crash them, 
even if it means crashing ourselves.’ Like 
at the beginning of the Eirst World War.” 
The metal shutter rattled upward and, 
on the other side of the glass, a bank of 
television cameras was revealed. 

Varoufakis was at home as the refer- 
endum results came in, two evenings later. 
On the TV news, maps of Greece were 
entirely colored in the orange of “no.” 

B y the day of the referendum, the 
question on the ballots referred to 
a negotiation that had concluded. The 
bailout program had lapsed, and the 
offered terms were no longer on offer. 
The referendum had become an obscure 
gauge of national mood and self-image. 
Sixty-one per cent voted “no,” in sup- 
port of Syriza’s line. But Greece’s banks 
were closed, and a Grexit now seemed 
imminent. 

On the night of the referendum re- 
sult, Varoufakis met with Tsipras and 
said, “Reactivate me fully or replace me.” 
Tsipras offered him the Ministry of 


Economy, Infrastructure, Shipping and 
Tourism. Varoufakis declined. He re- 
signed the next morning. 

On July 8th, after consultations with 
other Greek leaders, Tsipras proposed a 
new, three-year bailout, with fresh aus- 
terity measures. The Eurogroup re- 
sponded with a proposal more severe and 
humiliating than anything discussed in 
previous months. On July 12th, Tsipras, 
having met with European leaders for 
seventeen hours, agreed to recommend 
the terms to his parliament. He had se- 
cured only minor modifications, and only 
a hint of future debt relief Greece agreed 
to place fifty billion euros’ worth of state 
assets in a privatization tmst fund; troika 
officials would be embedded, again, in 
ministries in Athens. “Read and weep,” 
Varoufakis wrote on his blog. 

Before the deal could be signed, 
Greece was obliged to introduce reform 
legislation. On July 15th, the parliament 
met to discuss a first batch of measures, 
including pension cuts and sales-tax in- 
creases, which would immediately raise 
the price of hundreds of goods and ser- 
vices, from fertilizer to funerals. 

That night, Molotov cocktails were 
thrown in Syntagma Square; in a tele- 
vision interview, Tsipras made a baldly 
consequentialist case. He accepted re- 
sponsibility for “signing a text that I do 
not believe in but that I am obliged to 
implement.” He continued, “The worst 
thing a captain could do while he is 
steering a ship during a storm, as diffi- 
cult as it is, is to abandon the helm.” 
Referring to Varoufakis, 
he said, “Being an excel- 
lent academic doesn’t 
necessarily make one a 
good politician.” 

Varoufakis remained 
a member of parliament, 
and he was one of thirty- 
two Syriza members, out 
of a hundred and forty- 
nine, who voted “no” 
that night. He was regularly updating 
his blog and addressing his six hun- 
dred thousand Twitter followers. (Tsip- 
ras has half as many.) “I’m here to stay,” 
Varoufakis told an Italian reporter. In 
a radio interview, he said that Tsipras 
“didn’t have what it took sentimen- 
tally, emotionally, at that moment, to 
carry that ‘no’ vote to Europe — and 
use it as a weapon.” 


A few days later, comments that 
Tsipras had made to advisers were leaked 
to the press. He said that he had “read 
heroic statements,” but had “heard no 
alternatives to the blackmailing ulti- 
matum of July 12th.” He asked if his 
leftist opponents had a plan that would 
look any different from Wolfgang 
Schauble’s. 

When a second batch of legislation 
reached parliament, on July 22nd, Varou- 
fakis voted “yes.” If he had been edging 
toward a sustained public challenge to 
Tsipras, this was a change of course. 
When I spoke to him on the phone the 
next day, he said that in the hours be- 
fore the debate he’d vacillated between 
“yes” and an abstention. The bailout was 
not viable, he said: “It was a coup d’etat.” 
Had he stiU been minister, he would 
have taken the mandate of the referen- 
dum and dared the Eurogroup: “Do it, 
just do it!” But he had decided to be led, 
he said, by a sense of solidarity with 
Tsipras and Syriza. He then listed var- 
ious details of the legislation — omis- 
sions and inclusions — that had given 
him just enough permission to vote “yes.” 
As he described his path to compro- 
mise, I seemed to be hearing a politi- 
cian becoming comfortable with the 
discomfort of politics. 

I had last seen Varoufakis at his min- 
istry office, on the morning of his res- 
ignation. There was the sound of a 
shredder humming. In a conference 
room, he thanked his staff, and dis- 
cussed the fact that his friend Euclid 
Tsakalotos had been in- 
vited to replace him. 
Varoufakis returned to 
his office, in high spirits, 
and started boxing up 
books. He observed that 
his resignation had pushed 
up the value of the euro. 
“I am a paragon of sta- 
bility,”he said. He looked 
at his phone. “Now I can 
delete Wolfgang Schauble’s cell num- 
ber.” A colleague suggested that he save 
it, for prank calls. 

Varoufakis then said that he would 
miss his prime opponent. He liked 
Schauble, “on a personal level.” Varou- 
fakis went on, “He has a vision. It’s a 
wrong vision, but he’s very lucid about 
it. He’s a man of principle. And I like 
conviction politicians.” ♦ 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CARSON ELLIS 



Y bngsu and I launched the flat- 
hottomed boat from a muddy part 
of the river I didn’t recognize. It seemed 
the hank of the river had moved much 
closer to the village, though I knew it 
hadn’t rained much that year. We took 
our places and, as Yongsu pulled the oars, 
I scanned the far shore for a good place 
to land — a landmark that Yongsu could 
aim for to counter the current. 

“Ih, I haven’t done this in a long time,” 
Yongsu said, flipping some water into 
the air. “You remember the last time you 
were out on this river?” 

That was flve years ago. The water 
was so clear back then that it seemed 
only a few palm widths deep, shallow 
enough for me to reach down and touch 
the pebbles that rippled in the play of 
light and the shadow of the boat. Now, 
when I looked over the side, the water 
was a foggy green color, and after the 
first few feet I couldn’t see the bottom. 
“What happened to the water?” I said. 
“There’s something green in it.” 

“There’s no current since they put 
up the hydroelectric dam downstream.” 
Yongsu twitched his head in that di- 
rection. “They finished it two years 
ago. Ever since, the river’s been high 
all year and fuU of that algae. Fisher- 
ies all over the place now, raising carp, 
because they like that dirty bottom 
water.” 

“It even sounds different,” I said. 

I looked out across the flat expanse 
of the river-become-a-lake, recalling the 
last time I had been here — the gentle 
sound of the current, the clear water more 
transparent than air, flowing icy cold 
under the boat, and the pebbles, white 
and gray and black, slick and wet, so dis- 
tant and yet so close, as the shadow of the 
boat slipped above them, rippling the 
bright-blue reflection of the sky. Even 
the air was clearer back then, without 
this invisible mist which seemed almost 
a mental pollution. How could they give 
up the old river for this murky green 
plane on which even the reflections 
looked stagnant? AU the old channels 
must have been clogged with algae and 
the sort of scum that collects on a dead 
pond. You could smell the faint rot as 
the oars disturbed the surface. The 
creak and the rhythm made me think 
of voices — and I could almost hear them, 
nearly as loud as the gurgling sound of 
the oars dipping into the water — until 


Yongsu stopped rowing and we butted 
against the shore. 

“Crossing the River Jordan!” Yongsu 
sang out, parodying our Christian aunt’s 
favorite hymn. I must have looked 
alarmed when he brought me out of my 
reverie, and I worried that he had read 
the thoughts behind my expression, but 
he just broke into laughter. “We arrived!” 
he said. “Here we are in the other world.” 

We dragged the boat up a little ways, 
and I uncoiled the rope and tied it to a 
sapling. 

“Do you think we’ll be able to find 
Big Uncle?” I asked. 

“The air’s fresh,” Yongsu said. “From 
what Little Uncle said, we can just track 
him by the smell.” 

W e had come up from Bupyeong on 
a lark. Yongsu had got into some 
trouble and needed to avoid his drop- 
out friends. I’d recently moved back to 
Korea after two years away in America 
and Germany, where my father’s duty 
stations had taken him. I’d begun skip- 
ping school, and since I hadn’t missed 
any classes yet that week, I had decided 
to play hooky for a couple of days. Nei- 
ther of us had been out in the country 
in a long time, so we had come to pay 
a visit to Little Uncle and Big Uncle, 
who liked us and wouldn’t mind keep- 
ing a secret. But when we’d arrived in 
Sambong-ni, the previous night, we’d 
learned that the gangrene in Big Un- 
cle’s old foot injury had come back. This 
time the stench was so bad that the fam- 
ily had sent him across the river to the 
old cave. Little Uncle told us that we 
had to go and see him, because every- 
one was worried that Big Uncle might 
die this time. 

Yongsu started up the slope, and I fol- 
lowed, scanning back and forth through 
the underbrush. It didn’t take long for 
us to run into a small trail that followed 
the waterline, and we took that toward 
the west, into shadowy woods lanced 
by sunlight. Yongsu seemed oblivious of 
anything but the trail, but I relaxed my 
eyes the way Big Uncle had taught me 
when I was little, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore I spotted something odd. 

“Look,” I said to Yongsu. There were 
rags draped over the lower branches 
of a tree to dry in the sun, and they 
were stiU discolored — ^yellow and red — 
with what must have been the pus and 


blood oozing from Big Uncle’s sores. 

“Yeah, he lives around here,” Yongsu 
said. “He can’t get far with that crippled 
foot, and he’s been sick for a while. Maybe 
he’s looking for food or some medicinal 
herbs.” 

I walked over to the rags and hesi- 
tated. “They’re dry. Should I gather 
them up?” 

“Quiet!” Yongsu said. “I hear foot- 
steps. It’s someone limping.” 

Then I heard it. Someone crawling 
along the path, barely moving. It was still 
far away, but I could make it out — the 
sound of an injured man. “He must have 
fallen,” I said. “It sounds like he’s hurt.” 

Yongsu started up the trail, but I ran 
ahead of him, shouting “Big Uncle! Big 
Uncle!”until I thought I heard him reply. 

“W” Yongsu called after me. “Care- 
ful!” I heard his footfalls catching up to 
me as I ran along the trail through patches 
of light and shadow, feeling the texture 
of the ground change under me as I trod 
on pine needles, then pebbles, then dry 
earth. 

In a few moments, Yongsu was at 
my side, tugging at my shirt to make me 
stop, but I pulled away and continued to 
run in the direction of the sound. We 
came around a sharp bend in the trail 
and squinted into the sun that shone 
through a gap in the trees. A huge silhou- 
ette stood before us, massive and black 
to our sun-blind eyes. 

“Stop!” the shape said. 

We couldn’t stop. We tried to go back 
the way we had come, but then we heard 
a loud thump, and a quivering arrow 
shaft seemed to sprout out of a tree to 
block our way. The bright feathers trem- 
bled in the sunlight, and we heard a wild 
beating that might have been the wings 
of an escaping bird or the pounding of 
our hearts. 

As Yongsu and I froze and caught our 
breath, the dark silhouette shifted, look- 
ing momentarily like a giant black crane 
before bending into a more humble 
shape to approach us, gmmbling under his 
breath. “It’s Y)ngsu,”he said, finally. “What 
reason do you have to be up here? And 
who’s that?” 

“Hello, Big Uncle,” Yongsu said. “I’ve 
come with Insu.” 

“Insu? Ya, you’ve grown like a bean 
sprout. All that good food in America.” 

“Hello, Big Uncle,” I said. 

“It’s been a long time, ungh} PuU that 
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arrow out and follow me. Have you 
brought me anything to eat?” 

“No, sir,” Yongsu said as I struggled 
to pull the arrow out. 

“Aigo, you unmannered fools.” 

Big Uncle hobbled back up the trail, 
and Yongsu followed, leaving me with 
the arrow. The tip had punctured the 
bark of the tree and buried itself so far 
in the trunk that I had to grasp the arrow 
shaft with both hands — as close to the 
tip as possible for fear of breaking it — 
and move it gingerly back and forth until 
it dislodged. By the time I had it out, in- 
tact, Yongsu and Big Uncle were out of 
sight, and I had to run as quickly as I 
could to find them. 

W e used to call this place Skull- 
head Cave,” Big Uncle said, “be- 
cause it looks like the top of a skull, 
and the two openings are like half-buried 
eye sockets. But now no one even knows 
what it’s called anymore. And why do 
you suppose I live in this cave?” He stared 
at us for a moment. “Don’t you think I’d 
live in a house if I could?” 

“Yes, Big Uncle.” 

“When I was young, we used to put 
the old people out in caves like this to 
die after they started to go senile. After 
they shit and pissed in their clothes 
and couldn’t remember the names of 


their children, the family would bring 
them into the mountains and seal them 
up in a cave with just a little opening 
for food. And every day they’d come 
and leave some food, until it stopped 
disappearing. When they knew the old 
person was dead, they’d wait a few more 
days, just to be sure, and then they’d 
open up the cave and take the body 
out for a good funeral and a good burial. 
Everyone would mourn, crying and 
sobbing as if the old person had died 
in some tragic way, but secretly they’d 
aU be relieved. 

“What do you think of me saving 
them the trouble, ungh} They won’t even 
have to roll the rock back for me, since 
I’m living in my own cave shack. But 
maybe the animals will get in and eat 
my shrivelled corpse before they get me. 
Wouldn’t that be a shame?” 

We didn’t know what to say to Big 
Uncle. We had never heard him so bit- 
ter before, so crude and angry. 

“Now tell me why you came up here, 
ungh} You didn’t come up all by your- 
selves just to visit me, now, did you?” 

“No,” I said. “Well, we came up for 
another reason.” 

“Did Little Uncle send you to bring 
me back with you? Did you bring zjigeT 

“No, Big Uncle.”Because I felt so un- 
comfortable, I took the carton of ciga- 


rettes out of my jacket. I had brought 
them to give to him before we left, but 
I presented them to him now, holding 
them politely with both hands. “Here, 
Big Uncle. Please enjoy these.” 

“hh,” he said. “I haven’t had one of 
these Camel cigarettes in years. Thanks.” 
He fumbled around, looking for matches, 
and then, giving up, simply pulled a thin 
stick out of the fire pit and blew on it 
until its tip glowed and burst into a tiny 
flame. He held the stick in his mouth as 
ifitwere a pipe stem while he unwrapped 
the carton, putting the cellophane under 
a US. Army cot he must have stolen 
from one of the nearby bases; then he 
ripped open a pack of the Camels, tap- 
ping a couple expertly out onto his palm. 
“Y)u two smoke?” 

We shook our heads no, though we 
both did. 

“Ya, it feels like I’ll live awhile now,” 
Big Uncle said, slipping the extra cigarette 
back into the pack and then putting the 
pack into his vest pocket almost uncon- 
sciously. He lit the cigarette and took a 
deep first drag, savoring the smoke in 
his lungs before blowing it in a long 
plume at his gangrenous foot. “Helps 
cover the smell, unghT 

We didn’t know what to say, because 
any answer would have been wrong. If 
we said yes, we’d be admitting that we 
had smelled his rotting flesh before the 
cigarette smoke, and if we said no we’d 
be saying that the smell of smoke didn’t 
cover the odor of his foot, which he had 
wrapped in a makeshift bandage of dry 
moss, with only a few strands of straw 
to bind it together. 

“I expected you to come up here with 
an A-frame to carry me back down 
to the river. Now, that would have been 
an odd twist on the story, ungh}” He 
smiled, enjoying himself 

“What story, sir?” I said. 

“Listen,”Big Uncle said. “You two go 
out into the woods and fetch me five of 
my arrows, and I’ll tell you the story. It’s 
going to take you a while, so I’ll have 
something good to eat waiting for you 
when you get back. Understood?” 

“Yes, Big Uncle,” we said. 

“What is it?” he said, reading our ex- 
pressions. “Little Uncle told you not to 
fetch arrows for me?” 

We nodded dumbly. 

“Who do you listen to? Your Big 
Uncle or your Little Uncle? Who’s 
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older? Does it look like I’ve lost my mind 
and become a child again?” 

“No, Big Uncle.” 

“Then go fetch the arrows, and bring 
up some water while you’re at it. Here’s 
the jug. And when you get back I’ll have 
some delicious mountain chicken for 
you.” He tossed a clay jar, wrapped in 
straw, to Yongsu, and shooed us off. We 
walked a little way down the trail be- 
fore he called out, “ Don’t 
look together. Go in different 
directions and look up at the 
lower branches of the trees. 

That’s where you’ll find the 
arrows. They should be easy 
to spot. I dyed the feathers red, 
yellow, and blue like the one I 
shot at you.” 

“Yes, Big Uncle!”we called 
back. 

When we were out of ear- 
shot, Yongsu smacked me on the shoul- 
der and said, “Now what are we going 
to do, ungh}" 

“We have to find the arrows. What 
else can we do?” 

“Ah, fuck it! We shouldn’t have let 
him talk to us like that. I’m not staying 
out here in the woods to fetch some 
damned arrows for the old man.” He 
shoved the water jug into my belly and 
stalked off down the trail to the river. 

“You’re going?” I said. 

“That’s right.” 

“How will I get across the river if you 
take the boat?” 

“m come back in the morning. You’re 
going to be out here all night looking 
for arrows in the trees, stupid.” 

I stopped there and watched Yongsu 
disappear as the trail descended sharply 
and veered to the right. In a few moments, 
I could no longer hear the heavy cmnch 
of his footfalls, and the woods grew so 
quiet I thought I could make out the 
sound of blood rushing in my head. 

I searched for Big Uncle’s arrows 
until the light waned and I could no 
longer discern the colors in the shad- 
ows. I was terribly frustrated at first, 
impatient and even angry as I waded 
through patches of high grass, cutting 
my flesh, or picked my way through 
tangles of shrubbery because I thought 
I had glimpsed a yellow feather on the 
other side. At one point, the heat of 
the day seeping into my sweaty body, 
I rested under a tree, half dozing in its 


cool shade and the breeze that came 
across the flat green river. In a momen- 
tary lapse into real sleep, I had the brief- 
est of dreams: I was sitting with my 
back against a tree, but it was night- 
time, and it was raining so hard that 
not even the branches could protect 
me; water sluiced down on me each 
time the wind shifted, and I tried to 
huddle into myself, chilled like the blade 
of a knife that could cut me 
to the bone. I was going to 
die, and the fear and the cold 
woke me up into the slightly 
thick and groggy heat of late 
afternoon. It must have been 
the heat, I thought. I dreamed 
of the opposite thing even 
though in my dream I’d been 
doing the same thing — ^look- 
ing for Big Uncle’s arrows. I 
resumed my search and, while 
the light held, I happened on a place 
where Big Uncle’s aim must have been 
especially bad. I found four arrows. 

M y, you’ve gotten yourself quite 
dirty,”Big Uncle said when I re- 
turned to his camp with the arrows and 
the water jug. He had a small fire going, 
and he had skewered a couple of small 
birds, which were slowly browning above 
the flames. I was glad I had been upwind 
all day, because the moment I smelled 
the cooking my stomach clenched with 
hunger and my mouth filled with saliva. 

Big Uncle took the arrows with a nod. 
He didn’t bother asking about Yongsu, 
so I didn’t mention him, either. 

“I did my best,” I said. “I’m sorry I 
only found four arrows.” 

“An inauspicious number,” Big Uncle 
said. “Sa. The death number. The snake 
number. You know, unghT’ 

I nodded. “It was getting dark under 
the trees.” 

“Well, since you plucked that other 
arrow this morning, let’s say you found 
five. Now, five is an interesting number. 
0. It sounds like the sign of the horse, 
or a mistake, or a word for anguish. 0-da. 
You have come. 0-do. You have awak- 
ened.” He ran each arrow through his 
fingers, checking to see if their shafts 
had split, if their feathers had come un- 
done. “So what do you think, Insu-ya?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. I had no idea 
what he meant by the numbers and their 
sounds in Korean. All I knew was that 


Koreans were as superstitious about the 
number four as Americans were about 
thirteen. Buildings didn’t have a fourth 
floor, and most Korean locker rooms had 
sequences that jumped from three to five, 
thirteen to fifteen, and thirty-nine to fifty. 

“Let’s eat. I’m as hungry as you are. 
Here.”Big Uncle unfolded a small square 
of paper full of sea salt and poured some 
onto my palm. “No spice, so this will 
have to do.” 

I sat at the edge of the fire and took 
the spitted bird from Big Uncle. I real- 
ized that he had cooked only two birds, 
and I looked from mine to his. 

“What’s the matter? I gave you the 
small one?” 

“No, sir. I was just wondering — ” 

“If both of you had come back? Well, 
then, I suppose you’d be fighting over 
the one, unghT He laughed and tore a 
piece of meat from the breast of his to 
dab in the salt. 

I ate, too, and despite my queasiness at 
the clump of black crow feathers I saw in 
the underbmsh, the meat tasted wonder- 
ful, its gamy tang cut by the salt. My face 
warmed by the fire, and my stomach mm- 
bling even as I ate, I tore my bird to shreds 
and sucked at the bones until they were 
dry. It was dark when we were done, and 
we passed the jug of water back and forth 
to wash down the last scraps of crow meat. 

“The nights are long if you’re the 
thoughtful sort,” Big Uncle said. “So tell 
me what you’re thinking about.” 

“I was wondering about your foot,” 
I said. 

“The smell bother you?” 

“No, sir. I can’t smell it now. I found 
your wrappings this morning.” 

“Well, it’s a story. Like some folktale. 
But everyone’s life is like a story, isn’t it? 
From a long, long time ago.” 

I expected Big Uncle to smoke while 
he talked, but he just closed his eyes, as 
if to let the firelight warm his eyelids. He 
sat with his legs crossed, his bad foot on 
top, and he told the story into the fire. 

I was coming home after some celebra- 
tion — the hundred-day party for Old 
Pak’s grandson. It was past sunset, and they 
told me to stay the night there in that vil- 
lage, but I stubbornly decided to come 
home over the mountain. There were stiU 
wild animals in the woods back then and 
even mmors of tigers, though no one had 
seen one since the Japanese came. That’s 
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why people said not to go — because of 
the tigers — but they were actually afraid 
of ghosts and goblins and the usual lies. 

“It was easy to walk. The moon was 
out. It wasn’t full, but there was enough 
light to see the trail where it was good. 
I was feeling fine, because I’d had a good 
time at the celebration. I wasn’t think- 
ing of ghosts at all when I first saw the 
light. It was a little light in the distance. 
That’s what it looked like — a lamp in 
the woods or a candle in the window of 
someone’s house, something small and 
bright only because it was so dark. 

“I thought someone was out there, so 
I called out to him. 'Yeoboseyo!Y^\\ds out 
there? Is anyone out there?’ No answer. 
Then I thought maybe it was someone 
who had got injured, so I started into 
the woods to find him. 

“I shouldn’t have left the trail. That 
was a mistake. Before I knew it, I was in 
the middle of the woods, and the light, 
which had been right in front of me, sud- 
denly blinked out, and I was in the pitch- 
black night. I couldn’t see anything. I was 
reaching out around myself so the tree 
branches wouldn’t scratch out my eyes. 

“Then the light blinked on again 
somewhere to my right. Then off again, 
and it reappeared somewhere to my left. 
And that’s when I knew it was a goblin 
light or a ghost. I started thinking of aU 
those terrible stories about the woodcut- 
ters who see the lights at night and then 
get enticed by fox demons and have their 
life energy sucked out. I started mnning 
back toward the trail, or where I thought 
it should be, but the light kept appear- 
ing in front of me, and then I would 
change directions and mn headlong into 
a tree or fall into a hole. 

“I must have run around like that for 
hours. I was a mess. All scratched up, my 
ankle twisted, my clothes torn like floor 
rags. Bruises all over my forearms and 
shins. But I kept mnning, because I could 
feel it. It was some female spirit, and it 
was determined to get me. I had heard 
stories about the ghosts of dead virgins 
and how they hunted unwary men at 
night. That’s what I was afraid of. 

“I ran and ran, until finally I just didn’t 
have the strength anymore, and I col- 
lapsed against a tree. The light came at 
me then. It grew brighter and brighter 
until it was a brilliant blue, and then a 
blinding white, and I lost consciousness. 

“When I woke up, it was past dawn. 


The sun was above the horizon, and a 
streak of light was shining on my face. I 
sat there for the longest time, because I 
thought the ghost had tied me up to that 
tree, but then, when I finally had the 
strength and the courage to look around, 
I saw that I was sitting against the tree 
as if I were tied to it, but there were only 
a few dried-up strands of grass around 
me. Not even enough to weave into a 
bad straw rope. 

“And there were two little scars on 
my foot. It didn’t look much worse than 
a couple of mosquito bites or maybe a 
couple of pimples, but that’s what fes- 
tered later and spread up and down my 
foot. Even with the best Chinese med- 
icine, it never really healed. Everyone 
says it was a snakebite, but that’s not tme. 

“It wasn’t until years later that I re- 
membered what happened to me after I 
was blinded by that light. And it was in 
a dream. I remembered it in a dream. A 
beautiful woman came out of that light. 
She was dressed in a white costume in 
the Chinese style. The fabric was like 
the finest silk, so white it was like silver. 
She had long black hair and very big 
eyes — round eyes, almost Western. She 
told me to come with her, and I under- 
stood her though she didn’t seem to speak. 
I went into that light, and then I found 


myself on a high Chinese-style bed with 
no bed mat under me. The woman’s ser- 
vants were standing around me, looking 
down at me. There were shiny silver or- 
naments and decorations everywhere. 
Beautiful things that looked like jewelry 
and weapons and eating utensils. The 
lamp they shined down on me was 
brighter than the sun. White light was 
floating everywhere like flour dust, and 
the beautiful woman climbed up on the 
bed, on top of me, and, right in front of 
her servants, she took offher clothes and 
pushed herself down onto me. I thought 
my penis would burst, but she was slightly 
cold, not like a Korean woman. It was 
almost impossible to feel anything with 
all those servants watching me, but some- 
how I managed to squirt my seed into 
her, and then everything grew dark again. 

“Now, why do you suppose this was? 
Why would I remember this part of 
the night years and years later? That 
woman was like a Heavenly Maiden, 
but I know she was the ghost of a vir- 
gin who had died a very long time ago. 
Probably when the Chinese or the Mon- 
gols were in our country. She must have 
been a princess, with all that jewelry 
and those servants. She must have been 
waiting for centuries for some man to 
come along and release her into the 



“You know I hate whenyou checkyour messages at the table. ” 



“There are also sandwiches hidden in there, 
to help you make some new friends. ” 
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next world with the power of his yang. 

“Sometimes, when I get a little dmnk, 
I can remember even more about how 
beautiful everything was, but then, when 
I’m sober again, I forget. But it was beau- 
tiful. She was the most beautiful woman 
I’ve ever seen, and coupling with her was 
wonderful. I think I can remember, some- 
times, that we rutted like animals with- 
out all those servants around. 

“And that’s why I don’t ever regret 
having this wound on my foot. It was 
the price I had to pay for my enjoyment, 
and I will have to keep paying it until I 
go into the next world. But when I cou- 
pled with that ghost woman my penis 
was like a gidung, and my seed gushed 
like a waterfall. 

“Now, Little Uncle didn’t tell you that 
part of the story, did he?” 

“No, Big Uncle.” 

“Throw some more wood onto the 
fire and light me a twig for a cigarette.” 

I added the wood and handed him a 
long splinter, burning at the end like a 
match, and he lit one of the Camels I 
had given him. He seemed ready to with- 
draw; I could see him sitting there, gaz- 
ing into the fire and thinking his thoughts 
as if I were not even there, breathing 
deeply through his nose, exhaling long 
plumes of smoke, black eyes glinting in 
the red-and-yeUow firelight. Had I not 


been there, perhaps he would have spo- 
ken to himself or sat in some kind of 
trance, talking with his spirits and his 
dreams. Had I not been there, he might 
have sung himself to sleep with the songs 
from his childhood, the ones his mother 
and his aunts sang for him on warm 
summer nights. Had I not been there, 
he might have wept with sadness or 
shouted out his anger at the family that 
had driven him across the river to live 
like a Taoist hermit, and in the momen- 
tary quiet of his cigarette smoking I 
wished I weren’t there in body but look- 
ing down on Big Uncle instead, watch- 
ing over him from above, the way his tu- 
telary spirit might from the other world. 

“Say what’s on your mind now,” Big 
Uncle said. “At times like this, you should 
let the thoughts leap off your tongue. 
You don’t want to be regretful.” 

“I was thinking about your bow. Big 
Uncle.” 

“What about my bow?” 

“Where did you get it? Where did 
you learn how to shoot it?” 

“Our ancestors were fierce archers,” 
Big Uncle said. “I don’t know where we 
learned it. From the Mongols, probably. 
In the old days, there were men in the 
Lee clan who galloped on horseback and 
shot arrows so straight they could hit the 
hole in a dangling coin.” 


“It reminds me of a book I read about 
an outlaw named Robin Hood,” I said. 
“He lived in a secret camp in the woods, 
and his bow was as tall as a man.” 

“How did he get a bow that big?” Big 
Uncle asked. “It must be a fantasy.” 

“Itwas awoodenbow,Big Uncle. They 
called them longbows, and they could 
shoot arrows that could pierce armor.” 

“And how did they use them on 
horseback?” 

“They didn’t ride.” 

“Ah.” He moved the half-smoked 
Camel to the other side of his mouth. 

“Robin Hood robbed the rich people 
and gave the money to the peasants. 
When he knew he was about to die, he 
shot an arrow out of his window and 
told his most loyal follower to bury him 
where it fell.” 

“Now, that’s a good story,” Big Uncle 
said after a moment. “This Ro Bing Ho 
sounds like a good man. Did he come 
from a family of warriors or farmers?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “His father was 
an official in some district, I think, but 
he was wrongly deposed by an evil ad- 
viser to the king. When his father died, 
Robin Hood had to hide in the forest 
with a band of outlaws.” 

“Like our Hong GU-dong, unghT 

“'Ves, sir.” 

Big Uncle tossed another piece of 
wood onto the fire and yawned. He put 
out the Camel by rolling its shaft against 
a piece of wood so that only the ash and 
the burning tip fell off, and then he wet 
a thumb and forefinger with his saliva 
and doused the remaining fibres of to- 
bacco before placing the butt behind his 
right ear. Beyond the flickering bound- 
ary of light, the night sounds suddenly 
grew louder, until Big Uncle cleared his 
throat and spat his phlegm into the 
flames, where it made a sizzling noise. 
“Ro Bing Ho,” he said again — I didn’t 
bother to correct him. “Good.” 

“What’s good. Big Uncle?” 

“Better than some charlatan doctor of 
wind and water,” he said. “Any fool can 
take a fancy compass and mumble phrases 
from the Book of Changes. But that Ro 
Bing Ho had the right idea.” He rose 
stiffly to his feet, then picked up his bow 
and one of his precious arrows. I knew 
what he was about to do, and the thought 
thrilled me for some reason, though I im- 
mediately sensed its terrible consequence. 

Big Uncle stretched and limbered up 
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his neck, and then he drew the bow, 
bending the ox horn nearly back on it- 
self against the nocked arrow He looked 
directly up into the night, and I followed 
his gaze to see a circle of blackness ringed 
by the illuminated bottoms of the tree 
branches, leaves quietly rustling in the 
wind and the force of heat from the 
campfire. How odd, I thought, as I looked 
up at a domed wall of foliage with a hole 
in the center. This was what it was like 
to bend back your neck and stare up at 
the ceiling of a basilica to see the holy 
murals of Christ and God and the an- 
gels, but out here in the forest that cen- 
ter was lost in a blackness that was not 
even punctuated by a star, because the 
light of the campfire had made us night- 
blind. Now Big Uncle turned four times, 
once in each direction, and though I 
thought it impossible to know the car- 
dinal directions at night without the stars 
as a guide, I sensed that Big Uncle knew 
the points of the compass exactly. 

“Insu-ya,” he said. 

“Yes, Big Uncle.” 

“Bury me where this arrow falls.” And 
he let the arrow fly with a loud whoosh 
of air torn by string and wood, and the 
arrow blurred high up into the black- 
ness. If Big Uncle had told me then that 
he had hit the eye of the moon, I would 
have believed him. The arrow was gone. 
He lowered the bow to look at me, his 
eyes flashing with cold flame brighter 
than the Are. 

“Swear to me,” he said. “When I’m 
dead, you’ll And the arrow, and you’ll 
have them bury me where it lands.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you swear?” 

“Yes, Big Uncle, I swear.” I was sud- 
denly afraid, but then he gave me a wide 
smile and sat down again in a single mo- 
tion, tired and old. 

I was terribly stiff myself in the morn- 
ing, waking just before dawn. Big 
Uncle had kept the Are burning low to 
keep us warm; he had dug himself a small 
hip hole and curled around the periph- 
ery of the stones, letting me use his green 
US. Army blanket on the cot. Even so, 
I was cold, with an ache that didn’t go 
away until I had struggled to my feet 
and stretched a few times to get my blood 
moving. All night long, I had awakened 
at intervals when the wind shifted and 
carried the stench of Big Uncle’s foot in 


my direction. Even the strong smell of 
the smoky wood, which Big Uncle must 
have picked just for my sake, couldn’t 
mask the odor of decay, and in the morn- 
ing dampness it bore a subtle touch of 
sewage mixed with the rot. 

As I tightened my abdominal muscles 
and pressed my palms together to get my 
blood flowing, I noticed a small sooty tea- 
pot quietly steaming over the fire. 

“Let’s have some cha before you go,” 
Big Uncle said without looking at me. 
“I would offer you coffee, which is what 
Yankees do, I suppose, but I’m fresh out.” 

“Did you sleep well. Big Uncle?” 

“Yes, I slept. I’m half asleep all the 
time, so the night doesn’t make much 
difference. Any dreams?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“You should always remember your 
dreams, Insu-ya. Dreams are your real 
life. It’s a shame if you don’t remember 
it.” Big Uncle turned to face me, wide 
awake. His face had none of the puffi- 
ness of someone who had been asleep; 
it was drawn tight, the wrinkles fine and 
shallow until he smiled. He lifted the 
teapot off the arched stick that kept it 
well above the fire, and he poured me an 
old C-ration can full of Japanese green 
tea swimming with leaf scraps. “The Japs 
are awful, but they make a fine tea, unghT 

It was bitter and soothing, and the 
steam warmed my face. I sipped a little 
at a time, holding the can between my 
palms when it had cooled enough not 
to burn me. “Why do you say dreams 
are our real life?” 

Big Uncle made a sweeping gesture 
around us. “This is all a dream,” he said. 
“When you die and move on, you forget 
it just like you forget dreams. And yet this 
is where you should have learned all your 
karmic lessons. What a shame to forget.” 

“I don’t know much about those Tao- 
ist things,” I said. 

“We all know.” Big Uncle lit a ciga- 
rette and sucked on it with the same mo- 
tion he used to sip his can of tea. “Now 
go, because you’re going to be hungry, 
and I have nothing to feed you. When 
you come back to see me again, bring me 
some coffee and something good to eat.” 

“Yes, Big Uncle.” 

“Y)ngsu won’t be there with the boat. 
You’re going to have to swim across. Can 
you do that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good. Now go.” Big Uncle motioned 


as if to dust me away, and I walked slowly 
down the trail, trying to remember what 
he had told me. 

I leapt into the warm water just be- 
hind a little raft I had made for my 
clothes, and, still submerged, slowly ris- 
ing from the depths of my plunge, I 
opened my eyes and found myself sus- 
pended in the very center of a frighten- 
ing sphere of green nothingness. Below 
me the greenness grew darker and darker, 
by imperceptible degrees, into a murky 
blackness, and above me it grew sud- 
denly lighter into the rippling clarity of 
the surface. But all around, receding into 
a darkness that was never quite black, an 
indeterminate green fog; in every direc- 
tion, the unknown; things lurking just 
beyond the threshold of vision, where 
sense became imagination. There was 
nothing in that river that could harm 
me, but that instant of perception so ter- 
rified me that I would never again swim 
in open water without believing that 
something waited, just beyond the range 
of my vision, to drag me down until the 
light above me turned as dark as the 
green-black nothingness below. 

My nose was beginning to fill, and 
the pressure in my head told me that I 
should kick up. For some reason, I felt I 
had been there before — right there — or 
would be again. Suddenly I wanted to 
look around to see if I could see myself 
looking at me, but the feeling that gave 
me was so strange that I shook my head, 
releasing bubbles that showed me which 
way was up. I slowly raised my sluggish 
arms, moving them up against the un- 
expectedly fierce resistance of the water, 
and then arced them back down again 
as I gave a violent scissor kick. Green 
light. Green shadow. Intermediate greens 
in infinite gradations, subtle and distinct, 
as numerous as all the names of God. 
Upward, at the surface, a dark, irregular 
silhouette with a sharp tail protmding, 
like the tail of an angular manta ray — it 
was my raft of clothes, and as I raced my 
own rising bubbles toward it I thought 
I glimpsed, just for a second, out of the 
corner of my eye, a giant green carp be- 
neath me, flicking its broad tail in the 
very periphery of my vision. ♦ 
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Stanley Whitney at the Studio Museum in Harlem. 
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I t’s remarkably difficult to find words 
for the flustering magnetism of 
the color abstractions by the painter 
Stanley Whitney, whose first solo mu- 
seum show in the city, “Dance the Or- 
ange,” has just opened at the Studio 
Museum in Harlem. The works pre- 
sent wobbly grids of variously sized 
and proportioned blocks of full- 
strength color in friezelike arrays, sep- 
arated by brushy horizontal bands. 
Whitney, sixty-eight, grew up outside 
Philadelphia. He has lived and worked 
mostly in Manhattan since 1968, with 
sojourns in Parma, Italy, where he and 
his wife of twenty-five years, the painter 
Marina Adams, have a second home. 
He belongs to a generation of resil- 
iently individualist American paint- 
ers — ^Mary Heilmann, Thomas Noz- 
kowski, David Reed, and Jack Whitten 
come to mind — ^who have hewed to 
abstraction throughout periods of art- 
world favor for figurative and pho- 
tography-based styles, if not of blan- 
ket disdain for the old-fangled medium 
of oil on canvas. Whitney has earned 
the passionate esteem of many fel- 
low-painters and painting aficiona- 
dos; now should be his moment for 
wider recognition. His recent work is 
his finest, and the case that it makes 
for abstract art’s not-yet-exhausted 
potencies, both aesthetic and philo- 
sophical, thrills. 

A word I’ve hit on for the Whitney 
effect is “antithetical,” with the thesis 
being an expectation aroused by gor- 
geous hues: clarion primaries and sec- 


ondaries interspersed with flavorful 
tertiaries and, sometimes, black. The 
glamour of the work alerts you to an 
onset of beauty, pending the appropri- 
ate feeling and an endorsement in 
thought. But the juxtapositions and 
the compositional rhythms of the col- 
ors, jarring ever so slightly, won’t re- 
solve into unity. What’s going on? Does 
the artist aim at order and miss, or does 
he try, and fail, to destroy it? It’s as if 
you can’t quite get started looking, but 
you can stop only by force of wiU. The 
paintings deny you the relief of disap- 
pointment. At length, beauty does ar- 
rive, though clad in its judicial robes, 
as tmth. Your desire and its frustration, 
impartially sustained, are ruled the 
work’s subject. 

As a child, Whitney lived in a black 
neighborhood in Bryn Mawr. His fa- 
ther ran a small accounting business, 
and his mother was a secretary with 
the Philadelphia board of education. 
Those years, he told me recently, were 
“very ‘Our Gang’ comedies” — socially 
rambunctious but peaceable. All the 
same, he added, “at eighteen, I was 
desperate to get out of there. ’’Whit- 
ney says that he “was born a painter”: 
he studied at the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute and then at Yale, where, in 1972, 
he received an M.F.A. Music has al- 
ways been an inspiration. In a cata- 
logue interview with the Studio Mu- 
seum’s former director, Lowery Stokes 
Sims, Whitney says, “We all practiced 
our dance steps before we did our 
homework.”Jazz clubs in Philadelphia 


and New York pulled him into a cos- 
mopolitan bohemia. Analogies be- 
tween music and painting are often 
strained, but drawing equivalents in 
Whitney’s style to, say, the harmony- 
shredding melodies of Ornette Cole- 
man is fairly irresistible. In an inter- 
view with BOMB magazine, Whitney 
spoke of the impact that Coleman’s 
1959 album, “The Shape of Jazz to 
Come,” had on him, when he was stiU 
in junior high school. He said, “It 
wasn’t easy. I liked it, it wasn’t bour- 
geois, it wasn’t N.A.A.C.P, it wasn’t 
part of this boring conversation about 
race or integration. It was something 
totally different — a bigger part of the 
world. And that was where painters 
tried to take their painting.” 

In 1968, Whitney had attended an 
art program at Skidmore College, in 
Saratoga Springs, New York. His teach- 
ers included Philip Guston, who be- 
friended and mentored him — to par- 
adoxical effect. Guston, who was about 
to abandon august abstraction for rau- 
cous figuration, encouraged Whitney 
to paint street scenes. Whitney took 
the urging as an expression of Gus- 
ton’s new stylistic bent. But many black 
artists, at the time, felt pressured to 
turn to figurative work as a means of 
representing their racial experience. 
Whitney, like other first-rate African- 
American abstractionists, including 
Whitten and the Washingtonians Afina 
Thomas and Sam Gilliam, had to come 
to terms with being regarded, in the 
art world, as a special case. For the first, 
struggling two decades of his career, 
while he supported himself by com- 
muting to Philadelphia to teach at the 
Tyler School of Art, he showed sel- 
dom, and obscurely, with a reputation 
buoyed mainly by informed word of 
mouth. He dates a liberating change 
in the reception for black artists of every 
stripe to the triumph of Jean-Michel 
Basquiat as the best of the era’s Amer- 
ican neo-expressionists. 

“I knew I wasn’t a storyteller, ’’Whit- 
ney says. While grateful for Guston’s 
approval, he veered from tentative em- 
ulations of Old Masters (Veronese 
and Velazquez remain favorites of his) 
toward the auras, though not the 
forms, of Barnett Newman’s stark Ab- 
stract Expressionism, Donald Judd’s 
minimalist rigor, and the chroma of 
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Whitneys “My Name Is Peaches” (2015). The title is a line from the 1966 Nina Simone song “Four Women. ” 
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color-field painting. For many years, 
he concentrated on drawing to de- 
velop the kinds of spatial structure, 
always entailing grids, that he wanted 
for painting: zones of scribble and 
glyph elbow one another in pictures 
that I’ve seen reproduced. In the cat- 
alogue interview, Whitney dates his 
mature style to the nineteen-nineties, 
when he travelled in Egypt and lived 
and taught in Rome. He became fas- 
cinated by the still-lifes of Giorgio 
Morandi, with their exquisitely sub- 
tle translucencies of pictorial space. 
Whitney told Sims, “I realized I could 
put forms, colors, and marks together 
and stiU have a lot of air.” He explained 
that “the space is in the color, not around 
the color.” (Another current show, at 
the Karma gallery and publishing 
house, on Great Jones Street, focusses 
on transitional works by Whitney from 
that period.) Drawing is an incon- 
spicuous strength of Whitney’s Har- 
lem show, which is curated by Lau- 
ren Haynes and limited to work made 
since 2008. Tellingly, several black- 
and-white as well as some colorful, 
splashy gouaches feel more investiga- 
tive of formal issues than the artist’s 
big matte oils do. They provide keys 
to an underlying deliberation, in the 
paintings, which lets the colors feel 
spontaneous and inevitable in orches- 
trations that look similar at first but 
distinguish themselves by decisive ad- 
justments of design. 

It’s as if, for each painting, Whit- 
ney had climbed a ladder and then 
kicked it away. A viewer on the ground 
can only wonder how he got up there. 
A picture’s dynamics may seem about 
to resolve in one way: heraldically flat, 
for example. But blink, and the shapes 
swarm in and out — a Cubistic fire drill. 
I had the thought that I can’t live long 
enough to wear out the works’ alter- 
nate readings. Meanwhile, there are 
continual rewards of eloquent color. “I 
always want to use every color in the 
universe, but then I have to take some 
out,”Whitney told me. His palette mns 
to tube-fresh cadmiums, ultramarine, 
cobalt, and ivory black, often tweaked 
in mixtures, layered, or inflected with 
brush marks that enliven without feel- 
ing gestural. Oranges and yellows star 
in the justiy tided “My Name Is Peaches” 
(2015). Darkling blues and greens brood 


in “Loveroot” (2008). It is possible to 
focus on individual blocks, as dis- 
crete monochromes that bestir sense 
memories. In fact, digressive moods 
may be the most immediate payoff of 
Whitney’s art. 

“Dance the orange”is a twice-repeated 
phrase from the fifteenth of Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s fifty- five “Sonnets to Or- 
pheus” (1923), a work that Whitney 
says he finds reliably inspiring. The 
poet starts from the intense, fleeting first 
savor of an orange — the fmit, not the 
color. He implores some girls to ex- 
press it in dance (in Edward Snow’s 
translation): “Create a kinship /with 
the pure, reluctant rind, / with the juice 
that fills the happy fruit!” Analogous 
kinships abound in Whitney’s art: tastes, 
scents, sounds. They are ajumble, ca- 
cophonous. You may raid their pantry, 
fixing on a color and having it trans- 
port you in memory to a place of nat- 
ural or cultural epiphany. The correl- 
atives will be as evanescent as the sur- 
prise of the orange. (“Wait . . . , this 
taste . . . Already it’s escaping,” Rilke’s 
sonnet begins.) Then you will be back 
to floundering in the amplitude of 
Whitney’s instrumentations. 

T he show is a coup for the Studio 
Museum and a tribute to its so- 
phistication and forcefiilness, under the 
directorship of Thelma Golden, as a 
mirror and a generator of African- 
American perspectives on contempo- 
rary art. A group of activists, artists, 
and philanthropists opened the mu- 
seum in a loft space on upper Fifth 
Avenue in 1968. In 1982, it moved to 
modest but elegant quarters on West 
125th Street. Golden, who had been a 
trailblazing curator at the Whitney 
Museum, succeeded Lowery Stokes 
Sims as director in 2005. 

The Studio Museum has grown in 
importance throughout its history, but 
it has done so lately at a faster pace, 
in tandem with greater racial integra- 
tion in the wider art world. Accord- 
ingly, it’s welcome news that the mu- 
seum has just embarked on a project 
to replace its current building with 
a larger one, designed by the archi- 
tect David Adjaye. What the museum 
will be like in its next incarnation is 
anticipated by the stirring Stanley 
Whitney show. ♦ 
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I CANT GO ON! 


What’s behind stagefright? 

BY JOAN ACOCELLA 



S ara Solovitch, in “Playing Scared: 

A History and Memoir of Stage 
Fright” (Bloomsbury), says that while 
she was a good pianist as a child, she 
fell apart — sweating, trembling — ^when 
she had to play for an audience. She 
got through the Eastman School of 
Musics preparatory program. Then she 
quit studying piano, grew up, got mar- 
ried, had children, and became a jour- 
nalist. In her late forties, though, she 
drifted back to the piano, taking a 
course at a community college. By this 
point, she had no professional ambi- 
tions. Surely, she thought, she would 
now be able to perform calmly. But 
when her teacher asked her, one night. 


to play in front of the class, her hands 
began shaking so hard that she could 
barely strike the keyboard: “I gazed 
down at myself from a distance high 
above the keys, watching a body that 
was no longer in charge. My fear was 
at the controls, like an independent 
organism emerging from inside me, 
my own Rosemary’s baby.” 

Stagefright has not been heavily 
studied, which is strange because, as 
Solovitch tells us, it is common not 
only among those who make their liv- 
ing on the stage but among the rest 
of us, too. In 2012, two researchers at 
the University of Nebraska-Omaha, 
Karen Dwyer and Marlina Davidson, 


administered a survey to eight hun- 
dred and fifteen college students, ask- 
ing them to select their three greatest 
fears from a list that included, among 
other things, heights, dying, financial 
problems, deep water, death, and 
“speaking before a group.” Speaking 
before a group beat out aU the others, 
even death. 

Stagefright has been aptly described 
as “self-poisoning by adrenaline.” In 
response to stress, the adrenal glands 
pump the hormone epinephrine (adren- 
aline) into the bloodstream, causing the 
body to shift into a state of high arousal. 
The person’s muscles tense, he sweats 
and shakes, his heart pounds, his mouth 
goes dry, he has trouble breathing, he 
may become nauseated or dizzy, and 
his throat constricts, making his voice 
rise in pitch. This is the so-called “fight 
or flight” response, which our species 
is thought to have developed because 
it helped prepare the body for forceful 
action in response to a threat. But what 
Cro-Magnon man needed upon find- 
ing a bear in his cave is not what a mod- 
ern person needs in order to play King 
Lear. Without the release of abrupt ac- 
tion, the hyperactivation becomes, ba- 
sically, a panic attack. 

As for the thoughts accompany- 
ing the physical response, the most 
important seems to be a feeling of ex- 
posure. The English theatre scholar 
Nicholas Ridout, in his excellent book 
“Stage Fright, Animals, and Other 
Theatrical Problems” (2006), com- 
pares the situation to that of a snail 
having its shell ripped off. His coun- 
tryman Stephen Fry, who, one day 
in 1995, left London — indeed, En- 
gland — to avoid appearing in the play 
he was scheduled to perform in, says 
that, when stagefright hits, the audi- 
ence sees “the shrivelled penis in your 
head.” And, in the typical case, the 
performer can do nothing to change 
the spectators’ minds, because he feels 
utterly empty. In 1989, Daniel Day- 
Lewis, playing the title role in Rich- 
ard Eyre’s production of “Hamlet” at 
London’s National Theatre, turned 
on his heel in the middle of the show 
and walked off the stage, never to 
return. (In the twenty-six years since 
then, he has acted only in movies.) “I 
had nothing in me, nothing to say, 
nothing to give,” he said. Others stay. 


The key thought accompanying the physical response seems to be a feeling of exposure. 
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but only by force of sheer, grinding 
will. 

In a number of ways, stagefright 
doesn’t make sense. Laurence Olivier, 
when he was in his late fifties, was vis- 
ited hy a spell that lasted, intermittently, 
for five years, causing him great an- 
guish. At the time, he was the most cel- 
ebrated stage actor in England. How 
could he he frightened of failing? Ditto 
Mikhail Baryshnikov. In 
the nineteen-seventies and 
eighties, Baryshnikov was 
the most famous hallet 
dancer in the world, and he 
prohahly still is, though he 
ceased classical dancing 
some twenty-five years ago. 

Since then, he has huilt a 
successful career in modern 
dance and theatre. But he 
experiences terrible stage- 
fright, and says that it has only got worse 
over the years. 

This is another mystery of stage- 
fright — that, in so many cases, it 
doesn’t let up with time. If the artist 
repeatedly goes onstage fearing fail- 
ure, and instead has a success, shouldn’t 
the fear eventually extinguish? “I am 
onstage more than fiftyyears, ’’Barysh- 
nikov says. “Sometimes I do shows 
every night for weeks. Still, it never 
doesn’t come. Starts four hours be- 
fore. I don’t even try to fight it any- 
more. I know it will always be there.” 

A final mystery of stagefright is just 
how many otherwise capable people 
suffer from it. A few writers on the 
subject have suggested that it is a mod- 
ern phenomenon, born of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. But 
Scott Stossel, in his recent book “My 
Age of Anxiety,” quotes Cicero, an- 
cient Rome’s acclaimed orator, say- 
ing, “I turn pale at the outset of a 
speech and quake in every limb. ’’After 
Cicero, examples in the literature thin 
out until the eighteenth century. Then, 
however, we get some impressive ones, 
including Thomas Jefferson, who is 
said to have been mortally afraid of 
public speaking. As President, he gave 
only two speeches, his two inaugural 
addresses. Gandhi was terrified of hav- 
ing to speak to a group: his vision 
would fog over; he would fall mute. 

As for performers, Barbra Streisand, 
singing in front of more than a hun- 


dred thousand people in Central Park, 
one night in 1967, repeatedly forgot 
her lyrics. For twenty-seven years there- 
after, she refused to perform live ex- 
cept at charity concerts. Adele told 
British Vogue, “I puke quite a lot before 
going on stage, though never actually 
on the stage.” Jay Z told Terry Gross, 
on “Fresh Air,” that performance anx- 
iety is the reason rappers often grab 
their crotches when per- 
forming. Many of them, he 
said, are not accustomed to 
live performance. “You get 
up there, you feel naked,” 
Jay Z said. “So when you 
feel naked what’s the first 
thing you do? You cover 
yourself” 

But singers don’t have 
to perform live; they can 
fall back on recording. The 
two most famous stagefright victims 
among concert pianists also took that 
route. Vladimir Horowitz, probably the 
most acclaimed piano virtuoso of the 
late twentieth century, retired from pub- 
lic performing four times, for long pe- 
riods. (One lasted twelve years.) But 
he didn’t stay home. Some of his finest 
recordings were made during those sab- 
baticals. An even more notorious with- 
drawal, because it was permanent, was 
that of the Canadian master Glenn 
Gould. From the beginning of his con- 
certizing career, when he was in his 
teens, Gould feared and hated the au- 
dience. He felt that the spectators 
wanted him to fad; he was sure that, in 
any case, he would get germs from them. 
He retired from the stage at the age of 
thirty-one and devoted the rest of his 
short life — he died at fifty — to exper- 
imental recordings. In a parallel man- 
ner, actors like Daniel Day-Lewis who 
have found that they can’t bear the stage 
have switched over to film. There they 
needn’t fear a muffed scene so much; 
they can always ask for a retake. 

These examples, numerous as they 
are, are just the ones that appealed to 
me. There are many, many more: EUa 
Fitzgerald, Luciano Pavarotti, Mel 
Gibson. And those are only the peo- 
ple who have been willing to talk about 
the problem, or whom others have 
talked about. Performers are often re- 
luctant to discuss stagefright. They 
think it’s bad luck. (Likewise, most base- 


ball players do not want to discuss the 
yips.) Also, the stories that one hears 
are usually about the very bad cases, 
whereas stagefright is not a single con- 
dition but a spectrum, stretching from 
those who may vomit in their dress- 
ing rooms but then go onstage, blaz- 
ingly, to those who are forced to stop 
performing. In between is a large in- 
termediate group of people whose ca- 
reers have been not ended but simply 
diminished by anxiety. Two years ago, 
before undertaking a one-woman show 
on Broadway, Bette Midler told Pat- 
rick Healy, of the Times, that she had 
wanted to be a serious dramatic ac- 
tress but had faltered for lack of cour- 
age. “I have that terror,” she said. “Will 
people like you? Will they ask you 
back? Did I make the cut? That’s al- 
ways on my mind.” To hear the brash, 
funny, commanding (as far as we knew) 
Midler tell of worrying whether peo- 
ple would like her is painful. But, in 
every group of artists, the insiders can 
teU you who, among them, should have 
had a bigger career but, for some rea- 
son, was held back. 

F orces in the culture may help breed 
stagefright, by making avoidance 
of the stage seem a reasonable artis- 
tic choice. Twentieth-century avant- 
garde theatre had a strong anti-theat- 
rical bias, the idea being that to care 
about the people in the audience — to 
want to entertain them or even to make 
oneself understood by them — was a 
forfeiture of artistic status, a lowering 
of one’s sights. In 1958, the serial com- 
poser Milton Babbitt published an 
essay entitled “Who Cares If You Lis- 
ten?,” and, though he later said that 
the title was invented by an editor, its 
wording sums up the essay pretty ac- 
curately. (In music, the twentieth-cen- 
tury artist’s divorce from the general 
public was probably more bitter than 
in any other art.) 

The popularity, in the nineteen- 
sixties and seventies, of the writings 
of the communications theorist Mar- 
shall McLuhan no doubt increased 
the estrangement between the audi- 
ence and performers who were trained 
to the live stage. According to McLu- 
han, what mattered in a work of art — 
or, at least, what the audience re- 
sponded to — was not so much the 
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intended content as the medium 
through which it was conveyed: 
whether it was live or broadcast, and, 
if broadcast, on radio or television, 
and with what amplification, what 
splices and inserts, and so on. Glenn 
Gould was a devotee of McLuhan, 
and to be a McLuhanite meant that 
you could abandon live performance 
without any shame, any talk of fright. 
You were just doing the up-to-date 
thing. But, in any discussion of the 
relationship between technology and 
stagefright, splices and inserts are a 
small matter. The crux, of course, was 
the invention of sound recording and 
then of film, in the late nineteenth 
century. These things did not create 
stagefright, but they fostered it, by en- 
abling performers to do their work 
without having to appear in front of 
an audience. 

Nicholas Ridout says that stage- 
fright may also have social and polit- 
ical underpinnings. Before the twen- 
tieth century, and certainly before the 
nineteenth, many people onstage were 
there at the behest not of the public 
but of private patrons — for example, 
the king. Such performers could, of 
course, lose their patrons’ favor, but 
success and failure were not as coldly 
calculated as they came to be via the 
box office. Once that switch occurred, 
paychecks were at risk, not just esteem 
and self-esteem. Around the same 
time, the social class of actors began 
to merge with that of their characters. 
With the advent of realism, plays were 
no longer about the rich or the royal; 
they were about Uncle Vanya or Hedda 
Gabler. Meanwhile, with the decline 
in the power of the Church, a stage 
career became less stigmatized socially. 
Actors rose into the middle class. In 
the words of Ridout, “This means that 
the ‘actual life’ the actor is required to 
simulate is close enough to her own 
life for her own to become a private 
resource for public display.” 

The convergence was hastened by 
the introduction of the Stanislavsky 
technique in Russia and its spread to 
the West as “method acting.” Now 
actors were not just socioeconomically 
nudged toward identification with 
their characters; they were forthrightly 
asked to invest their most personal re- 
sources — their emotions, their mem- 


ories — in their enactments, so that 
when the audience clapped, or not, 
the actors could easily feel that what 
was being approved or disapproved 
was not so much their skill as them. 
It is no surprise that the person who 
came up with the image of the audi- 
ence as a black hole was Stanislavsky. 
In his treatise “An Actor Prepares,” 
the young actor Kostya, describing a 
rehearsal of “Othello,” says, “I had 
hardly stepped on to the stage when 
there loomed up in front of me the 
immense hole of the proscenium arch, 
and beyond it an endless expanse of 
dark mist.” An endless expanse, dark: 
this is something out of a nightmare, 
something that could suck you in, swal- 
low you, and your family would never 
find you again. 

Add to these complex factors a sim- 
pler one: stagefright maybe the prod- 
uct of nothing more than shyness, a 
disinclination to do one’s work in front 
of a roomful of people. Carly Simon, 
who had a long history of stagefright — 
she once took six years off from live 
performing — was asked about this by 
Charlie Rose. She answered that she 
wouldn’t call it fright. She just didn’t 
want to be center stage. “I would pre- 
fer to be a background singer or a tam- 
bourine player, or part of the crew,” 
she said. It seems cruel that someone 
who has been given the gift of sing- 
ing or acting or dancing should find 


herself unequipped with the wish to 
exercise it in public. Some perform- 
ers displace this cruelty onto the au- 
dience. The pianist Charles Rosen 
believed that the spectators were out 
there waiting for the performer to slip 
up: “The silence of the audience is not 
that of a public that listens but of one 
that watches — like the dead hush that 
accompanies the unsteady movement 
of the tightrope walker poised over 
his perilous space.” 

It’s logical that this strong state- 
ment should come from a concert pi- 
anist. Though many writers on stage- 
fright loyally claim that their own art 
carries the highest risk, I do not see 
how anyone could deny that musicians 
have it hardest. Dancers get relief from 
anxiety just by moving, and to a rhythm, 
which restores regular breathing. Ac- 
tors, when the curtain goes up, usu- 
ally have some narrative matter that 
they have to communicate to the au- 
dience — the dinner guests are coming, 
the kingdom has to be divided in three, 
whatever — and this task will help get 
their minds off their jitters. Further- 
more, dancers and actors are usually 
onstage with others, who cue them for 
their lines and their steps, and just 
keep them company. Solo performers 
of music are up there alone. 

Then, there are the special circum- 
stances of the musicians’ education. 
Typically, they have not had what 
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“After a hard day at the office, all Barry wants to do is put his 
feet up and listen to somebody tell him what to think. ” 


anyone would call a normal child- 
hood. At least by adolescence, a per- 
son aiming at a soloist career in clas- 
sical music is practicing about five 
hours a day. This means that he is 
alone for at least a third of his wak- 
ing hours and therefore, unlike his 
peers, is not engaged in what psychol- 
ogists call “ego development.” He is 
not finding out what other people are 
like; he is not learning how to han- 
dle doubt, fear, envy, delay, failure — 
indeed, success. And, if the young pi- 
anist and his family are ambitious, 
this curtain will come down long be- 
fore adolescence. Charles Rosen 
started piano lessons at four and went 
tojuilliardwhen he was seven. Could 
he open the school’s front door? Could 
he reach the drinking fountain? 

T here are various ways of coping 
with stagefright. One is drugs, 
notably, beta-blockers, which inter- 
fere with the binding of stress hor- 
mones to their receptors in the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and thus 
weaken the fight-or-flight response. 
Notably, they quiet pounding hearts. 
They were first marketed, in 1967, to 
treat angina, and they are still pre- 
scribed for that purpose, as well as for 
others. But people with heart prob- 
lems are not the only ones who have 
palpitations. A 1987 survey conducted 
by the International Conference of 
Symphony and Opera Musicians, 
which represents fifty-two major or- 
chestras in the United States, found 
that twenty-seven per cent of its mem- 
bers had used beta-blockers. Today, 
the figure is no doubt considerably 
higher. 

For years, the drugs were contro- 
versial. Some people said they resulted 
in “phoned in” performances. Some 
raised the ethical question, asking 
whether the use of beta-blockers by 
pianists was any different from the use 
of steroids by athletes. (There is an 
important distinction, though. Ste- 
roids add to the body, increasing mus- 
cle mass in order to improve perfor- 
mance. Beta-blockers remove some- 
thing from the body — the flutist’s lip 
tremors, the cellist’s hand tremors — 
in order to permit the person to pro- 
duce the kind of performance he has 
already shown himself capable of, out- 


side the auditorium.) But opposition 
seems to be dwindling. In 2004, the 
psychiatrist Michael Craig Miller, who 
was then the editor of The Harvard 
Mental Health Letter, told the Times, 
“There’s very little downside except 
whatever number you do on yourself 
about taking the drugs.” 

Beta-blockers temper only the phys- 
ical symptoms of anxiety. Instead of 
sitting there saying to yourself, “Oh, 
I’m going to do terribly,” and listening 
to your heart pound, you say those 
things without listening to your heart 
pound. If you want, in addition, to 
eliminate the cognitive components of 
performance anxiety, you have to look 
elsewhere. There is a wide range of be- 
havioral and mental exercises that 
might help, and these are the main 
subject of Sara Solovitch’s “Playing 
Scared.”Fewof them have firm scien- 
tific support, but Solovitch is kind 
to them. 

At the more reasonable end of the 
spectrum are the Eastern-derived dis- 
ciplines, such as yoga and meditation. 
These do not necessarily cure the stage- 
frightened but simply comfort them, 
as they do other people, by getting 
them to breathe properly, taking their 
minds off their troubles, and, perhaps, 
for those who are so inclined, putting 
them in touch with a higher power. 
Another approach is cognitive-behav- 
ioral therapy, or the guided revision 
of one’s thoughts. Like yoga, this is 
certainly not something that was in- 
vented for stagefright — it’s what peo- 
ple with regular insurance plans are 
likely to receive today by way of psy- 
chotherapy — but it can, apparently, 
help some victims of performance anx- 
iety, above all by discouraging perfec- 
tionism. 

Things don’t stay commonsensical 
for long, however. “Stage fright is pas- 
sion energy that’s stuck in the body,” 
one therapist tells Solovitch. A tmmpet 
player advises her — she paraphrases — 
to “love yourself into excellence by cul- 
tivating an internal audience that’s lov- 
ing.” Soon Solovitch introduces us to 
E.FT (Emotional Ereedom Tech- 
nique), in which you tap various places 
on your face while uttering restorative 
phrases, such as “I deeply and com- 
pletely accept myself,” and E.M.D.R. 
(Eye Movement Desensitization and 


Reprocessing), whereby you replace trau- 
matic memories with good memories 
as the therapist moves his fingers back 
and forth in front of your face. 

With these treatments, though, 
Solovitch can at least say what is ob- 
servably taking place. Other teachers 
and therapists she interviews don’t 
seem to tell her much more, in es- 
sence, than that people with stage- 
fright must be induced to “center” and 
“focus” and move into the “zone.” She’s 
not fooled that she’s getting clear an- 
swers, but she is sometimes charmed 
by the eccentricities and the enthusi- 
asms that flourish in this corner of the 
therapeutic community. She tells how 
one seventy-five-year-old stagefright 
specialist, a psychiatrist with a side 
career in jazz piano, runs up and 
down Mt.Tamalpais four times a week. 
She takes detours into the perfor- 
mance anxieties of other cultures: 
aymat zibur, or fear of saying prayers, 
among Orthodox Jews in Israel; dhat, 
or semen-worry, among Hindus. This 
is fun, but one senses that Solovitch 
wouldn’t be bothering with it if her 
declared subject, the treatment of 
stagefright, were large enough to fill 
a book. It isn’t. There seems to be no 
cure for stagefright. 

M aybe it’s foolish to expect that 
there would be. Really, what 
many of these performers do is almost 
impossibly difficult. They’re right to 
be afraid. Solovitch repeats a famous 
story about Pablo Casals. Once, in 
1901, he went hiking and a big rock 
fell on his bowing hand, crushing 
several fingers. Casals recalled that 
his first thought was: “Thank God! I’ll 
never have to play the cello again!” By 
that time, though he was only twenty- 
four, he was regarded by many as the 
greatest cellist in the world. He had 
given a command performance before 
Queen Victoria; he would soon give 
one for Teddy Roosevelt. So imagine 
what it was like for him, year after 
year — he lived to be ninety-six — to 
walk into concert halls filled with peo- 
ple who had come to see the greatest 
cellist in the world. Baryshnikov be- 
lieves that it is the feeling of obliga- 
tion to the audience that triggers stage- 
fright: “Suddenly the morality kicks 
in. These people bought a ticket to 
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your show.” He thinks it is useful, if 
he has to give a speech, to say some- 
thing completely outrageous to him- 
self beforehand: “Like ‘What the fuck 
I am doing here?’ You hear your voice. 
Somehow it helps.” Perhaps, by its 
craziness, it mitigates the morality. 

Sometimes, when performers speak 
of stagefright, one senses that they 
do not actually wish it gone — that, 
for them, it is almost a badge of honor, 
or, at least, proof that they’re serious 
about their work. As musicians, es- 
pecially, will tell you, what they are 
doing up there is not meeting an 
agreed-upon goal but, rather, creat- 
ing something new. Horowitz insisted 
that the notes in the score did not 
teU you what the music was. The music 
was behind the notes, he said, and the 
performance was your search for it: 
“I play, so to speak, from the other 
side of the score, looking back.”This 
sounds pretty frightening, and, ac- 
cording to some, it was — for the au- 
dience. Andre Watts said that Horo- 
witz, onstage, was “like a demon barely 
under control.” 

There is considerable romanticism 
in all this. The idea is that the per- 
forming artist is a sort of Prometheus: 
in order to bring us the fire, he has to 
agree to have his liver eaten. “A divine 
ailment, a sacred madness”: that’s what 
Charles Rosen called stagefright. He 
said that its physical manifestations 
were the same as those described in 
medieval medical treatises as the symp- 
toms of the disease of being in love. 
Many performing artists would be 
embarrassed to go that far. “People 
tell you that you have to be nervous 
to do well,” Emanuel Ax says. “I don’t 
believe that.” He also finds it self- 
congratulatory: “Playing the piano, it’s 
not brain surgery. If I don’t do well, 
nobody’s going to die.” And he feels 
that stagefright is a betrayal of what 
should be the spirit of concertizing. 
“What you’re trying to do is share music 
with people who want to hear music.” 
So why aU the fuss? “It’s a terrible waste 
of time.” 

Still, he has stagefright. He doesn’t 
throw up, he says, but his hands go 
icy cold. “It happens every time, in 
varying degrees.” He thinks he’s get- 
ting over it, though. Or, “I’m work- 
ing on it.” He’s sixty-six. ♦ 






BRIEFLY NOTED 

AMONG THE TEN THOUSAND THINGS, by Julia Pierpont (Ran- 
dom House). This inventive take on the traditional family 
novel nods at bellwethers of the genre but feels as if it could 
only have been written yesterday. The milieu of the Shan- 
ley family is one of women “always in yoga pants,” sitcom 
fan fiction, and bad yet arresting Times Square art. The 
novel’s crux is the potential dissolution of Jack and Deb’s 
marriage, yet, daringly, Pierpont races forward in time mid- 
book, defusing suspense and allowing readers to relish in- 
stead her garish but pleasurably textured New York, “like 
one of those living history exhibits, commemorating an old 
war.” The Shanley children, bumbling explorers of mari- 
juana and pornography, are sweetly inept, yet Jack and Deb 
marvel at their sangfroid in the immense and shifting city. 

MUSE, by Jonathan Galassi (Knopf ). The rivalries of the liter- 
ary world animate this entertaining debut novel, which fol- 
lows Paul Dukach, a rising editor at one of New York’s last 
independent publishers; his boss, Homer Stern; and Ster- 
ling Wainwright, the head of their main competitor. AU three 
are captivated by the same woman, the poet Ida Perkins, who 
is revered by Paul, pursued by Homer, and published (and 
occasionaUy bedded) by SterUng. Paul’s career takes flight 
when he secures a meeting with the reclusive Ida, who en- 
trusts him with an explosive secret. Brimming with insider 
detaUs — the author is the publisher of Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux — the book is a testament to the purity of the written 
word and the turmoU that can be required to get it on paper. 

JOAN OF ARC, by Helen Castor Though Joan of Arc 

remains a legend, the war in which she emerged, and her 
true role in it, has become a blur. Castor seeks to right that, 
in a book that shows vividly what Joan meant to those in 
her own time, politicaUy and miUtarily. A result of Castor’s 
forays into the intrigues of Burgundians and Armagnacs is 
that one discovers less about Joan’s motives than about those 
of various dukes and countesses; luckily, such characters can 
be fascinating. The strongest portrayal here is Queen Yolande 
of Aragon, a schemer and royal talent-spotter, whose “guid- 
ing hand,” Castor argues, first brought Joan before Yolande’s 
son-in-law, the uncrowned French king. 

ORDINARY LIGHT, by Tracy K Smith (Knopf). This forceful 
memoir by a Pulitzer Prize-winning poet relates her expe- 
rience of growing up in a bookish family and the dawning 
of her poetic vocation. It begins and ends with the death 
of her deeply pious mother, and the hurts (and caresses) of 
life are rendered indelibly: a childhood friend insistently 
asks “Don’t you wish you were white?” and Smith remem- 
bers “the inky imprint of my own voice” during an episto- 
lary affair with a high-school teacher. Walking through an 
orchard with two other motherless girls. Smith yearns for 
“a time and place when someone would be awake in a differ- 
ent room, calling out to us now and again, saying. Isn’t it time 
you girls were getting to sleep?' 
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BOOK5 

THE COMPARABLE MAX 


Max Beerbohm’s cult of the diminutive. 

BY ADAM GOPNIK 



T he essayist and caricaturist Max 
Beerbohm was one of the great 
figures of the late Victorian and Ed- 
wardian era in London — and then had 
a surprising Indian summer in Amer- 
ica in the early nineteen-sixties, when 
Edmund Wilson wrote at length in his 
praise, and the playwright S. N. Behr- 
man serialized a book of conversations 
with the very elderly Max (his admir- 
ers always call him by his first name, a 
not entirely honorable honor) in this 
magazine. John Updike and W. H. 
Auden, too, wrote about him, here and 
elsewhere. Since then, his reputation, 
like that of most of his contemporar- 
ies, has not so much coUapsed like a 


house of cards as shrunk like a boiled 
head. It remains sharply chiselled, fea- 
ture by feature, but on a much smaller 
scale: stUl intently animate to those who 
want him, invisible to those who don’t. 

Now N.Y.R.B. Classics, which had 
previously reprinted “Seven Men,” a 
collection of stories presented as mem- 
oirs, with an introduction by Updike, 
has published a larger anthology of 
Beerbohm’s work, with the unfortu- 
nately patronizing title “The Prince of 
Minor Writers.” The anthology, on the 
whole well chosen, begins with a lov- 
ing if not terribly insightful introduc- 
tion by Philip Lopate, whose gifts as 
a New York-style essayist — a troubled 


intelligence and a blunt talent for heart- 
felt statement — are so at odds with 
Beerbohm’s high masquerading style 
that we are left without much of a feel 
for the thing inspected. (At one point, 
he refers to Beerbohm as “a clothes- 
horse,” although no term could be more 
iU suited to a writer whose dandyism 
is so subtly and purposefully differen- 
tiated from the dandyism of an Oscar 
Wilde or a Reggie Turner, not to men- 
tion a Beau Brummel.) 

I discovered Beerbohm when I was 
a teen-ager, stumbling on a collection 
called “The Incomparable Max.” (The 
nickname came from Bernard Shaw.) 
Having since read, I think, pretty much 
every line he ever published — includ- 
ing his theatre criticism, not repre- 
sented here, his radio broadcasts, and 
even his verse — I was for a long time 
a passionate Maximilian, even making 
a failed college effort to turn his novel, 
“Zuleika Dobson,” into a musical com- 
edy, an enterprise at which Wolcott 
Gibbs and George and Ira Gershwin 
also failed. As the years have gone by, 
Beerbohm has remained a beacon, 
but he has also become something of 
an exasperation. The question is why a 
writer of almost Proustian gifts has so 
much less than Proustian achievements; 
and the answer may rest in a certain 
catastrophic form of Englishness, in 
the cult of the little, the diminutive, 
and the unambitious, a dread of pre- 
tension raised to an aesthetic princi- 
ple. Beerbohm is as English a writer as 
there can be — fleeing England as soon 
as he could for Italy, a very English 
thing to do, while never in forty years 
learning more than a few words of Ital- 
ian, also a very English thing to do. 
Reading Max, you can sense why Paris, 
in that last great exhalation of writing 
before the Great War, remade human 
consciousness, while London, during 
the same time, remade only its man- 
ners. Dandies, it seems, are dandy; but 
belles-lettres is better. 

Beerbohm’s writing tends to be treated 
by his critics, and even by his admir- 
ers, as being aU of a piece; minor im- 
plies monotone. But it comes in three 
very distinct colors. There is a period 
of Pater- and Wilde-style aestheticism, 
which made him famous on his emer- 
gence from Oxford, in the eighteen- 
nineties, when, at the age of twenty-four. 


Beerbohm always drew himself with outsize head and small body, like a baby. 
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he cheekily published his collected 
“Works” — highly mannered and un- 
real and fuU of Pateresque turns and a 
purposeful superficiality, counselling 
cosmetics for women and symmetrical 
neckcloths for men. Then, there is the 
journalism, which he began when, in 
1898, mostly for money, he succeeded 
Shaw as the drama critic of Frank Har- 
ris’s Saturday Review — a body of writ- 
ing far more functional, intelligent, im- 
patient, and, often, ill-mannered than 
his reputation might suggest, the out- 
standing instance of the form between 
Shaw and Tynan. 

Max was a fine critic of drama. But 
even better were his forays into dra- 
matized criticism: close reading set in 
motion as narrative. This includes the 
stories in the 1919 “Seven Men,” about 
the dire effects of reading and story- 
telling on the human soul, along with 
occasional essays like “A Clergyman” 
and “Quia Imperfectum,”the first on 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell, the sec- 
ond on Goethe and German Roman- 
ticism. The parodies in “A Christmas 
Garland” (1912), generally thought to 
be the best such collection in English, 
are also criticism of a kind, less genial 
and more pointed. The tones tend to 
reappear as needed: “Zuleika Dobson” 
(1911) is, with its po-faced climax of 
mass suicide among the Oxford un- 
dergraduates in despair at Zuleika’s 
beauty, very much in the first, aesthetic 
manner. His BBC broadcasts from the 
Second World War are written in the 
style of his brisk, confiding drama crit- 
icism, popular journalism of a high 
order, simple narratives well related. 

Beerbohm was a major caricaturist 
as well — Bernard Berenson called him, 
hyperbolically but not ridiculously, “the 
English Goya.” Though his practice 
was rooted in the Erench fin-de-siecle 
practice of caricature, with its empha- 
sis on elegance and animation, more 
than on Daumier-like grit and grime. 
Max gave his caricatures a particularly 
English kind of narrative flair: the 
series he did of older authorial selves 
meeting their younger ones, includ- 
ing Henryjames and Arnold Bennett 
(Old Self: “AU gone according to plan.” 
Younger One: “My plan, you know”), 
is a high-water mark in the history of 
literary cartooning. 

Though geniality is the mood, mal- 


ice is the savory ingredient — malice 
passed through a sieve of manners. 
Beerbohm is in fact quickly disputa- 
tious and highly opinionated, on sub- 
jects from Strindberg to the music haU. 
Watching Sarah Bernhardt perform in 
French to rapturous audiences provoked 
him to write a sort of angry expose, 
“Hamlet, Princess of Denmark.” (Not 
atypically for the period, there could 
often be an unhappy vein of misogyny 
in Max’s brand of malice.) Criticism, in 
all its guises, is the leitmotif of his art, 
the place where he breathes most eas- 
ily. His two best books, “Seven Men” 
and “A Christmas Garland,” are exclu- 
sively about criticism, about reading 
with a purpose. All seven of his seven 
men, himself among them, are writers 
who have an obsessive relationship with 
texts. Max’s real subject is the one that, 
in his years in exUe, he lived — the pa- 
thos of how passionate readers come to 
be made up of words, which eventually 
seem far more real than their lives. 

T he provocateur Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, back in the Beerbohm- 
infected sixties, once stirred outrage by 
insisting that Beerbohm was both Jew- 
ish and gay, and in denial about both. 
This has been strenuously refuted by 
his biographers, who claim, following 
on Beerbohm’s own account, that his 
ancestors, merchants who arrived in 
England from what is now Lithuania 
in the mid-nineteenth century (some- 
times the background is said to be 
Dutch), were somehow pure Protes- 
tant stock — which is exactly what a 
Jewish family that didn’t want to admit 
to it would have said in the period. 
Certainly, the enclosing tone of Max’s 
relationship with his mother sounds 
less Dutch or Lithuanian than Ashke- 
nazi. His best friend, Reggie Turner, 
came from an assimilated Jewish back- 
ground, while both of Max’s wives were 
Jewish — first, the American Elorence 
Kahn, and then Elisabeth Jungmann 
(though by that point he was essen- 
tially marrying his nurse). Ezra Pound, 
a neighbor in Italy, caricatured him 
as Jewish, and, though hate is hate, 
hate at times has eyes to see. And 
the very buttoned-up front that Max 
showed the world was typical of the 
closeted Jews of his time. It was a dis- 
tinguished theatrical family: his half 
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“I don't know — seems like a lot of work. ’ 


brother, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, was one 
of the great actor managers of the day. 

As for his homosexuality, the very 
touching letters he wrote to Florence, 
around their engagement make it plain 
that he will remain unable to perform 
sexually with her:“The other sort of 
caring is beyond me,” he wrote. “It is 
a defect in my nature.” Biographers de- 
clare him a “natural celibate,” but the 
tone of his early letters to Oscar Wilde 
and his circle tends to be casually, if 
cautiously, “Uranian,” as they called 
themselves. He writes to Wilde’s inti- 
mate Bobbie Ross, for instance, urg- 
ing him cheerily not to introduce their 
mutual friend Reggie Turner to “the 
love that dares not tell its name,” add- 


ing, “You are a person of stronger char- 
acter and it doesn’t affect you the way 
it would affect him.” The tone is not 
that of an outsider looking in. Homo- 
sexual in his inclinations, but seeing 
what a mess it could make of life then, 
he may well have chosen celibacy. And 
it is certainly Wilde’s example and 
scandal that hang over all his early 
work and, in many ways, over his life. 
Max came to fame within Wilde’s orbit, 
if not directly under his aegis — “The 
gods bestowed on Max the secret of 
perpetual old age,” Wilde said of the 
young Beerbohm. Max writes about 
Wilde again and again, returns to him 
obsessively even as an old man, is stiU 
scribbling caricatures of him, and hos- 


tile ones, to be sure, at the end of his 
life. Perhaps only Hemingway in the 
twenties ever had the kind of attraction- 
repulsion for a generation of writers 
that WUde did for his. 

Max never betrayed Wilde, as so 
many of his friends did, and had the 
courage, while the scandal was still 
fresh, to insist that “The Importance 
of Being Earnest”was the masterpiece 
it is. But he always blamed WUde for 
his own imprisonment, and saw it as a 
crime, or a tragedy, of hubris. Max 
wrote, near the end of his life, “I sup- 
pose really it was better that Oscar 
should die. If he had lived to be an old 
man he would have become unhappy. 
Those whom the gods, etc. And the 
gods didlave. Oscar, with aU his faults.” 
The generosity is typical; so is the shrug 
of that “etc.” 

The Wilde scandal was no doubt a 
trauma. It must have encouraged Max 
to live behind a series of masks, includ- 
ing a mask of Englishness, and one of 
diminutive infantilism — he draws him- 
self always with outsize head and small 
body, like a baby. But the period right 
after the WUde scandal saw Max’s prose 
move beyond exquisitism toward a new 
forcefulness. His style is sometimes 
caUed Latinate or overelaborate, but in 
truth he tried to make it a vocal, speak- 
ing, natural style. He loved writing that 
sounded like talk. A huge fan of the 
music haUs, he actuaUy wrote a song 
for a music-haU performer titled “But 
’E’U Never Be the Man ’Is Father Woz,” 
about the son of a pub owner: 

I drops in to see young Ben 
In ’is tap-room now an’ then, 

And I likes to see ’im gettin’ on becoz 
’E’s got pluck and ’e’s got brains. 

And ’e takes no end o’ pains. 

But — ’e’ll never be the man ’is Father woz. 

The man who could write a lyric 
that natural is not a sentence-maker 
remote from the demotic sounds around 
him. Indeed, no one is more emphatic 
about the necessity of making a style 
out of the sound of spoken English. 
His love of a natural-sounding prose 
explains why, when he came back to 
England in the thirties, getting out of 
Fascist Italy, he was right at home on 
the BBC, giving a series of broadcasts 
that demonstrate how to offer an in- 
teUigent radio talk that wins without 
exhausting its audience. 
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The trick is that, like Kipling, he 
understood that the sound of spoken 
English might he anything hut hlunt — 
that spoken English tends to he more 
circuitous, touched hy asides, than the 
self-consciously simplified kind. There 
are two kinds of extended sentences: 
one depends on expanding an idea, the 
other tries to detail a consciousness. 
The first is argumentative, the second 
exquisite. The old-fashioned, John- 
sonian kind that packed a hook into a 
sentence was going away. Max knew, 
hut the kind that vibrated a small sen- 
sation out to its full potential resonance 
was stiU alive — indeed, central to all 
the avant-garde writing of the period. 
(Beerhohm learned his long sentences 
from James — ^who had learned them 
from the French, and then taught them 
hack to Proust.) Beerhohm had an un- 
exampled gift for gear-shifting between 
long and short sentences. He knew that 
it all depended on voice, as he wrote 
of Whistler’s writing: 

The style never falters. The silhouette of 
no sentence is ever blurred. Every sentence is 
ringing with a clear vocal cadence. There 
after all, in that vocal quality, is the chief test 
of good writing. Writing, as a means of ex- 
pression, has to compete with talking. The 
talker need not rely wholly on what he says. 
He has the help of his mobile face and hands, 
and of his voice, with its various inflexions 
and its variable pace, whereby he may insin- 
uate fine shades of meaning . . . but the writer? 
For his every effect he must rely wholly on 
the words that he chooses, and on the order 
in which he ranges them, and on his choice 
among the few hard and fast symbols of 
punctuation. He must so use those slender 
means that they shall express all that he him- 
self can express through his voice and face 
and hands or all that he would thus express 
if he were a good talker. 

T his new talking style — so remote 
from the languorous undergradu- 
ate writing of the collected “Works” — 
fills “Seven Men,” a true masterpiece 
of English prose, where the conven- 
tional, ever so slightly stuffy sound of 
the literary memoir slides magically 
into the elaborately unreal plots of the 
storytellers. Each story is a study, al- 
most medieval in its neat balance of 
temptation and punishment, of a lit- 
erary sinner. Enoch Soames is a sub- 
Baudelaire diabolist who manages to 
travel forward in time to see if he is 
remembered in the future. (He is, but 
only as a character in a Beerhohm story.) 
A. V. Laider is a man unable to stop 
himself from telling horror stories as 


though they were tmthful anecdotes, 
confessing to his listeners only to begin 
again, and somehow renewing their 
credulity by his repentance. “Savona- 
rola” Brown is a clerk who, by night, 
writes Shakespearean verse about Re- 
naissance Florentine politics. 

The stories are inspired by Henry 
James’s literary tales — “The Figure in 
the Carpet,” “The Death of the Lion,” 
and the like — but surpass them in the 
range and human sympathy of their 
character- making. All James’s authors 
are some version of James, while Beer- 
bohm’s, though of the period, are as 
varied as they are eternal: the Aspirant, 
the Mediocrity, or the writer, like Enoch 
Soames, who believes with all his heart 
in Daring without ever being able to 
Dare himself. (Later, he would imitate 
Bukowski, rather than Baudelaire.) 
There’s the writer who gives it all away 
in talk and the writer who can do his 
work only in complicated rivalry with 
some other writer, as in the case of 
Maltby and Braxton, the authors of 
two whimsical classics of the nineties, 
always on the scene, and always, to their 
dismay, bracketed together, like Julian 
Barnes and Martin Amis in another 
London time. Beerhohm describes 
them in a paragraph that shows his 
mastery of sentence oscillation, the long 
and polite sentences alternating with 
the short and candid ones, and also the 
essential satiric disdain that underlies 
his wide-eyed tone: 

No one seeing the two rivals together, no 
one meeting them at Mr. Hookworth’s fa- 
mous luncheon-parties in the Author’s Club, 
or at Mrs. Foster-Dugdale’s not less famous 
garden parties in Greville Place, would have 
supposed off-hand that the pair had a single 
point in common. Dapper little Maltby — 
blond, bland diminutive Maltby, with his 
monocle and gardenia; big black Braxton, 
with his lanky hair and his square blue jaw 
and his square sallow forehead. Canary and 
crow. Maltby had a perpetual chirrup of 
amusing small talk. Braxton was usually si- 
lent, but very well worth listening to when- 
ever he did croak But the casual observer 

of Braxton and Maltby at Mrs. Foster-Dug- 
dale’s or elsewhere was wrong in supposing 
that the two were totally unlike. He over- 
looked one simple and obvious point. This 
was that he had met them both at Mrs. Foster- 
Dugdale’s or elsewhere. Wherever they were 
invited, there certainly, there punctually, they 
would be. They were both of them gluttons 
for the fruits and signs of success. 

The six stories detail literature as 
an addiction, rather than as avocation: 
all the hero-sufferers would be saner 
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and happier if they had never caught 
the literary bug. None of them will 
truly succeed as writers, but none can 
quite be cured of writing. In this way, 
they belong to the same world of feel- 
ing as “A Christmas Garland,” the 
Christmas-themed book of parodies 
Beerbohm published in 1912. There, 
too, literary style is treated as a kind 
of seizure, one that takes entire con- 
trol of a once sane man. Although only 
a few of those parodied are stiU much 
read, the parodies supply their object. 
Just by reading Beerbohm’s parody of 
Arnold Bennett’s North of England 
novels, you understand that Bennett 
was earnest and awkward, and tried 
too hard to be cosmic. 

Though the tone is superficially 
amiable. Max’s real disgust with liter- 
ary falseness is felt on every page. The 
old saw is that parody is essentially 
appreciative, really a form of flattery. 
But good parody is an assault, and 
wounding. A parody is flattering in- 
asmuch as it assumes a density of style 
that is capable of being imitated. But 
a parody also posits that a writer can 
be reduced to a string of tics and man- 
nerisms — that the writer’s style is a 
code that can be cracked. A writer sees 
the tics and mannerisms as things 
under his control, while the parodist 
suggests that they have taken control 
of him. And so when Beerbohm has 



Chesterton confess, “Love is always 
an extraordinarily fluent talker. Love 
is a windbag, fiUed with a gusty wind 
from Heaven,” he is stepping past 
Chesterton’s own voice to turn him 
into a ventriloquist’s puppet, offering 
a verdict on the ventriloquist. It is 
not a hanging judgment; but the judg- 
ment hangs. Max keeps the charm of 
his manner in constant tension with 
the malice of his attitudes. He openly 
confessed to hating Kipling, while 
recognizing his genius, and his parody 
of Kipling is a brutal picture of impe- 
rial hysteria at a squirrelly high pitch. 
(“Trog’s-march him! ’I shrieked, danc- 
ing. ‘Lor the love of heaven, frog’s- 
march him!’ ” he has Kipling cry out 
as Santa is arrested by a policeman 
and dragged to the station.) 

The one exception, the one entirely 
affectionate parody in the book, may 
be the best parody in English — the one 
of Henry James, called “The Mote in 
the Middle Distance.” It is an absurdly 
extended description of a small boy 
looking at his Christmas stocking on 
Christmas morning while his still 
smaller sister sleeps. Yet the fuU, circu- 
itous, late-Jamesian manner, given to 
a child, works, because children are ac- 
tually “Jamesian,” helpless creatures of 
observational nuance: all they have is 
their scruples and second thoughts to 
make them human. We get impatient 



with the grownups in, say, “The Golden 
Bowl,” because they are grown peo- 
ple who ought to be able to act. Kids 
can’t act, really. They can only muse. 
Grownups stuff Christmas stockings. 
Children observe them: 

Thus the exact repetition, at the foot of 
Eva’s bed, of the shape pendulous at the foot 
of his was hardly enough to account for the 
fixity with which he envisaged it and for 
which he was to find, some years later, a mo- 
tive in the (as it turned out) hardly generous 
fear that Eva had already made the great in- 
vestigation “on her own.” Her very regular 
breathing presently reassured him that, if she 
had peeped into “her” stocking, she must 

have done so in sleep She really was — he 

had often told her that she really was — mag- 
nificent; and her magnificence was never 
more obvious than in the pause that elapsed 
before she all of a sudden remarked, “They 
so very indubitably are, you know! ” 

Beerbohm’s best writing is a form 
of criticism of other people’s; his gift 
for the observation of manners is small 
next to his gift for the understanding 
of how writing engraves itself on our 
brains. “Note that I am not incompa- 
rable,” he said once to Behrman, pro- 
testing the “incomparable”label. “Com- 
pare me.” If we do, we find that, among 
the great English essayists, he is the 
one whose genius depends least on the 
apprehension of immediate experience 
and most on what happens when we 
read. Everything good he writes is about 
how books, after building us up for life, 
let us down once we’re in it. 

Before the First World War, Beer- 
bohm and Florence had already re- 
treated to Rapallo, on the Italian coast, 
and the self-exile became part of his 
legend. He said that he had gone be- 
cause he knew too many people in Lon- 
don too well — “How many people were 
there in London? Eight million? Nine 
million? Well, I knew them all " — or 
because he “wanted to be alone with 
Florence,” which can’t have been good 
for her, as she seems to have been a 
nervous type who might have benefit- 
ted from less isolation. His motives are 
perhaps less mysterious than they might 
seem: most English writers dream of 
escaping to Italy — many of his heroes, 
from Byron to Browning, had done it. 
The claustrophobia that afflicts a met- 
ropolitan writer when he comes to be 
known by the metropolis is real. Lon- 
don life was too much with him, then 
and later. And exile was, in the crude 
American sense, a good career move. 


made by a man who was certainly al- 
ways aware when others made such 
moves — sensing, without being censo- 
rious, how skillfully Goethe fell in love 
with the right woman at the right time, 
or how well Byron had done by “shak- 
ing the dust of England off his shoes.” 
Max’s little day was passing, and couldn’t 
be lengthened by repetition. The smart 
thing was to subside, and once again 
become a rumor, an elegant whisper, 
as he had first been at Oxford. 

He had remarkably good relations 
with the next great group of English 
aesthete intellectuals, the Bloomsbur- 
ies. He took up the cause and the case 
of Lytton Strachey early and passion- 
ately; “Eminent Victorians”was a book 
that Max could have written, and that 
shows his hidden-dagger hand in every 
sentence. He became friends with Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Yet Woolf felt that she 
belonged to a different literary era, even 
though Max was hardly older than 
Keynes. The aftershock of the WUde 
trials had long passed, but Wilde him- 
self looked embarrassing, vulgar; and 
the winds from France, which Max had 
on the whole resisted, swept away the 
posh, playful green-carnation aesthetes. 
Max was a modern writer, but he could 
never be a modernist, even in spirit. 
The modernists accepted a higher de- 
gree of difficulty. He believed in ease. 

Throughout the later years, he 
seemed bent, sporadically, on trying his 
hand at a masterpiece, at some larger 
work. There is talk of a long, Proustian- 
seeming narrative, to be called “The 
Mirror of the Past,” and a couple of 
Rapallo-era pieces are beautiful exer- 
cises in memory: “William and Mary,” 


a story of an Ibsen- and Morris-loving 
couple, and “The Golden Drugget,” a 
meditative essay recalling Max’s first 
years in Italy. But they remain tanta- 
lizing fragments, unrealized in any lon- 
ger form. Beerbohm himself shrugged 
off the demands that he try something 
big. “Some people are born to lift heavy 
weights,” he said. “Some are born to 
juggle golden balls.” Auden, with more 
irascibility than one might expect, 
pointed out that this was a poison- 
ous doctrine — the idea is to juggle 
golden balls that weigh something. 
Declining to try, out of a false sense of 
decorum, was, in Auden’s view, the 
real English vice. 

Proust had to outgrow the habits of 
diminutiveness, without sacrificing a 
love of nuance and detail, to become 
himself. He confronted his own Jew- 
ishness, and his own homosexuality, 
with both decorum and candor. Yes, of 
course, nobody’s Proust, but those of 
us who admire Beerbohm see that 
something Proustian was not entirely 
out of his reach as a writer, and wish 
that he had lived within a literary cul- 
ture more inclined to make him try. 
One of the funny, but doom-laden, el- 
ements in “A Christmas Garland” is 
the mockery of Galsworthy’s and Ben- 
nett’s loquaciousness, which carried 
within it the seeds of the idea that any- 
thing big and long is blowsy. 

Auden said that Beerbohm resem- 
bled Thurber, but he more resembles 
another Anglo-Jewish Anglophile, 
S. J. Perelman. A master parodist, a dandy, 
Perelman, too, produced a body of writ- 
ing that is almost entirely a record of 
things read. Even when he travels, the 


subject is the sad discrepancy between 
what the books said it would be like 
and what it is like. Perelman himself 
turns sour over time, because he also 
exhausted his subject, the infatuations 
of early reading, without being able to 
replenish it with the stimulations of 
daily life. (Indeed, Perelman once listed, 
to a friend, three of his favorite books 
as Zola’s “Au Bonheur des Dames,” the 
Goncourt brothers ’journals, and “Seven 
Men.”) And, like Beerbohm, when the 
time came for him to write a big book, 
he couldn’t. It wasn’t so much that he 
couldn’t raise his game as that he 
couldn’t change it. Perelman’s tongue 
had got so used to a rococo elabora- 
tion that he couldn’t write straight even 
when he tried, a knucklebaU pitcher — 
to borrow an image — ^whose arm is so 
twisted he can’t throw a fastball when 
he wants to. Beerbohm had found so 
many ways to be modest that when he 
had to try and be major he couldn’t. 

Still, there is no such thing as a 
minor writer, because — there is really 
no such thing as a major writer. As 
Max wrote, considering Whistler, even 
Shakespeare occupies shockingly little 
of our attention — shocking, that is, for 
those of us who are trying to occupy 
it, too. (Boswell, one of Max’s favor- 
ites, said the same thing about Voltaire: 
no one had ever been more talked of, 
and look how little, really, Voltaire was 
talked of.) This means that bigness is 
a mirage, but it also means that small- 
ness is a kind of illusion, too. Anyone 
who is read at all is more or less the 
same size. People who love reading will 
always love reading Max, because he 
mocked so wisely, and read so well. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 


Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Liam Francis Walsh, must be received by Sunday, 
August 2nd. The finalists in the July 20th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the August 24th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada (except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 



THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 


“That’s why they call him the Kid. ” 
Ken Colson, Nashville, Tenn. 



THE FINALiyry 


“I never know what to wear to these things. 
Alice Matsumoto, Vancouver, B.C. 

“Want to go upstairs?” 

Gerald King, Covington, La. 

“1 live about three seconds from here. ” 
Drew Kitts, Falmouth, Mass. 
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Half of the Everglades has already disappeared. Now the remaining half of this 
fragile ecosystem is at risk from pollutants in stormwater runoff. 


The problem has been decades in the making. But the millions of Florida residents, 
visitors and native animals relying on this watershed don't have decades to wait 
for a solution. So the South Florida Water Management District designed 
innovative stormwater treatment wetlands and Citi found a way to finance the project 
in weeks rather than years. Now, clean water from those wetlands is replenishing 
the Everglades and an incomparable global landmark is on the mend. 

For over 200 years, Citi's job has been to believe in people and help make their 
ideas a reality. 

citi.com/progress 
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